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use the original sources. 
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1959) and had not only all the avail- 
able materials at his disposal, but the 


cooperation of the Rector and Deans 


of Al-Azhar in its preparation, as well. 
The Middle East Institute is proud 


to be the publisher of a work commem- 
orating the thousandth lunar year of 
instruction at Al-Azhar, and believes it 
will be another aid in the furtherance 
of understanding between the Middle 
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PAKISTAN’S BASIC DEMOCRACY 


Khalid B. Sayeed 


to work out parliamentary democracy efficiently, is not ready for a full- 

fledged democratic system. Therefore, it should have something more 
elementary, called in this case “Basic Democracy.” The argument that parlia- 
mentary democracy is not suitable to Indian conditions is an old one in the 
history of Muslim political traditions on the sub-continent. It was first 
advanced by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan who pointed out that, Indian society 
being a congeries of quite separate communities, classes and races, Western 
democracy would not work there. There was also the fear that illiteracy 
would worsen existing conflicts among various communities. Of course, 
behind all this was the fear of a perpetual Muslim minority being dominated 
by a perpetual Hindu majority. This argument was dressed up in more 
sophisticated and constitutional garb and advanced by Jinnah in the only 
article that he ever wrote and which was published in January, 1940." The 
argument that President Ayub Khan is advancing now is something similar. 
There is no fear of a Hindu majority, but there is the tragic experience of 
illiterate masses and semi-educated and emotional urban groups becoming 
victims of crafty politicians. The argument does not stop here. It is not 
only the illiterate masses but also the politicians who have made the working 
of democracy impossible. In other words, politicians in Pakistan have been 


Te: term Basic Democracy implies that Pakistan, not having been able 


1. Time and Tide, January 19, 1940. 


© KHALD B. Sayeep is assistant professor of political science at Queen's University, Kingston. 
The author is grateful to the Canada Council whose research grant enabled him to pursue the 
research involved in this paper in Pakistan during the summer of 1960. 
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worse than their counterparts abroad. Once bought, they do not stay bought 
but keep changing their groups or parties with the result that not only 
democracy but the working of any government becomes difficult. But an 
outright abrogation of all semblance of representative government would make 
Ayub unpopular among the powerful Western democracies. The Western 
educated élite, who have been brought up to believe in parliamentary processes 
of government, are also likely to cast doubt on the legitimacy of an auto- 
cratic government which draws its principal support from the Army and the 
Civil Service. Therefore, the system of Basic Democracy has been devised. 
Under this system, political parties continue to be banned, but political partici- 
pation at a limited local level has been made possible to the people. 

The present government in Pakistan is a partnership between civil servants 
and the Army. The régime has restored to the civil side of the partnership 
the full autonomy which they enjoyed in the British day. However, unlike in 
the British day, the test of their efficiency does not depend merely on the 
maintenance of law and order but on the degree of economic development. 
According to the new régime, if politicians are removed from positions of 
power, controversies will cease and the civil servants and the army officers 
will be able to get on with the technical job of governing the country. This 
is made clear under the new scheme. If people at the local levels are induced 
to become absorbed in the tasks of administering and developing the country, 
they are not likely to attach much importance to controversial religious and 
linguistic issues. Politics in this sense becomes a constructive and not a 
destructive device which plays havoc with national unity. 

There is another way of explaining why the new régime in Pakistan, led 
by Ayub, has decided to introduce Basic Democracy. If one looks at the 
structure of Basic Democracy, one is impressed by its neat hierarchical form. 
Each layer has clearly delegated authority and functions. This is somewhat 
like the neatness of the Army administration. Secondly, the interests of the 
ranks, and in this case, the peasants and the rural masses, are looked after 
so that the whole machinery works smoothly. It is revealing that Ayub, while 
visiting the rural areas of West Pakistan to explain the system of Basic 
Democracy in his railroad train called the Pak Jamhuriyat Special (Democracy 
Express) said that: “It was his desire tu see the country as organized as 
her army.” * When one refers to the system of Basic Democracy as being 
organized with a rural bias, one is also reminded of the resentment and 
distrust that army and civil service officers have harbored towards politicians 
and urban commercial classes. 

Basic Democracy comprises a five-tier system of local government starting 
from Union Councils or Town Committees and proceeding upwards via 
Tehsil/Thana Councils, District Councils, Divisional Councils, to the top 


2. Dawn (Karachi), December 20, 1959. 
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tier, the Provincial Development Council. A group of villages with a total 
population of some 10,000, but varying between 4,000 and 15,000, are 
represented in the Union Council. Each elected member in the Council 
represents a constituency of from 1,000 to 1,500 people, the idea being that 
each representative will be well known to his constituents. In the Union 
Councils, two-thirds of the members are elected and a third are nominated. 
There are no officials among the nominated members in the Union Councils. 
Nominated members come from groups such as women, agricultural labor, and 
those interests who have been reluctant to expose themselves to the rigors of 
an election or do not want to take the risk of being defeated with the con- 
sequential decline in prestige in their local communities. And, of course, 
openings should be provided for retired officers and N.C.O.’s who are plentiful 
in the countryside. The procedure regarding nomination is that heads of 
departments of Police, Education, Irrigation, Public Works and Revenue at the 
Tehsil and Thana levels separately recommend names of suitable persons 
to the Deputy Commissioners.’ This has probably created the impression 
that only persons whom officials consider pliable will be nominated. It may 
also be pointed out that in the Town Committees, that is, the lowest tier in 
the cities, it has been decided not to nominate any members. They will be 
entirely elected bodies. According to the Government, this decision was made 
because the members elected in the Union Councils, z.e., in the rural areas, 
are usually much less educated than those elected in the Town Committees. 
Similarly, in the Basic Democracies Order, 1959, Town Committees have been 
given functions, such as family planning, which have not been given to the 
Union Councils. 

Pakistan being predominantly an agricultural country, Union Councils, 
which consist of rural representatives, are the most important part of local 
government. It may be argued that for the first time a Union Council con- 
sisting usually of 15 members, ten of whom are elected, has been made 
responsible for activities ranging from the maintenance of law and order to 
agricultural development. But when one reads the various sections of the 
Basic Democracies Order, 1959, one feels that the Union Councils are expected 
to play an ancillary role. Leadership and administrative initiative rests with 
the officials. Thus, both in the matter of revenue administration and agri- 
cultural development, the Union Council renders assistance to or acts in 
consultation with officials or advisory committees of District administration.‘ 
This goes to show that the educated and official élite in Pakistan feel that 
they know what is best for the rural people. Perhaps as long as the illiteracy 
and poverty of the rural areas remain, leadership and initiative will be 
exercised largely from the top. 


3. Ibid., December 29, 1959. 
4. The Basic Democracies Order, 1959. The Gazette of Pakistan Extraordinary. October 27, 
1959, pp. 1773-1774. 
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In the matter of taxation, only the Union and the District Councils have 
been empowered to levy and collect taxes. But this power can be exercised 
only with the previous sanction of the appropriate government authority. For 
example, a Union Council can levy taxes, rates, tolls and fees on 23 items, 
the most important of which are value of buildings and lands and import and 
export of goods.® Another interesting feature is the special community tax on 
all adult males for the construction of works of public utility. A local 
Council may exempt certain persons from this tax in lieu of voluntary labor 
performed in the building of such works. 

The Thana Councils in East Pakistan or Tehsil Councils in West Pakistan 
stand above the Union Councils. A Thana Council is constituted equally by 
representative members and official members. The representative members are 
the Chairmen of the Union Councils and Town Committees. The Chairman of 
the Thana and Tehsil Council is the sub-divisional officer of the area con- 
cerned. The Thana or Tehsil Council does not perform any vital functions, 
apart from those of coordinating the activities of all Union Councils and 
Town Committees within its jurisdiction and performing such activities 
assigned to it by the District Council. 

The next tier is the District Council which is composed of Chairmen of 
the Thana or Tehsil Councils, Chairmen of municipal bodies, Vice Presidents 
of Cantonment Boards (military areas) in the District, and such representa- 
tives of Government Departments appointed by the Commissioner. In addition 
to these official members, there are non-official members like the Chair- 
men of the Union Councils and Town Committees. District Councils have been 
assigned a great number of compulsory functions and 70 optional functions. 
They range from the maintenance of primary schools, promotion of sanita- 
tion and public health, to promotion of cultural and social welfare activities. 
They are responsible for highly technical functions, such as popularization of 
improved methods of agriculture, maintenance of crop statistics, establish- 
ment and management of industrial schools, establishment and maintenance of 
cattle farms and dairies and improvement of means of communications.® 
All this implies that the District Councils will be dominated by District 
officials of technical departments and they are not likely to emerge as Councils 
where non-official representative members will receive training in responsible 
government. 

The next unit in the hierarchy is the Divisional Council chaired by the 
Commissioner of the Division. These Councils consist of Chairmen of District 
Councils (District Magistrates or Deputy Commissioners), representatives of 
Government Departments, municipal bodies and cantonment boards, all of 
whom are officials, and an equal number of appointed members. Twenty- 


5. Dawn, June 18, 1960. 
6. The Basic Democracies Order, 1959 op. cit., pp. 1797-1802. 
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five per cent of these appointed members are to consist of Chairmen of 
Union Councils. The principal functions of the Divisional Councils are to 
coordinate the activities of all local Councils and municipal bodies within the 
division, formulate and recommend to the Development Council development 
schemes, and review the progress made in the various branches of administra- 
tion. 

The Development Council stands at the apex of the pyramid and consists 
of heads of government departments in the province and appointed members 
appointed by the President on the recommendations of the respective Governor. 


CHART OF BASIC DEMOCRACIES* 


PROVINCIAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCILS 
Total number two. (One Council in East Pakistan, one Council in 
West Pakistan). 
Chairman—Governor 
| 
DIVISIONAL COUNCILS 
Total number 15. (13 in West Pakistan, two in East Pakistan). 
Chairman—Divisional Commissioner 
DISTRICT bai 
Total number 76. (59 in West Pakistan, 17 in East Pakistan). 
Chairman—Deputy Commissioner in West Pakistan 
District Magistrate in East Pakistan. 
TEHSIL COUNCILS in West Pakistan 
THANA COUNCILS in East Pakistan 
Total number 599. (187 in West Pakistan, 412 in East Pakistan). 
Chairman—Sub-Divisional Officer 
| 
UNION COUNCILS 
Total number 7,117 (3,064 in West Pakistan, 4,053 in East Pakistan). 
Chairman—elected 


* In addition to these bodies, there are 108 Municipal Committees, 
62 Cantonment boards, 219 Town Committees and 880 Union Com- 
mittees throughout Pakistan. 


It is obvious that not only has the principle of nomination been brought 
in to dilute democracy at the lowest tier, namely, the Union Council, but 
also that the principle of election has been abandoned in all councils 
above the Union Councils and Town Committees. And such elected chairmen 
of the Union Councils and Town Committees who are appointed in the upper 
layers of the pyramid are outnumbered three to one or five to one by nominees 
and officials. 
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As regards appointment of officials, the government argues that the elected 
members should not feel unduly alarmed by the presence of officials 
because the officials under Basic Democracy will be officials-in-Council instead 
of being armed with arbitrary powers. It is needless to point out that, officials 
being what they are, the possibility of their trying to check popular dis- 
content or enthusiasm is much greater than that of the elected chairmen of 
Union Councils challenging the awe inspiring and prestige conscious civil 
servants. The fear still remains that, in Basic Democracy, not even Lord 
Ripon’s objective of substituting outside control for inside interference may be 
achieved because district officers cannot only control Divisional and District 
Councils in which the officials predominate, but also Union Councils through 
their nominees. 

The Basic Democracies Order, 1959 has the familiar flavor of former 
British constitutional Acts. Section 74 of the Order reads: 


Control over the activities of local councils——(1) If, in the opinion of the Con- 

trolling Authority, anything done or intended to be done by or on behalf of a 

local council is not in conformity with the law, or is in any way against public 

interest, the Controlling Authority may, by order,— 

(a) quash the proceedings; 

(b) suspend the execution of any resolution passed or order made by the local 
council; 

(c) prohibit the doing of anything proposed to be done; and 

(d) require the local council to take such action as may be specified. 


What is equally disquieting is the fact that local councils, after a govern- 
mental inquiry, may be superseded on grounds that they are not functioning 
efficiently or have acted in a manner contrary to public interest. Ultimately, 
it is not the letter of the Order but the spirit with which it is likely to be 
implemented that is important. Firstly, those who have studied the history of 
district administration of East Pakistan will recall that that administration, 
thanks to the Permanent Land Revenue Settlement, did not exercise as rigorous 
or close a control as the administration in West Pakistan. Secondly, the young 
officials in the Civil Service of Pakistan, who are likely to be in charge 
of the lower tiers of Basic Democracy, have not yet become infected by the 
idea that what these illiterate villagers need is not self-government but good 
government. 

The brain behind the campaign to popularize Basic Democracy was that 
of Brigadier F. R. Khan, former Joint Secretary of the Ministry of National 
Reconstruction and Information. The President himself went on an extensive 
mass-contact tour in his celebrated train Pak Jamburiyat during December 14- 
21, 1959. Elections started on December 25-26. What is interesting to note 
here were the sort of blessings that Basic Democracy was supposed to 
usher into Pakistan. According to Brigadier F. R. Khan, Basic Democracy 
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constituted the sheet-anchor of the human rights of the people of Pakistan.’ 
The Commissioner of Bahawalpur said that Basic Democracy would create a 
classless society where political parties would not function and disrupt the 
millat.® According to the same authority, the political thinkers in England 
had also begun to doubt the utility of parliamentary system and its effectiveness 
in ushering in a welfare state. According to Mr. Ghulam Ahmed Pervaiz, Basic 
Democracy was akin to the idea of Shura (Council of Advisors) in Islam 
and the type of democracy introduced by Western civilization had no place in 
Islaim.* President Ayub also pointed out: 


. . . Basic Democracy was picked up from Islamic injunctions of conscience. In the 
orthodox democratic system the only function of the Opposition was to oppose the 
party in power without the least consideration of national good. Communists and 
Fascists based their system on party rule smashing individual or group opposition. 
The whole system of Islam was against both these alternatives. There was no 
place for independent individual in party system of government. This is why 
Hazrat Omar thought necessary that councils should consist of men of high 
character and wisdom belonging to no party.?° 


All this goes to show that the Government has planned its publicity campaign 
in such a way that the system of Basic Democracy will appeal to different 
sections in different ways. The orthodox are being told that Basic Democ- 
racy is Islamic in origin and spirit. The urban groups are being assured 
that Basic Democracy has all the good features of a democratic system minus 
its major defect, the party system. 

The strategy being followed in order to keep the Union Councils free 
from the influence of former politicians is obvious. The Government has 
made it clear that corrupt politicians will be disqualified under the Elective 
Bodies Disqualification Order before holding elections. In all, nearly 6,500 
persons (3,500 in West Pakistan and 3,000 in East Pakistan) have been 
disqualified from contesting elections to any elective body till December 31, 
1966. It is common knowledge that general elections to various Provincial 
Legislatures, particularly in West Pakistan, have never been free or honest. 
Elections to various local bodies have been much worse. In West Pakistan, 
in districts where there were large landowners, tenants could never expect 
to cast their votes freely. A clear account of how District Board elections were 
influenced by the landlords is to be found in the Reports on the Sargodha 
District Board Elections 1952-53." Here it was obvious that the struggle was 
between the supporters of Daultana, led by his brother-in-law, and the sup- 
porters of Firoz Khan Noon, supported probably by the Tiwana landowners. 

7. Dawn, December 11, 1959. 

8. Ibid., December 4, 1959. 

9. Ibid., December 5, 1959. 


10. Ibid., June 16, 1960. 


11. A. M. Kahn Leghari, Report on the Sargodha District Board Elections 1952-53. (Lahore: 
Government Printing, 1955). 
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Formerly, supporters of the Noon faction were returned unopposed from 
Zails (revenue division) comprising tribes and castes of similar origin. The 
problem for the Daultana faction was how to get their supporters returned 
unopposed. They solved it by changing the constituencies in such a way 
that parts of as many as four Zails were included in one constituency."* By 
placing their supporters in the District administrative hierarchy, they had the 
nomination papers of their rivals rejected. The net result was that by such 
tactics and by official pressure and terror no fewer than 28 candidates of the 
Daultana faction out of the 46 Muslim constituencies were returned unop- 
posed.** 

What has been the election atmosphere under Basic Democracy? First, 
there was the problem of holding election meetings. Martial Law regulation 
No. 55, which made processions or meetings of a political nature illegal, 
had to be amended. This was done in the beginning of December, 1959. The 
Government also made it clear that no sectarian, political, linguistic or 
parochial canvassing would be allowed. The maximum expenditure to be 
incurred by the candidates in the rural areas was fixed at Rs. 200 and at 
Rs. 500 in urban areas. Both in East and West Pakistan, polling was much 
heavier in rural than in urban areas. According to newspaper reports, polling 
in the interior towns and districts of East Pakistan such as Baraisal and 
Bogra was as high as 80 to 90 per cent. Similarly, in West Pakistan polling 
in Lahore was 40 to 50 per cent, whereas in the interior and rural areas 
like Gujranwala, Sheikhupura, and Sialkot it was 70 to 80 per cent. In 
Peshawar, the polling again was heavy in rural areas and light in the city. 
The reports also suggest that the polling was unexpectedly heavy among 
women voters. For example, in Gujranwala, 80 to 90 per cent of the female 
voters cast their votes.** This suggests that Basic Democracy seems to have 
attracted more attention among less sophisticated voters than those in urban 
areas where the demand for the restoration of parliamentary democracy has 
been persistent. It is significant that polling has been heavy in spite of the 
fact that candidates were not allowed to entertain voters or convey them to 
the polling booths in trucks. This goes to show that voters have been 
attracted by the novelty of Basic Democracy, the promises of the régime that 
their candidates are going to play an important réle in improving their lot, 
and above all, by the personality of Field Marshal Ayub. However, the candi- 
dates did not present clear or concrete programs as regards village or social 
improvement, with the result that the contests were resolved largely on the 
basis of personal qualifications and group or tribal affiliations of the candidate. 
The light voting in urban areas brought down the percentage of the elec- 


12. Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
13. Ibid., p. 19. 
14. Dawn, December 31, 1959. 
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torate who exercised their franchise. Out of 33.7 million registered voters, 
20.8 million voted, which meant that 61.7 per cent of the electorate exercised 
their franchise.” 

Another interesting factor is the kind of candidates who stood for election. 
In East Pakistan, the candidates were mainly farmers, imams of mosques, small 
businessmen, social workers, lawyers and medical practitioners. In Lahore, 
out of 2,415 candidates contesting 98 seats, 2,000 were traders and 300 
were lawyers."* There was not a single prominent ex-politician among these 
candidates. In other words, in urban areas like Lahore, alternative leadership 
could be found. In Lyallpur (West Pakistan), where an average landholder 
possessed small or medium-sized landholdings and where the Arian tribe 
predominated, most of the 708 candidates for 313 seats belonged to the lower 
and middle classes. Similarly, it has been estimated that out of the persons 
elected in the District of Hyderabad (West Pakistan) 1,053 were new leaders 
and the remaining 67 were former members of the local bodies. Out of the 
elected members, 18 were landlords and contractors, 521 small landowners, 
157 haris, 295 merchants and businessmen, 82 tailors, weavers, and domestic 
servants, 31 lawyers, 16 doctors and Aakims, and five journalists.’ As for the 
whole of Pakistan, the classification of successful candidates based on figures 
disclosed by Government circles is as follows: agriculturalists, 48,998; lawyers, 
288; businessmen, 2,586; ex-government servants, 391; journalists, ten; and the 
rest are mostly small shopkeepers and tradesmen. 

The influence of former politicians, though diminished considerably, has 
persisted. Former politicians did not campaign openly, but used their influence 
through agents and sending secret instructions. This influence of ex-politicians 
can be assessed with some accuracy in West Pakistan. Thus, Qaiyum Khan, 
former President of the Muslim League and a Frontier leader, advised his 
friends and agents not to let followers of his rival, Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, get elected. Khuhro and Pirzada used their influence to get their candi- 
dates elected in Sind. In Sargodha, it seemed that the former conflict between 
the Daultana and Noon factions continued to simmer. Malik Noon’s son, 
his personal assistant, and Daultana’s personal assistant, were once again in 
the struggle. The brother of the former Provincial Minister, Fazl-i-Ilahi 
Piracha, was elected unopposed.** Thus, in certain areas of West Pakistan, 
where large landlords or ex-military officers dominate, it has been difficult 
to find alternative leadership. In the rural areas of West Pakistan, about 412 
landlords have been elected. In the Attock Tehsil, the majority of the 770 
candidates were ex-politicians and political workers. In Sargodha Tehsil, 


15. These figures have been worked out from Appendix I, Scope and Functions of Basic 
+1 ee and their Contribution to Development. (Rawalpindi: Government of Pakistan Press, 
n.d.) 


16. Dawn, December 5, 1959. 
17. Pakistan Observer (Dacca), January 14, 1960. 
18. Dawn, December 13, 1959. 
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257 candidates were returned unopposed leaving 229 in the field. In West 
Pakistan, 3,864 ex-politicians have been elected. Fifty per cent of these suc- 
cessful candidates are former Muslim Leaguers and among the rest may be 
found members with former Republican, Awani League and Jama‘at-i-Islami 
affiliations. In East Pakistan, there are 2,800 ex-politicians among the suc- 
cessful candidates. This means that about eight per cent of the successful 
candidates in the whole of Pakistan are former politicians. 

In East Pakistan, where the Hindu minority represents an important section, 
998 Hindu candidates were elected unopposed and 3,967 Hindu candidates 
were successful out of 9,262. 

According to a report published by the West Pakistan election authorities 
on the elections under Basic Democracy, out of every hundred persons elected, 
eight belonged to the top income group (over $420 a month), 30 to the 
upper middle class, 50 to the lower middle class, and 12 to the lowest 
income group (under $63 a month).”” The Bureau of National Reconstruction, 
which is in charge of the working of Basic Democracy throughout Pakistan, 
has recently published a progress report in which election results throughout 
the country have been analyzed. The proportion of literates elected in East 
Pakistan was much higher than it was in West Pakistan. Ninety-nine and 
seven-tenths per cent of the 40,000 Union Councillors in East Pakistan were 
literate. On the other hand, only 60.7 per cent of 38,457 Councillors in 
West Pakistan were literate. On the national basis, 84.2 per cent of the 
new leadership was literate with 8.1 per cent having studied up to matriculation 
and above.” 

Can it be assumed that the local institutions, having been insulated 
from the influence of politicians, are now likely to function harmoniously 
and efficiently? When politicians, a great majority of whom came from 
educated and urbanized groups, could not display an esprit de corps, how can 
better results be expected from the less sophisticated rural leaders? Will 
the local Councillors cease to be plagued by tribal feuds? Will a Jat or a 
Rajput sit down with an Arain, or a Jat with a refugee in concert to levy 
taxes and devise methods to raise the low living standards? Already fears 
are being expressed that nominated members may combine with some of the 
elected members to veto the wishes of the majority of elected members. The 
scheme of Basic Democracy has been constructed on the assumption that 
local affairs lend themselves to a non-political or technical and rational 
approach. The Union Councils will be dealing with the building of roads, 
establishment of health centers, and the problem of finding the wherewithal to 


19. Quoted in Commonwealth Survey, Vol. 6, No. 24, November 22, 1960. (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office), p. 1110. 


20. Extracts from the Progress Report given in Dawn, February 25, 1961. 
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finance these schemes. These are concrete problems in contrast to the more 
abstract political or linguistic controversial issues. Richard Park has argued 
that perhaps the more local an issue and the more intimate the acquaintance 
with it, the greater the possibility of feuds and factionalism.* G. M. Carstairs 
has recently demonstrated that mutual mistrust and suspicion is a constant 
process in the life of the villages and leads to a continual reforming and 
shifting of alliances, none of which persist for long.** Should one be pessimistic 
and say that the kind of intrigues and squabbles that went on between the 
Daultanas and Noons or between Talpurs and Khuhros will riddle the Union, 
Tehsil, and District Councils? Will the Deputy Commissioners leave the 
same kind of handing-over notes that the author has seen in the Deputy 
Commissioner of Sialkot’s office, all of which pointed out that the District 
Board was riddled with intrigues and factions woven around the personalities 
of leaders of tribal jealousies ? 

Much depends upon the kind of leadership that emerges in these new 
Councils. Lucien Pye, drawing on his experiences in South East Asia, wrote: 
“Political behaviour is likely to be influenced more by considerations of the 
source than by the content of the communication.’** So far as the source of 
leadership in Union Councils in East Pakistan is concerned, it is not likely 
to change very much in the near future. The Sayyids, the Choudhuris, the 
Sheikhs, the Khundakars and the Bhuyans will continue to dominate the 
village organization with the mullah leading the prayers in the mosques or 
offering prayers to increase the crop output or for the cure of certain 
diseases of villagers.** The problem is probably of a more pressing nature in 
West Pakistan where, with one stroke of the pen, backed by the full force 
of the Martial Law, the government has deprived the large landowners of 
their large holdings. These large landowners were the natural leaders in 
their areas. It may be pointed out that their sakht hukm (stringent orders), 
though odious in the eyes of the modernists, were sometimes useful from the 
narrow economic point of view in the sense that the landlord by the twin 
methods of force and persuasion made the tenants grow certain cash crops 
even though their cultivation involved harder work. The landlord has also 
taken the place of the money-lender after the flight of the Hindus. Now that 
the influence of the long hated landlords is declining, who is going to take 
their place? The first obvious answer is that the medium-sized landowners 
continue to be there, as Ayub’s régime has not touched their holdings. 


21. Richard L. Park and Irene Tinker, (eds.), Leadership and Political Institutions in India 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press), p. 340. 

22. G. Morris Carstairs, The Twice-Born (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1958), 
pp. 43-44. 

23. Lucian Pye, “Communication Patterns and the Problems of Representative Government in 
Non-Western Societies,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. XXX, 1956. 

24. Nazmul Karim, Changing Society in India and Pakistan (Dacca: Oxford University 
Press, 1956), pp. 153 and 157. 
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Secondly, there are the retired Army officers as well as N.C.O.’s, not to 
mention retired accountants, and headmasters, teachers, and traders. Simi- 
larly, if the elected members are faced with disfavor, aroused by a raising 
of the rates or drastic sanitary improvements, the authority of the District 
Officer is there to reassure them that all will be well in the end. The 
réle of the District Officer should not be condemned out of hand. 

What is equally encouraging is that new leadership is emerging among 
the peasants. In the Kaghan Valley (West Pakistan), the Gujjars have aston- 
ished everybody by nominating their own candidates after discussing the 
suitability of all possible candidates at several informal gatherings of elders. 
These decisions have produced a large number of unopposed returns among 
their candidates. Formerly, all seats in the Valley were the monopoly of 
influential landlords. The writer attended a meeting of the Union Council of 
Mandra not far from Rawalpindi (West Pakistan) last August and to his 
surprise there took place a heated debate between a member who had two 
years of college education and was a manager of an insurance company and 
another medium-sized landowner who was also a retired military officer. The 
former was in favor of raising new taxes and undertaking new schemes of 
social welfare, and was a much more persuasive speaker. The retired military 
officer, backed by other retired military officers and conservative trade and 
agricultural elements, resisted the imposition of what he termed “unbearable 
taxes,” which were likely to drive away traders from the Union. There was 
an equally lively controversy as regards the proposal that there should be a 
higher tax (one rupee, which equals 21 cents) on those who had male 
children than those who had female children (tax four annas, which equals 
five cents). This was resisted by all the members on the plea that the poor 
people of the countryside, being more virile than urban people, usually had 
male children. 

There is also a tendency to undertake progressive reforms among Munici- 
pal Committees. Noakhali in East Pakistan, for long a center of orthodoxy, 
is moving in the same direction. The Noakhali Municipal Committee has 
adopted an ingenious device to curb polygamy. Among the 72 approved 
taxes, the Committee has included a marriage tax. The tax becomes progres- 
sively higher as the number of wives that a man marries increases. For the 
first marriage, the tax is Rs. 2; for the second marriage during the lifetime 
of the first wife, a tax of Rs. 50 will have to be paid; for the third marriage 
during the lifetime of either the first or second wife, the tax will be Rs. 
500. The tax goes up to Rs. 1,000 for every fourth marriage during the 
lifetime of any of the first three wives. Under the recent Muslim Family 
Laws Ordinance, registration of marriages, arbitration in cases of husbands 
desiring to marry more than one wife, have been brought under the purview 
of the Union Councils. By measures such as these, it is likely that the 
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influence of the pirs and the mullahs, who have been very powerful in West 
Pakistan, is likely to decline. 

However, the Government is aware that the District Officers may step 
into the vacuum before the local leaders consolidate their position. The 
Deputy Commissioners have been told that instead of holding their usual 
durbars in which the Union Councillors may be summoned from distant places, 
they should go and meet them.” But the District Officers are not the only 
dominant figures. In District Council meetings, the Chairman of Union 
Councils play a very submissive réle and feel inferior to English-speaking 
lawyers and officials of technical Departments. This was clearly the im- 
pression that the writer gathered when he attended the District Council 
meeting of Rawalpindi last August. Chairmen of Union Councils in this 
District Council meeting were sitting quiet—clearly because they could 
not follow the proceedings that were being conducted in English. The agenda 
was read in English and the rules of procedure, which had been framed by 
the Government, were all in English. It was only after considerable time 
had elapsed, and presumably when the Chairmen of Union Councils could 
not tolerate the situation any more, that some of the Chairmen summoned 
enough courage to get up and tell the Deputy Commissioner bluntly that the 
proceedings should be conducted in Urdu so that they could follow the 
business of the house. At first the Deputy Commissioner was reluctant because 
he suggested that at least the rules of procedure and financial matters should 
be discussed in English because the equivalent technical words in Urdu were 
not available. Secondly, the writer found that the proceedings were being 
dominated by the officials of various technical Departments who were either 
displaying their technical knowledge or moving amendments drafted in a 
legal form. Thus, much depends upon the courage and the initiative of the 
Chairmen of Union Councils to compel the Deputy Commissioner to hold the 
proceedings in Urdu, or Sindi, or Pushtu, or Bengali. 

We are also familiar with the fact that the Government has opened a 
number of training centers to provide training to members of Union Councils 
and Committees. They have been given courses and lectures in the principles 
of Basic Democracy, their duties as members or Chairmen of Union Councils 
or Town Committees, co-ordination of Local Councils under Basic Democracy 
with nation-building Departments, simple ideas of socio-economic planning 
and development. It seems that some 80,000 elected members of Union 
Councils and Town Committees are likely to form an electoral college to elect 
a National Assembly consisting of about 200 members. They were called 
upon to express their confidence in the present President soon after their 
election in January, 1960, and also authorize him to take steps to formulate the 
constitution. This indirect election has been criticized by urban groups on the 
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plea that it may be easier to corrupt an electorate of 80,000 than an electorate 
of 90 million. 

In Basic Democracy, what the Government has done is to take the Paki- 
stani society back to its plural foundations. It may be argued that, formerly, 
whenever the electorate were asked to decide questions of national im- 
portance, they tended to look at them from parochial or emotional points of 
view and interest. The result was that national questions could not be solved. 
The argument is: Ask the people only those questions which they can under- 
stand and, since they can understand their local problems, let them vote on 
local issues and set up Councils and Committees to decide local problems. 
National problems should be left in the hands of an indirectly elected power- 
ful President and a Legislature with limited powers. 

Another noteworthy point is that in this scheme of Basic Democracy too 
much is being expected from civil servants. They are likely to feel that 
all their technical or professional ability in agriculture or animal husbandry 
is being wasted in tiresome and tedious arguments with rustics or ill- 
informed people. This sort of boredom or resentment may bring about domi- 
nation of the local institutions. History will be repeating itself and Union and 
District Councils, instead of becoming effective instruments of local self- 
government, may emerge as departments of the government administration. 
It may also be suggested that the government in its haste to launch the scheme 
of Basic Democracy has not carefully studied and considered the actual 
needs and aspirations of the people. All kinds of seemingly idealistic and pro- 
gressive ideas are being put forward before the people. The danger is that 
aspirations may be aroused which the economy of the country may not be able 
to satisfy. Finally, one comes back to the old argument as to whether the 
new institutions will strike deep roots in the soil of the country. Will 
they evoke sufficient devotion and affection on the part of the people? In 
other words, will there be village Hampdens with dauntless breasts to fight 
for the rights and privileges of the Union Councils and Town Committees? 
Will the people who have not created these Councils fight for their rights 
when the more organized urban groups did not fight for the preservation of 
democracy in the country ? 

Even if Basic Democracy lays the foundations for strong local institu- 
tions, these are not likely to solve the national problems of the country. 
Linguistic and cultural differences between East and West Pakistan, in addition 
to physical separation, have proved to be too strong to be kept under firm 
control by the unifying factors of Islam and a superimposed administrative 
unity. Moreover, it is not the rural masses, whose interests are being 
looked after under Basic Democracy, who have created any intractable prob- 
lems for Pakistan. It is the educated groups from the Punjab and Bengal who 
have been unable to obtain adjustment of their economic and political problems 
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within a democratic framework. Ayub, like De Gaulle, has denounced these 
groups and has insulated the governmental machinery from the wranglings of 
factions and parties. He has so far not devised any alternative system in 
which provincial grievances can be ventilated, discussed, and settled on a 
compromise basis. Under Basic Democracy, he hopes to train the rural masses 
in the art of representative government at the local level. But no system 
has been put forward whereby the more important group, the educated urban 
classes, may be trained to operate democracy on a national basis.** 

Perhaps one should not end all this on such a negative note. It redounds 
to the credit of Ayub’s régime that for the first time an earnest effort is 
being made towards rural uplift. The Muslim League, with all its claims of 
having mobilized Muslim support for Pakistan all over the country, never 
produced a program comparable to that of Gandhi for village development. 
There is no denying the fact that the villages today are vibrating with a 
new life which has not been there before. One cannot dismiss scenes of 
thousands of volunteers constructing roads, new public health centers and 
schools springing up, and aris, who until the other day paid blackmail for 
their lands and cattle to the local chieftains and for their souls to the 
pirs, winning elections against their own landlords, as things of no con- 
sequence. 


GLOSSARY 


Arain—an agricultural tribe consisting of small vegetable growers, gardeners, 
tenants or self-cultivating owners in West Pakistan. A few individual mem- 
bers of the Arain tribe became very prosperous and rose to high positions 
under the British. 

Gujjars—an agricultural tribe in West Pakistan. 

Haris—tenants in Sind who render compulsory assistance to their landlords 
by plowing their fields. 

Jats—an agricultural tribe of West Pakistan consisting of peasants and landed 
proprietors concentrated in the southwestern plains of the Punjab. 

Pirs—teligious leaders who are usually superior to mullahs, but not as elevated 
as the saints. 

Rajput—tribe consisting of landowners of noble birth in West Pakistan. 
Originally the name of a military tribe of Hindus who claimed descent from 
the ancient Kshatriyas. 

Tehsil—a revenue sub-division of a District in West Pakistan. 

Thana—a subordinate police station in East Pakistan, the jurisdiction of which 
embraces a number of villages. 


26. This is discussed in Khalid Bin Sayeed, Pakistan: The Formative Phase (Karachi: 
Pakistan Publishing House, 1960), pp. 451-458. 





THE LIBYAN OIL WORKER 


Frederic C. Thomas, Jr. 


HE impact of the oil boom is most readily apparent in the cities of 

Tripoli and Benghazi. Here the oil companies have their offices and 

workshops and employ large staffs. New hotels are being built and 
other businesses have grown as a result of petroleum activity. Purchasing 
power is concentrated here and the sharp rise of prices, particularly in the 
case of goods and services consumed by foreigners and the wealthier Libyans, 
is most strongly felt. And here the mushrooming shanty-towns are bleak 
reminders that there are some social problems which the discovery of oil will 
not by itself solve. 

By contrast, the rural economy, except for a few large farms run mainly 
by non-Libyans, appears to be relatively unaffected by the surge of business 
activity. To the casual observer, life outside the cities continues to follow 
the traditional pattern and provide a comforting element of stability. How- 
ever, a closer look reveals that important and fundamental changes are taking 
place in the rural areas. 

In the Fezzan some villages are all but deserted. Only the aged, the 
women, and the children remain. The manually-operated wells have been 
abandoned, and sand has reclaimed the once-productive gardens. In the Shati 
Valley the young palms are not watered even though an estimated four mil- 
lion gallons of artesian water are lost daily due to run-off and evaporation. 

In the mountains behind Tripoli the movement, mainly of young people, 
away from agriculture has been encouraged by two years of drought. An 
elaborate system of terraces and irrigation canals has been neglected, and the 
men, some with their families, have gone either to Tripoli or to the district 
headquarters where they idly pass the time awaiting a grain distribution, or 
possibly a job with an oil company. 

Even in the more favored coastal belt, where standing water is found 
and intensive cultivation is possible, much good land is unworked. The 


© Freperic C. THOMAS, Jr. worked in Libya for Mobil Oil of Canada Ltd. (Libyan Branch) 
from October 1959 to January 1961. This study is based on research he conducted during that 
period. The statements and opinions expressed herein are his own, and should not be under- 
stood as being the views of Mobil Oil. 
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boundary walls go unrepaired, and the goats and sheep cross over to graze 
at will. 

In a country where less than one per cent of the total land area is suitable 
for settled cultivation and yet must support a majority of the population, such 
waste of the arable land and limited water resources is difficult to excuse. 
It means increased dependence on imported foods. It means a permanent 
loss of skills which, however primitive, have sustained the people in their 
unyielding environment and should continue to do so until gradually im- 
provements can be introduced and accepted. Also, the movement away from 
the land means inevitably the severing of community ties. The kinship bonds 
of the village and the tribe have been the basis of social security in the past 
and are the surest foundation for rural self-help and development in the 
future. 


Petroleum Field Operations and the Rural Exodus 


The exodus from the land is not a new phenomenon. It began during 
the Italian occupation when some of the best lands were confiscated and the 
farmer was left with the choice of becoming a landless farm worker, an 
unskilled urban laborer, or a shepherd on the barren edges of the desert. 
Libyans found employment on the Italian concessions and estates, with the 
army, and on the roads and other public works. During the War thousands 
were employed in the mechanical repair shops, and with independence a 
whole range of new opportunities for wage employment opened up, mainly 
with the Government as policemen, drivers, postoffice workers, watchmen, 
messengers and so forth. More recently it has been the oil companies and 
the contractors working for them who have furnished the Libyan farmer 
with the alternative employment he is seeking. 

For most of the rural population, their first contact with the oil industry 
is when an exploration party moves into the district and hires some labor 
from the village. The farmer who has only a few animals may entrust them 
to his brother or near kinsman and go to work. But after a while he usually 
quits the job; or the party moves to another district and he is laid off. He 
returns to his village but rarely does he go back to farming, especially if his 
land has not been worked during his absence. Instead of embarking on the 
major task of repairing the irrigation channels, rebuilding fences, and break- 
ing up the soil, he waits for a while and then looks for another job. If 
another oil party comes into the area, he may be in luck; if not, he may con- 
sider going to Tripoli or Benghazi to obtain work. 

This is the current pattern, and to this extent the oil companies have 
contributed to the movement away from the land. They offer opportunity 
to the farmer or shepherd who is dissatisfied or hard-pressed, or to his son 
or to the laborer who works for him, diverting them from agriculture and 
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starting the process of estrangement from the environment which they have 
known. 


* * * 


In 1960 there were 34 drilling rigs operating on Libya, more than the 
number that has worked at one time in any Middle Eastern country. Forty-one 
seismic parties, four gravity crews and one magnetometer crew were also 
active in the desert, besides a number of smaller geological and survey parties. 
In addition, waterwell rigs were working ahead of the drilling rigs, and 
mine-clearing crews were either attached to exploration parties or operating 
independently preparing areas for permanent installations. 

Despite the size of this exploration effort, the actual number of persons 
employed in it is relatively small. According to Petroleum Commission figures, 
at mid-1960 a total of 6,300 Libyans were on the payrolls of the oil com- 
panies and the contractors working directly for them. This figure, however, 
does not include the employees of building, labor and some of the transport 
contractors who provide occasional services to the oil companies. Those 
Libyans directly employed in desert exploration operations number only about 
5,000, or one per cent of the total labor force. Nevertheless, the unsettling 
effect of this employment on the outlook of the rura! population and the 
cohesion of the rural community is far greater than these numbers would 
suggest. 


The Attractions of Oilfield Work 


From the point of view of the Libyan, working with an oil company or 
a contractor in the desert has a number of attractions. First and foremost, 
of course, are the wages. This is a subject in which there is unflagging interest, 
a topic for endless comparisons and discussion. The starting rate is 35 piasters 
for an eight-hour work day, and the unskilled laborer can soon advance to 
42 or even 50 piasters, almost twice the amount which the farm laborer is 
paid for a 10 or 11-hour day.’ Besides, the oil worker is given bedding and 
shares a tent with four or five of his fellow workers. Usually they are from 
the same village and work on the same shift. 

The oil worker in the desert receives three meals a day. His minimum 
dai'y ration, prescribed by the Labor Department, is invariably exceeded. It 
includes cheese, butter, potatoes, canned fruit and other comparative luxuries. 
More important, he is entitled to 250 grams of mutton every day and always 
receives more, whereas formerly he could rarely afford meat and then usually 
bought the cheaper varieties such as dried beef and camelmeat. In addition 


*100 piasters equal one Libyan pound or approximately $2.90. 
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to this, each week he is issued a tin of tunafish or sardines, a large tin of 
evaporated milk, tea, sugar, and some boxes of biscuits. Most of the tea and 
sugar is consumed in his tent in the company of his fellow workers. The 
rest of his rations, however, are taken back to his village and often sold. 

Of course, there is a tendency to exaggerate importance of food to people 
who are accustomed to austerity. The ordinary Libyan laborer is not used 
to three “square” meals a day nor to the variety of foods and cooking which 
the European needs to stimulate his appetite. Food for him, on the other 
hand, is more than a means of filling the stomach and warding off hunger. 
The meal which is taken together with family or friends has ritual significance, 
and the food must be prepared according to custom. It is, therefore, not 
entirely fair to say, when noting the quantity of food, that the workers in a 
modern oil camp have never before eaten better than they do now. 

However, they appreciate the savings when meals are provided for them 
on the job. Casual workers, employed within a short distance of their homes, 
will live at the oil camp if they can and enjoy the savings, if not the amenities, 
which this entails. 

The accumulation of rest days which can be spent in their villages is 
another attraction of desert work. Under the Libyan Labor Code every worker 
is entitled to a regular weekly rest day with pay. Since it is usual in desert 
operations to work a seven-day week, rest days are accumulated and taken 
at one time. The schedule of rest days depends for the most part on the 
nature of the operation and the availability of transport. A drilling rig oper- 
ates continuously, and work is divided between shifts. If the shifts are rotated 
each week, three shifts work while one shift is on its days off, resulting in a 
generous schedule of rest days. 

If the drilling site is located far from the village or oasis where labor 
has been hired, transport becomes the main factor in scheduling rest days, 
for the vehicles are needed to haul fresh water and other camp require- 
ments. It is a matter of logistics in desert operations that vehicles be used 
for the dual purpose of transporting workers at the time of scheduled water 
runs. Likewise, the rest days of employees whose homes are in Tripoli and 
Benghazi must be arranged with reference to available airplane space, be- 
cause, in addition to passengers, the aircraft carries fresh fruit, vegetables, 
meat and other perishables as well as emergency spare parts. 

Consequently the Libyan oil worker can look forward to an accumula- 
tion of rest days, at least a week’s vacation for every five weeks on the job. 
Especially for the younger Libyans, whether married or not, this arrangement 
is ideal. It satisfies the somewhat conflicting desires to get out from under 
family authority and still return periodically to their families and the sur- 
roundings which are familiar to them. 
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The Selection of Workers 


The provincial authorities have discouraged employers from transferring 
unskilled labor from one province to another or even from one district to 
another. Therefore, such labor is usually hired in the actual district in which 
operations are taking place. The object of this is to stimulate the local econ- 
omy by spreading the benefits of oil-industry employment. Field hiring is 
also to the employers’ advantage because of the impracticability of transport- 
ing large numbers of workers to and from the cities or returning them to 
distant villages outside the district or the province for their rest days. 

When the seismic or drilling party moves to a new area the party chief 
hires the casual labor he needs through the district commissioner (mutasarrif) 
or sub-district head (mudir). In the case of a drilling rig, from 30 to 60 
workers may be needed, depending upon the size of the rig; and a seismic 
party often requires as many as 80 locally-hired workers. At the other end 
of the scale, a waterwell rig may only require eight or nine. 

In theory at least, the local authority divides the total requirement among 
the sub-districts or the principal shaykhs of the tribes, as the case may be. If 
time allows, the shaykhs go out among their people and further subdivide 
their quotas among the main fractions (4/y#t) and important lineages (‘ay/at) 
of the tribes. This is the same procedure which in theory applies when the 
Government calls for labor for work on the roads or other public works. 

In practice, however, the system breaks down. There are never enough 
jobs to fill to necessitate the procedure operating in its classic form. Also, 
there are always a number of unemployed already congregated at the district 
headquarters, and the mudirs and shaykhs need go no further to find deserv- 
ing candidates for the job openings. (Nevertheless, an effort is made to 
distribute the opportunities among the various tribal groups, and the fact 
that everyone present knows each other's kinship affiliation guards against 
excessive partiality towards any single group.) When the call is for a few 
workers and it is impossible to divide the number, a few of the most needy 
or most persistent are chosen by the mudir for the jobs. 

The mudir is also obliged to find work for his poorer relatives. Such 
nepotism is a function of kinship as much as it is an accepted prerogative of 
authority in customary Arab society. On the other hand, although the mudir 
is an appointed official, his tenure partly depends upon the backing of his 
people; so he must be fair in distributing jobs among the various opposing 
segments of the community. Later he can extend his influence by interceding 
in worker disputes which arise on the job. Sometimes he will even ask that 
a relative or local dignitary loyal to him be hired for the sole purpose of 
keeping discipline and arbitrating disputes in the oil camp. 

Increasing numbers of job-seekers nowadays possess chits, papers, and 
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letters of reference showing some previous work experience. Such docu- 
ments are highly prized. Kept in the wallet, displayed to every passing 
European who may be a potential employer, they become so soiled and dog- 
eared as to be practically illegible. However, they give the possessor an edge 
over the less sophisticated applicants and further influence the selection process. 
The mudir will often assemble a greater number of candidates than is needed 
to fill the openings and leave the final choice to the employer. In this way final 
selection is largely based on previous experience (besides an intelligent ap- 
pearance and physical fitness for the job) and the mudir does not offend any 
group. 

The sedentary farmers and farm laborers are more likely to seek work 
than are the nomads. This may be due to the inherent conservatism of the 
nomad or a prejudice on his part against manual labor. Also, the muadir is in 
closer contact with (and more dependent upon) the sedentary people under 
his jurisdiction and may tend to favor them when selecting workers. 

The nomad who only owns a few sheep and goats and perhaps a camel 
may go to work in the oil fields, entrusting his animals to his kinsmen. And 
the shaykhs will choose from nearby encampments those “who have no sheep” 
- when notified that a company is hiring. However, for the nomad such em- 
ployment is temporary. It is the means of earning money to buy more animals 
and does not indicate a desire to change his occupation permanently. Near 
the town of Sirte, for example, where the nomads congregate to receive relief 
grain, tribesmen will hire out with oil companies only until there is rain and 
the grazing improves, at which time they return to their encampments. 

As regards the age of workers, the strenuous work in some oilfield oper- 
ations, particularly drilling, favors younger men. But there are also camp 
and kitchen positions which can be filled by older persons. Any breakdown 
of ages gives only a rough estimate at best. Few workers are certain of their 
age, and some are hard put even to make a guess. The following, however, 
are the ages which weie claimed by the Libyan personnel on one drilling rig: 


18-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 
7 12 20 8 6 2 
45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 
1 0 0 0 1 ==57 


There are a number of other factors which determine who will go to 
work in the oilfields. Some men will leave their families and go away to 
work only if a brother, z.e. a real brother, remains behind to assume respon- 
sibility for the family’s care. For this purpose an uncle will not do. Animals 
can be left with more distant kinsmen and in some areas with a professional 
shepherd (who is paid a flat monthly rate per head plus a small gift of food 
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and tobacco). While the worker is away his land will either be used by his 
family, or a neighbor, or left idle. In return for the free use of the land, a 
neighbor will agree to water the young palm trees and the fig trees, the pro- 
duce of which belongs to the owner when he returns. 


Turnover of Labor 


Several factors, some already mentioned, contribute to the high labor 
turnover in desert operations. There is the government requirement that un- 
skilled labor be hired in the district in which operations are taking place. 
This usually means terminating at least 50 per cent of the work force when 
the job is finished and operations are shifted elsewhere. Of course, the good 
worker may be promoted to a semi-skilled or skilled position, in which case 
he can be transferred to work in another district. But then the problem arises 
of transporting him to his village for his days off. This may entail a round 
trip of several hundred miles over rough desert track. 

Thus, in the more remote desert areas, it is practical that even semi- 
skilled labor come from the nearest oasis where fresh water is obtained. 
Alternatively, the workers must be picked up at some point along the route 
of access to the work-site or from coastal towns through which supply trucks 
pass going to and from Tripoli. 

In short, the shifting nature of desert oil exploration and the formidable 
problems of logistics necessitate field hiring and a high labor turnover. This 
has an adverse effect on the continuity and efficiency of operations and re- 
quires the training of new men at each new location. The unsettling effect 
on the individual who has adjusted to the working conditions and wishes to 
continue is obvious. If he is skilled, his only alternative is to make Tripoli 
or Benghazi his base. Then he is provided air travel to the city. But that 
means separation from his family and his village. 

The rate of turnover varies depending upon the type of operations. It 
is highest in the case of waterwell crews and survey parties which move camp 
every week or two and often over great distances. Rarely in such cases are 
unskilled workers employed for more than the four-week period within which 
they can be laid off without receiving vacation credit or termination indem- 
nities. (Because of this, employers are sometimes accused of taking advan- 
tage of the provision in order to avoid paying these indemnities. ) 

Labor turnover in a seismic party is also very high because of location 
moves every few months. When the move is to another district most of the 
field hired workers are laid off. Some good workers will be retained if they 
are willing to make their own transportation arrangements for returning to 
their villages. This is a stopgap measure which seldom works out. They 
soon resign, hoping to get another job closer to home. 





THE LIBYAN OIL WORKER 


Changing Attitudes Regarding Employment 


The Libyan is accustomed to this type of temporary employment. In 
agriculture seasonal unemployment is expected, for example between the time 
of sowing and harvest or the maturing of one crop and the next. Also, the 
practice of some form of shifting cultivation results in extended periods of 
semi-employment. Plowing is done in the fall, at the time of the first rains, 
after which there is little work for the men to do except for watering the 
livestock at the wells. The spring harvest only requires about two months of 
work before the long days of summer begin, to be spent largely in conversa- 
tion, games and semi-idleness. 

Periods of relative inactivity are just as much a part of the life of the 
oasis cultivator. If he can, he employs an ex-slave or poor relative to do the 
harder tasks, such as working at the well and maintaining the irrigation 
channels, and in return will give him a third or half of the crop. Much of 
the harvesting of alfalfa, sorghum and vegetables is done by the women. 
Only the collection of dates is a time of general activity. 

Other work is also seasonal or temporary in nature. Libyans employed 
in the tuna industry work only two or three months in the summer and then 
must find another employment. The sponge fisher goes out only when the 
sea is calm. Many road maintenance workers and dock workers are employed 
on a temporary basis. 

For many Libyans this insecurity is the life they know and have adjusted 
to in a land where drought can wipe out an entire crop and kill as much as 
60 per cent of one’s flock. The Arab plows in parts of Cyrenaica where the 
chances of a harvest are one in four, and in Tripolitania he sows barley 
within the walls of reservoirs despite the near certainty that the next flood 
will destroy the crop. This is not fatalism. It is adjustment to the harsh 
realities of their environment. 

However, a new awareness of being unemployed or unprofitably em- 
ployed is beginning to emerge. This is largely due to the attractive wages 
which are now being paid. In the past, paid labor was regarded as ,undig- 
nified, the rewards small, and was undertaken only when circumstances re- 
quired it. Now the rewards are not only greater, but wage labor offers the 
poorer Libyan freedom from the uncertainties of agriculture (for which he 
has little enthusiasm in any case) and even a certain amount of prestige. It 
enables him to marry earlier, to provide for his family and help his relatives, 
and to act generously towards his friends. 

The spread of education and improvement in communications have also 
contributed significantly to this change. From schooling come new values, 
especially the importance of individual effort rather than reliance on the 
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community and on faith, and also the responsibility of the individual for 
self-improvement. There is a general awakening to new ideas, and new sym- 
bols of success—radios, bicycles and wrist watches—have come into fashion. 

This new awareness has prompted many persons, who before would 
have taken for granted a perpetual state of semi-idleness, to look for work 
during the agricultural slack season. Boys from the mountain villages come 
to Tripoli to get jobs as house servants and gardeners. They plan to return 
home after a few months in order to work in the olive groves and cultiva- 
tions, but many of them stay on. The poorer nomads get jobs with an oil 
company or a mineclearing crew until the lambing season or until grazing 
improves. Oasis dwellers obtain temporary employment until the time of the 
date harvest, when they return home. 

Some go to great lengths to get a job. They leave their families and 
travel long distances, wait patiently around the mudiriyyah or at some road 
junction where the oil convoys stop. Yet, they often quit a job at the slightest 
provocation—a small argument or fight, the “poor quality of the food” at 
the camp, or because they were not issued new work gloves or clean overalls. 
Or the worker simply decides one day that he is tired and wants to return 
home, or else he does not bother to report back to work after his days off. 

This apparent contradiction stems partly from a basic conflict of values. 
The job offers much that is attractive and desirabie but it also presupposes 
acceptance of certain values which the worker finds new and strange. The 
job stresses the importance of time and punctuality, whereas the only schedule 
the cultivator or nomad knows is that which is prescribed by nature and the 
needs of his crops and his animals and which ultimately is the will of God. 
Also, the Puritan notion that hard work is intrinsically good is meaningless 
to the Arab, who considers manual labor as something which is undertaken 
only out of necessity. Equally foreign to him is the idea that the individual 
should strive to gain greater responsibility and rise above his fellow men. 
For him such competition is not a behavioral value. Everyone who conforms 
to the rules of society and religion and, above all else, is loyal to his kin 
will get his just rewards. Related to this, moreover, is tne view that authority 
does not stem from those qualities which the job stresses—skill, experience, 
and achievement—but from lineage and wealth. It is not earned by hard 
work, but is either inherent or superimposed by force. He has never experi- 
enced the need for a work hierarchy and the discipline which is essential in 
an industrial undertaking. 

These are the conflicts which confront the Libyan worker who is new on 
the job and require on his part major adjustments. Such ‘adjustments take time. 
(Unfortunately, his immediate responses are apt to be interpreted by his boss 
as lack of ambition or appreciation, ignorance and laziness. ) 

The fact of the matter also is that the job is still regarded by the ordinary 
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Libyan worker as a temporary condition which provides little real security. 
The only positive security in the long run comes from his kinsmen: those who 
were perhaps instrumental in getting him the job in the first place, who take 
care of his animals and his trees when he goes off to work, who are responsible 
for his family while he is away and who help him out when he has no work. 
He may face conflicts in his responsibilities to his employer and the demands 
which his job makes on him, but there is no question in his mind as to his 
obligations to his relatives. For example, tradition rules that he must support 
a relative without asking the cause in the case of a fight. He is similarly obli- 
gated to attend a wedding or a funeral, although it may mean great incon- 
venience. 


The Training of Field Hired Labor 


Training is generally regarded as the obvious means of developing a 
skilled, job oriented, and stable work force. Employers hope that training on 
the job will inculcate a sense of pride in work, a spirit of competition now 
lacking, and perhaps even a degree of company loyalty. 

Irrespective of these long term objectives, training becomes a practical 
necessity in desert operations. The employer cannot provide transportation 
for more than a few skilled employees and must rely, therefore, on field hired 


labor to do many jobs of a semi-skilled nature. He must make maximum use 
of those “‘casuals” who exhibit intelligence and a willingness to learn by 
training them to fill more responsible positions. 

As an inducement promotion usually entails a very substantial increase 
in earnings. An unskilled laborer on a seismic crew may be promoted to an 
assistant driller within a year—a jump from 35 piasters to L£ 1.200 in his 
base salary. A messboy receiving 40 piasters a day may become an assistant 
cook at twice the salary in even less time if he shows ambition and an opening 
occurs. In this he has an advantage in being from the local village, for the 
workers usually prefer to have their meals prepared by one of their own 
people. When he is promoted he is classified as a skilled employee and can re- 
main with the camp when it moves. As already mentioned, the principal 
difficulty which then arises is transporting the employee to and from his place 
of origin on his days off, which often results in losing the newly trained 
worker. 

Training efforts are also frustrated by an apparent unwillingness on the 
part of some Libyans to learn a new job without receiving an increase in salary 
first. This characteristic continually baffles Americans and Europeans who tend 
to place more emphasis on job responsibility and view a higher salary as a 
concomitant or attribute of higher status rather than a prerequisite for im- 
provement. 
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To take an example: When he is first employed in a drilling operation 
the casual laborer is put to work moving sacks of cement, digging ditches, 
cleaning up debris, and doing other menial tasks. Soon, however, a replace- 
ment is needed to work on the floor of the drilling rig and the casual laborer 
is given the job with an automatic increase in his day rate. His more experi- 
enced co-workers help him learn the routine of handling the heavy tools, and 
very soon he becomes a part of a coordinated team. Training in the routine 
responsibilities of the job is a relatively simple process, and the time gap 
between the pay increase and full qualification is comparatively short. How- 
ever, the next step up the promotion ladder—to the job of derrickman—is a 
much bigger one. The job requires considerable skill and involves a number 
of independent responsibilities. Not only is the task of training correspond- 
ingly greater, but there is no certainty that the trainee will qualify for the job. 
But not appreciating the implications of his new assignment, the worker se- 
lected to try his hand at it reacts with an impatience which frustrates the train- 
ing process. Once he has climbed up to his perch high in the derrick and has 
mastered the raw fundamentals of the new job, he demands a derrickman’s 
full rate of pay. The only recourse which is then open to his boss, if he is to 
train a Libyan in the job, is to settle on some intermediate rate. This means 
bargaining (which Americans usually abhor) because the worker expects as- 
surances as to the period of training. These cannot be given since the time 
element depends largely on the individual's ability and progress. 

The implication here is that in a highly technical operation such as oilwell 
drilling many Libyan workers do not yet ascribe any particular status to those 
positions which are within their reach. Every job to which they can aspire 
involves much sweat and hard labor. Unlike the truckdriver, whose “profes- 
sion” is clearly defined and respected, the derrickman is doing a job which, in 
the complexity, dirt and confusion of oilwell drilling, is, on the surface, 
indistinguishable from the jobs of other workers. The only factor making his 
job more desirable is the higher wage it carries. The job is then defined strictly 
in monetary terms, rather than in reference to the skills it requires and re- 
sponsibilities it entails. 


Prospects for the Future 


The number of Libyans working in the oil industry will no doubt continue 
to increase during the next few years as exploration and development proceed 
simultaneously and new concession holders begin operations. Then it will level 
off and may decline somewhat. The World Bank mission has estimated that 
the industry will eventually provide direct employment to 20,000 workers at 
the very most, or about five per cent of Libya’s total force. It would seem that 
this figure is high. In Saudi Arabia, for example, only 12,000 nationals are 


2. IBRD, The Economic Development of Libya, Johns Hopkins Press, 1960, p. 62. 
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employed in the oil industry. Of course, Libyans will find work in fertilizer 
and other industries which use petroleum as a raw material, but such indus- 
tries are also comparatively small employers of labor. 

We have seen, however, that the impact of oil employment in Libyan 
society cannot be measured simply in terms of the number of workers involved. 
Because of the nature of operations and the high rate of labor turnover, 
probably more than twice the number presently employed have at some time 
worked in petroleum exploration. This experience has had an unsettling effect 
on the individuals directly involved as well as on the rural communities from 
which they come. 

The adjustments are striking: Almost overnight oasis cultivators and 
desert herdsmen have become part of a complex industrial undertaking. 
Libyans have moved from the hoe and the adze of their subsistence economy 
to mastery of technical skills and familiarity with elaborate machinery. A quick 
intelligence and natural aptitude have equipped them to deal with the demands 
of the job and the novelties of oil camp life. A simple analysis of the prob- 
lems involved tends to overlook the real drama of this change. 

The adjustment, however, is far from complete: Acceptance of a new 
discipline and new values requires greater continuity of employment than the 
oil industry provides. Also, as we have seen, the Libyan worker reacts to the 
job in a traditional way. He is apt to approach it in an offhand manner and 
quit on an impulse. When he leaves or is terminated, he returns to his village, 
and rather than go back to working the land, lives off his earnings and looks 
for another job. 

In the village, cultivation is neglected. The people are idle and dependent 
on the remittances of others. When there is oil activity nearby, there are indi- 
cations of prosperity: shops are put up and roads improved; there is traffic 
and commerce. The people have more money than before, and they say that 
times are better. But despite appearances, the community has lost much of 
its former productive capacity and has become, in some cases, little more than a 
hiring center and water supply point for the oil companies operating in the 
vicinity. Uncertain that the boom will last, the villagers charge exorbitant 
prices for a sheep, a barrel of water, or a young palm which has been run over 
accidentally by an oil truck. A progressively hardening attitude towards out- 
siders conceals the innate dignity, humor and sense of hospitality of the 
inhabitants. 

What can be expected in the near future? With time and exposure to the 
new working conditions, the Libyan worker may value his job more highly 
and take greater pride in it. If this happens on a wide scale, jobs will fill up 
and there will be less turnover. It will become increasingly difficult for the 
cultivator, the shepherd and the semi-employed to find the type of temporary 
employment they now seek. 

While this reevaluation is taking place, changes in the nature of opera- 
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tions should also encourage the emergence of a more stable work force. The 
exploration phase will draw to a close and operations will settle down within 
more restricted limits. Certain concessions will be written off as non-prospec- 
tive, and attention will focus on those areas where oil has been discovered in 
commercial quantities. Emphasis will be on the drilling of development wells, 
the construction of gathering and field storage systems, the laying of pipelines 
and the building of permanent installations. Labor for these works will be 
drawn from the vicinity and there will be fewer terminations because of lo- 
cation changes. 

Greater continuity of employment should facilitate training efforts and 
encourage specialization. Competition and the acceptance of industrial norms 
will become necessary for promotion. Salaries will probably be more closely 
related to skills and responsibilities than is now the case and, in general, job 
security will have a higher place in the scale of values of the workers. 

When cultivators can no longer look to the industry as a source of tem- 
porary employment, they should see it instead as an assured and growing 
market for the food which they can produce. Each drilling camp, for example, 
requires some 500 pounds of fresh vegetables, 200 pounds of fruit, and 800 
pounds of meat, poultry and fish a week, all of which now comes from 
Tripoli. In the future the local producer should supply some of this demand, 
in addition to the growing demand in the oasis itself. Thus it may be possible, 
with proper planning and incentives, for agriculture to benefit from develop- 
ments which thus far have had a disruptive effect on the rural economy. 





THE SYSTEM OF MEDICINE 
IN MIDDLE EAST CULTURE’ 


Ailon Shiloh 


HE thesis presented here that there is a system of medicine in the 
Middle East which can be structured into a logical and coherent pat- 
tern is predicated on the assumption that this system of medicine 

functions in as legitimate a role, and attempts to fulfill as significant a need, 
as does the system of medicine in the West. Accordingly, there will be no 
reference to “primitive customs” or “black magic” or “witch doctor,” “medi- 
cine man,” or “leech.” 

There will be numerous indications of the intimate relations between 
medicine and religion. Again, religion in the Middle East is regarded as func- 
tioning in as legitimate a role, and as attempting to fulfill as significant a need 
as does religion in the West. Accordingly, there will be no reference in this 
paper to “pagan beliefs,” ‘magical rites’ or “superstitions.” 

The term Middle East is restricted to the geographical area extending 
from the western border of Egypt through to the eastern border of Iraq. The 
countries included within this area are Egypt, the Arabian Peninsula (Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, Aden, the Hadramaut and the remaining protectorates, ‘‘pro- 
tected states” and principalities), Jordan, Israel, Lebanon, Syria and Iraq. The 
data are also applicable, however, to a great degree, to the surrounding coun- 
tries which are included in Patai’s ‘““The Middle East as a Culture Area” 
(Middle East Journal, Vol. V1, No. 1, 1952). This area is largely an arid ex- 
panse of inhospitable deserts, mountains and waste-land. Human and animal 
life are concentrated along the sea coast, the river valleys, oases and certain 
mountain heights. 

Recognizing the existence of certain social, linguistic, religious and racial 
subgroups, one may still discern a broad culture pattern uniting the populations 
of this area and distinguishing it from surrounding cultures and populations. 
The people in this culture area may be categorized as being members of the 


1. Research and preparation of this article was conducted while the author was a member of 
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acknowledgement is due to Dr. Kalman J. Mann, Director-General of the Hadassah Medical 
Organization, for his early and consistent support of this research and for his critical evaluations 
during its stages of development. 
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white race, Mediterranean sub-race; the great majority are Arabs, Muslim in 
faith, agricultural in occupation, poorly educated and poverty-stricken. The 
traditional family is consanguineous, patrilineal, patrilocal, patriarchal and 
endogamous. Individual needs and wants'are dismissed or fulfilled by the 
family while position and participation in external activities are achieved 
through the family. The two groups of nomads and city dwellers are both in 
a state of flux—the former group slowly disappearing as its members settle in 
the villages or towns, and the latter group growing, in certain instances rather 
dramatically, in keeping with the increased orientation towards industrializa- 
tion. Minorities of a linguistic, religious or ethnic nature exist within the ma- 
jority population or in specific localities, and possess defined rights and 
privileges, responsibilities and restrictions. The broad cultural pattern uniting 
the populations of this area is the traditional Middle Eastern culture, and not 
the variants of Western culture, now disseminating throughout the area in 
various degrees of acculturation. 

It must be very clear that the delineation of the medical system of the 
Middle East does not comprise the drawing up of a mere catalogue of isolated 
treatments, beliefs and customs, exhibiting little apparent relationship to each 
other and displaying questionable form or function. 

This article will examine the basic philosophy underlying the entire cul- 
ture complex and it will delineate those concepts necessary to the execution of 
this philosophy. When this philosophy and these concepts have been struc- 
tured, then the hitherto isolated practices will be seen as logical expressions of 
a patterned system. Material for this study was secured through intensive field 
work investigations utilizing the participant-observer technique and the open- 
end questionnaire method, particularly with key informants during the past 
ten years, and extensive library readings from the voluminous literature of the 
Middle East scene. 

These latter sources invariably mention or enumerate various of the medi- 
cal practices within this culture area but there has been little or no attempt 
to systematize or analyze the observations. I found these repetitive listings to 
be very limited in value and I have relied primarily upon my own empirical 
data in the substantiation of the thesis. 


The System of Medicine 


The essential philosophy underlying the system of medicine in the Middle 
East is that all illnesses or injuries are subjective affairs arising out of personal 
actions conducted or not conducted, or caused by someone or something 
possessed with a power. Illnesses or injuries do not just occur—they befall a 
certain victim, at a given time, and in a definite manner because of specific 
causal actions. The etiology of illnesses or injuries is a subjective, personal, 
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soul-probing affair whereby extrinsic factors are searched for. Every possible 
illness or injury has a known cause, therefore a known treatment and a known 
prevention. 

Functioning within this philosophy are the two concepts of animism and 
animatism. 

Animism, as described by Tylor only some seventy-five years ago, is the 
belief in the existence of intangible, non-material spirits which may be souls, 
ghosts, ancestor spirits, flora, fauna, monsters or simply objects. These spirits 
inhabit both the animate and inanimate world. They may be confined to a 
particular body or object or they may be free in time and space. They may de- 
sire to effect good or bad; they may be responsible for particular tasks or 
deeds; or they may be free to be fickle with whom they please and as they 
please. These spirits pervade the entire environment and they must be 
acknowledged, understood, and treated accordingly. 

Animatism is the belief in non-material, non-individualized power, which 
may exist in both the animate and inanimate and which may be employed or 
tapped as a source of great energy. This energy is an impersonal thing which 
may exist latent in an individual or object and be utilized only by those aware 
of the correct method of tapping it; it may exist as a potent force available for 
use only in certain circumstances or occasions, or it may exist as a constant 
force within an individual or object. This force is distributed throughout the 
universe and one must recognize its power and respond appropriately to those 
objects or individuals possessing the force. 

The belief in the existence of spirits (animism) and an impersonal power 
(animatism) is the logic of Middle East concepts of preventive and curative 
medicine. Illnesses and injuries are caused or engendered by a spirit which 
enters the body and creates difficulties, or by a person or object with the power 
negatively to influence or affect the body. It is this spirit or power which 
causes the illness or injury, it is this spirit or power which must be exorcised 
or weakened, and it is this spirit or power which must constantly be 
placated, frightened away, or misled. The spirit may be termed the “evil 
spirit,” the “jinn,” the “devil,” or “Satan” or may have a specific name such 
as “Lilith.” The power to affect and influence the human body (and nature 
as well, in certain circumstances) is popularly concentrated in individuals 
possessing the “evil eye,” although specific objects may contain a power that 
can be utilized to attract or repel evil. 

At this point one must distinguish between injuries affecting the ‘external 
body” and illnesses affecting the “internal body.” The concepts of animism 
and animatism function in the former as well as the latter, but to a lesser 
degree. The emphasis in treatment of injuries to the external parts of the 
body is based primarily upon remedying an obvious, external, objective diff- 
culty. Thus, although the individual who falls from his roof top or tree, or 
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suffers a burn or scald in the home, has certainly been caused to suffer this 
affliction because of an evil spirit or evil eye, the treatment of the afflicted limb 
or section of body is prompt and based upon objective principles of bone- 
setting, blood-stopping, flesh-soothing and skin-bandaging. Concurrent with 
this objective treatment there will be an official search for the evil spirit or 
evil eye which caused the accident. This may or may not be a mere formality 
as there is often implicit recognition that external factors such as carelessness 
are of significance as well. However, repeated accidents or injuries to the 
individual or his family, or resultant permanent crippling or death, aggravate 
the problem and produce a greater orientation toward animism and animatism. 
(It is recognized that not all injuries and illnesses may be conveniently as- 
signed to either the “external body” or the “‘internal body’ but the difference 
is noted by the culture under study and the type of treatment may vary 
accordingly. ) 

It is when dealing with illnesses and the inner body that there is the 
strongest belief in animism and animatism. Faced with the mysterious con- 
cealed illnesses of the inner body, fears of the unknown and lack of knowledge 
of an objective treatment lead the emphasis to be on subjective beliefs in evil 
spirits and evil powers. 

This analysis may be carried a step further. In dealing with illnesses 
and the inner body the primary emphasis is on prevention, in contrast with 
accidents to the external body where the primary emphasis is on treatment. 
It is realized very clearly and dispassionately that the techniques of curative 
medicine in illnesses of the inner body are not as successful as might be 
desired, whereas the results of preventive medicine are far more dramatic and 
fruitful. In dealing with illnesses of the inner body there is a pronounced 
emphasis on preventive medicine with a developed complex of permissible 
and taboo actions governing almost every moment of one’s life. 

It has been emphasized that considerable prestige and status is attached 
to the successful prevention of illness. By this is meant, of course, the success- 
ful prevention of illness as operative within this culture pattern. Illnesses to 
the inner body are caused by the power of the evil eye on the body or the 
entrance of an evil spirit into the body. Such evils, therefore, must be pre- 
vented access to, or interest in, the body. 

Evil spirits abound in the environment ready to pounce on the unsuspect- 
ing victim. Strong, healthy, mature individuals are the least susceptible to 
such attacks; the most susceptible are infants and children, the weak, the ill, 
the aged, and normally healthy individuals in certain circumstances (women 
during menstruation, pregnancy or while giving birth). Evil spirits are always 
lurking ready to enter the body and consequently susceptible persons should 
never be left alone lest this be interpreted as a sign of abandonment to both 
patient and evil spirit. 
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The presence of strong, healthy, mature individuals near the susceptible 
person is a strong deterrent to the evil spirits but unfortunately one cannot 
rely on such persons to be constantly on duty. Therefore various inanimate 
objects which possess a strong power to repel the evil spirits are called into 
play. Common objects of this nature are the “Hand of Fatimah” (beloved 
daughter of Muhammad) which may have inscribed on it holy words in 
Arabic or Hebrew and is generally worn around the neck (among Cochin 
Jews it may be found around the abdomen); the “Shield of David” (a six 
pointed star and similar to the “Hand of Fatimah” in function); blue beads, 
pieces of jewelry or bits of cloth which are worn around the neck or attached 
to the clothing (blue is particularly repugnant to the evil spirits and the evil 
eye, and it may frequently be seen, for example, as the contrast color around 
the doors and windows of a home or as the dangling memento above the 
front or back window of an automobile); a concoction of evil smelling herbs 
which will be placed in a bag and worn close to the body; or various religious 
phrases which are written on paper and sewed into the clothing or put into a 
bag and worn on the body. 

A religious prayer or talisman tacked over the door is particularly efh- 
cacious in repelling the evil spirits from entering a home. In the home where 
there is an infant, various measures are taken to protect the child from the 
evil spirits. Iron wards off the evil spirits and therefore a mother may keep 
an iron knife or pair of scissors under the pillow of her baby. The Bible also 
possesses the power to repel the evil spirits and thus some Jewish mothers 
place a copy of this book beneath the pillow. Another practice, less commonly 
seen, is to preserve the foreskin cut off during the brith millah (the ceremony 
of circumcision conducted on every Jewish male child when he is eight days 
old), dry the piece of skin, powder it, sew it into a piece of cloth and keep it 
under the pillow or among the blankets of the child’s bed. The personal 
foreskin of a child is considered efficacious in repelling evil. 

The evil spirits fear the name of Allah; it strikes terror into their hearts, 
weakens and forces them to withdraw, or repels them completely. Conse- 
quently his name is uttered perpetually while engaged in the everyday routine 
of life in the field, the kitchen, eating, washing, relaxing. 

Otherwise healthy individuals in susceptible circumstances must be par- 
ticularly careful to invoke his name. When a Muslim couple is about to en- 
gage in sexual intercourse the male must first say a prayer (“I seek refuge in 
Allah, from the accursed Satan, in the name of Allah, the Beneficient, the 
Merciful”). If this is not said the evil spirit will enter the woman and her 
child will be evil, bad, or a devil, or the woman herself might fall ill. (I 
might note that a prayer to Allah also ensures conception—the mere physical 
act of intercourse is no guarantee. ) 

From the moment of conception until the last birth pang, the pregnant 
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woman is especially sensitive to the evil spirits. Each of her actions is care- 
fully watched by them and should she commit a transgression or ignore a 
restriction, or not constantly invoke the power of Allah, retribution will follow 
as surely as night follows day. Through the actions of the pregnant woman, 
the evil spirits may gain access to her body to effect abortion, difficult or fatal 
childbirth, or imprint lasting negative results on the child. 

During delivery a woman must constantly repeat “In the name of Allah” 
or else the evil spirits will exchange her child for one of their own. This is a 
“changeling.” (The description of a “changeling” tallies with that of a 
feeble-minded child or a mongoloid idiot.) A “changeling” is not human, and 
therefore it is socially acceptable to let such a child die of neglect or malnu- 
trition. 

The afterbirth contains a powerful force of protection for the newly-born 
child and must be saved. It may be left attached to the child for some hours 
or overnight and it then must be preserved in or near the house. Immediately 
to cut off and dispose of the afterbirth is callously to throw away a source of 
strength that the newly-born infant sorely needs. 

Women during menstruation are very dangerous as they not only are im- 
pure and unclean but, if not actually possessed by a spirit, are certainly facile 
transmitters of the actions of the evil spirits. Accordingly they must be sepa- 
rated from the healthy and, more important, kept far from the susceptible 
(especially the ill and women in labor). As an extreme, women during 
menstruation must leave the home and live in a menstruation hut or tent for 
the entire period, returning to their homes only after having been purified. 
(One might speculate on the emotional, social and physical salutary effects 
of these monthly absences.) Or they are permitted to remain in the home sub- 
ject to numerous restrictions. Among other things the menstruating woman 
must sleep on the floor or on a low bed, must have no sex relations with her 
husband, must not even touch him or his bed, and should not prepare any 
meals or enter a home wherein there is an ill person or woman in labor. It is 
understood that this isolation or these restrictions function ideally within the 
society possessing an extended family. The disintegration of the extended 
family leads to the forced abandonment of many of these practices, although 
not necessarily the beliefs and fears if the taboos are violated. 

On fainting a person must immediately have his anus closed as this is the 
“door of breath” and an evil spirit can enter and remove the unconscious per- 
son's soul. (In Greece it is the custom among midwives to blow into the anus 
of a new-born child in order to give it life.) 

It is essential that a person die where he was born and among friends. 
To die among strangers in a foreign land is to invite the evil spirits to play 
havoc with one’s soul and body. 

The prevention of illnesses to the inner body caused by the evil eye, as 
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distinct from the prevention of illnesses to the inner body caused by the evil 
spirits, is based on the principle of misleading the evil eye, of deceiving it, 
and deluding it. The evil eye is a particularly feared thing and more than 
half of all deaths are attributed to it. In contrast to the evil spirits which are 
attracted to the ill, the weak, the aged and children, the evil eye is attracted 
to the healthy, the beautiful, the happy and children. 

In the Middle East, possessors of the evil eye are often women. I am 
unaware of any satisfactory explanation for this singular sex speciality. A 
clue to the theoretical foundation for research into this problem may be ascer- 
tained from the writings of Freud. He had no doubts as to the source of the 
evil eye. 

“Whoever possesses something at once valuable and fragile is afraid of 
the envy of others, in that he projects on them the envy he would have felt 
in their place. A feeling like this betrays itself in a look even though it is 
not put into words; and when a man attracts the attention of others by notice- 
able, and particularly by unattractive, attributes they are ready to believe that 
his envy is rising to more than usual heights and that this intensity in it will 
convert it into effective action. What is feared is thus a secret intention of 
harming someone, and certain signs are taken to mean that such an intention 
is capable of becoming an act.” (from “The ‘Uncanny’” by S. Freud, first 
published in Imago, Bd. V., 1919. Published in English in the fourth volume 
of Freud’s Collected Papers (London: Hogarth Press Ltd., 1925) and later 
in a series of collected papers entitled On Creativity and the Unconscious 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958). 

Roheim has amplified further the theory that the evil eye is in reality an 
envious eye (“The Evil Eye,” Yearbook of Psychoanalysis, Vol. 9, 1953) and 
it may not be completely incorrect to state that the entire corpus of preventive 
measures is based upon the principle of not attracting the attention of this 
envious or evil eye. However, further original research will be necessary in 
order to reveal how useful these theories are in understanding why, in the 
Middle East, women appear as frequent possessors of the evil eye. 

The young are a particular attraction to the evil eye. Thus children, 
esteemed the greatest of blessings, are kept dirty, ragged and unkempt, par- 
ticularly when out in public. The child may be called “Oh, dirty one,” or 
“Oh, evil one” and similar such names in order to disguise the true feelings of 
the parent. The child may be given a false name, and its true name be kept 
a secret, in order that the real name may not be overheard and utilized for 
negative purposes. The child will never be praised in public or boasted 
about. On the contrary, it will constantly be decried and complained about. 
A male child may be dressed as a girl and referred to in the feminine inasmuch 
as females have less prestige or desirability. All of the above practices against 
the evil eye are especially followed if there have been previous infant deaths 
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in the family, or if this is the sole child. To arouse disgust in the eye of the 
beholder is far healthier than to arouse admiration. 

Praise, if given to anyone, must be denied or deprecated. Questions as 
to personal or familial health, business, or status should be replied to with 
shaking heads and gloomy predictions. Boasting is considered the fool’s way 
of courting disaster, as is the airing of one’s future plans. However, concurrent 
with the above, it is possible to accept and give praise or note good looks, 
good health, or good fortune, if one is careful to constantly invoke the name 
of Allah and /or deny the force of the evil eye. 

The Muslim custom of keeping women veiled may have its origin in 
seeking protection against the evil eye of other, less fortunate women, and it is 
quite possible that the traditional bridal veil is a similar protective measure. 

If the evil eye is attracted to someone and desires to work its harmful 
power, knowledge of the personal name of the victim, or possession of clip- 
pings from his nails or hair, are utilized in the concoctions, curses or wishes, 
and greatly enhance the success of the undertaking. Thus, personal names 
must not be bandied about, and nail and hair clippings must be preserved and 
burnt. The evil eye can also poison food and thus the host must always serve 
a guest promptly and before himself, lest the guest, possessing the evil eye, 
become angry and harm the food. (A Muslim precept to this effect reads: 
“There are three things in life a man must do quickly: marry off a marriage- 
able daughter, bury the dead, and feed a guest.’’) 

Particularly valuable in defense against the evil eye are amulets. Blue 
beads are the most common type and they may be found on the person, in the 
house, or on a dog, horse cart or automobile. 

These few examples should suffice to illustrate the practices of preventive 
medicine in dealing with illnesses of the inner body. If, unfortunately, evil 
spirits do gain access to the body, or the evil eye does find the body interesting 
and casts its dread influence, and there is a resultant illness or difficulty, then 
the practices of curative medicine are brought into play. 

It should be noted that in these practices of preventive medicine, there is 
not necessarily the clear differentiation between those practices against the 
evil eye or those against the evil spirit as made here. To clarify the subject 
they have been separated but in actual fact there is not necessarily this con- 
stant clear division and there may be a blending or diffusion of what the evil 
spirit can effect, the evil eye can effect, or what the two together can effect. 
This blending is particularly noticeable when analyzing the curative practices. 

As indicated earlier, the curative practices are recognized as being less 
successful, ultimately, than the preventive measures. Therefore, although the 
curative practices ostensibly assist in ejecting the evil spirit which has taken 
possession of the body ridding the body of the baleful influence of the evil 
eye, at a deeper level the purpose of these curative practices is to provide 
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emotional comfort and security to the patient and his family. 

This is clearly seen in the techniques of the local practitioner when he is 
called to the patient's bedside: 

1) The local practitioner gives the family his undivided attention—he is 
there solely for their interests and he is patently desirous of listening to them 
for as long as they wish to speak. 

2) He then identifies and names the disease—to do this is to immediately 
define it, circumscribe it, tame it, weaken it. The diagnosis provides the patient 
with a sense of relief that the unknown pain has been mastered and it provides 
the practitioner with a medical treatment. 

3) The practitioner then makes a positive prognosis—to pronounce a 
positive prognosis neutralizes or weakens the evil forces at work on the ill 
person and promotes and strengthens the assistance of strong or positive forces 
working on his behalf; the sick individual and his family know that only direct 
positive benefits can flow from such a pronouncement. 

4) The practitioner then initiates certain curative measures to evict the 
evil spirits or draw away the evil eye. These include smoking, drinking, 
chanting, praying, burning, blood-letting, emetics, purgatives, massages. A 
burning blue rag may be snuffed and then smelled to weaken or frighten out 
the evil spirit, especially during childbirth. Charms and holy phrases written 
on paper may be soaked in a liquid and then drunk in order to internalize the 
holy power. The spittle of a holy man may be applied to the disturbed organ 
of the body. The patient's name may be changed in order that the evil spirit 
may somehow be misled and lose the patient, or never find him. Drastic 
measures of a painful nature may be utilized in order to force out the spirit. 
A red hot nail may be pressed against the abdomen of an infant a number of 
times to force out the evil causing the dysentery; it may be pressed against 
other parts of the skin to evict the evil spirit causing smallpox or rheumatism, 
or it may be pressed against a “‘boil’ under the tongue to enable the baby to 
take the breast. The entire family may be involved to chant special prayers, 
songs, or phrases. They may be called upon to fast or suffer other discomforts, 
the parents to abstain from sexual relations, or members of the family to travel 
on a pilgrimage to a holy man, tomb or town. There may be bargaining on 
the part of the family and precious animate or inanimate objects may be 
sacrificed to the evil spirit in order to appease, satisfy or sate it. Vows of 
sacrifice, pilgrimage, servitude, deed or dress may be sworn to Allah if he will 
only exert his power and save the patient. 

5) Finally, the local practitioner leaves a token with the patient—to 
serve as a tangible reminder of the practitioner and his visit; and to symbolize 
the tremendous forces at work in defence of the patient. 

The patient, recipient of this rich fund of strength, is emotionally able 
to endure the physical discomforts during the proscribed course of curative 
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treatment and is mentally prepared for possible death should the treatment 
not succeed. 

By not succeeding is meant not succeeding in its official avowed purpose— 
the ejection of the evil spirits or the evil eye. To succeed means literally to 
have removed the evil eye or the evil spirit from the body. If the patient 
should die it was because the patient or his family had, consciously or un- 
consciously, committed such offences in attracting the evil eye or permitting 
evil spirits to enter the body that no power was able to thwart the evil and 
save the patient. 

It is clear that both patient and practitioner operate within a cultural 
framework of knowledge and values that explains their respective actions. 
Within their terms of reference, the patient and his family search their 
thoughts and actions to ascertain how this misfortune could have occurred, 
or by whom it could have been effected; while the practitioner, on the basis 
of their statements and the patient's complaint, formulates his diagnosis and 
treatment. The success in a certain number of these cases instills in all added 
faith in the system. There are few cynics or sceptics among the patients and 
few charlatans or frauds among the practitioners. 

The type of medical practitioner called upon to render service depends 
primarily on the ailment and the sex of the patient. Operating within this 
medical system there may be distinguished perhaps three or four types of local 
practitioners who specialize in their areas and methods of treatment. These 
specialists vary in sex, role, status and rewards. 

The local practitioner who effects curative treatment to the external body 
possesses relatively little status and receives minimal material rewards. The 
treatment of scalds and burns and the setting of broken or fractured bones is 
frequently the task of the local barber or shepherd. Since the functioning of 
the barber in such a role may be more easily grasped, it might be in order to 
discuss the role and functioning of the shepherd. By virtue of his experience 
with flocks of sheep and goats the local shepherd has been taught and acquired 
an extensive knowledge in this area of treatment and he is often called upon 
to effect a similar treatment on humans when needed. There is no particular 
status attached to this role; indeed, it is often regarded as one of the tasks 
of the local shepherd. 

Treatment, as noted earlier, is based upon remedying an external difficulty 
through the prompt application of objective principles of bone-setting, blood- 
stopping, flesh-soothing, and skin-bandaging. The primary reward to the 
shepherd, both in the eyes of himself and his community, is the knowledge 
that ‘Allah knows what I did.” 

The area of gynecology and obstetrics is under the authority of women 
. who have a) ceased menstruation and b) acquired learning and experience on 
the subject and its problems. These female practitioners are responsible for 
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treatment of infertility, frigidity, conception, abortion, a healthy pregnancy, a 
successful birth and the initial years of an infant's life. In addition to utilizing 
the concepts and practices based upon animism and animatism, these women 
possess a superb knowledge of the local pharmacopeiae and a shrewd grasp of 
the social and emotional factors surrounding each case. This role as fulfilled 
by these women provides a unique status to them in that it virtually justifies 
their existence within the society.’ 

The third type of specialist who may function in this society might be 
termed the local pharmacologist. This person possesses an extensive knowl- 
edge and stock of lotions, potions, herbs and drugs from plant, animal and 
mineral sources considered to be efficacious for the treatment of assorted ill- 
nesses and injuries. The great majority of these applications are of a neutral 
Or positive nature. Few correspond to the “Dseckopia’” of Europe. All medical 
specialists possess some degree of knowledge in this subject but, depending 
on its size and capabilities, the local population may be able to support a 
practitioner specializing primarily in pharmacology. 

The local practitioner responsible for preventive and curative medicine 
to the internal body is the possessor of the highest status among the medical 
practitioners. He can secure the greatest immediate rewards of this world 
and the potential rewards of the future world. 

This medical specialist is generally a male of senior years and of religious- 
medical standing. In the fulfillment of his role he must be well-versed in the 
concepts of animism and animatism. However, such knowledge alone is not 
sufficient for the successful fulfillment of this important role. He must have 
a personality that will inspire confidence and elicit information from the 
patient and his family. In addition, this specialist must be aware of the signifi- 
cance of a host of symptoms and complaints, certain of which may or may not 
be expressed. He must possess, to a high degree, the qualities of sensitivity and 
intuitiveness, for many of his diagnoses will be based upon implicit under- 
standings and tacit agreements. He must have the ability quickly to analyze 
and evaluate the interrelations of his patient vis-a-vis his family and his com- 
munity. Finally, he must have at his fingertips the knowledge of a vast store 
of diagnoses and treatments, any one of which he may need at a sudden mo- 
ment. In short, this medical specialist must be a model-figure who radiates 
authority, prestige and knowledge and possesses tappable resources of sym- 
pathy, identification and assistance. 

It is clear that very few persons are endowed with the abilities necessary 
to undertake this rdle or are able to acquire the vast accumulation of knowl- 








2. In this society with its traditional high death rate and low life expectancy rate, the 
individuals who live to an advanced age are regarded with ambivalent feelings of envy and fear. 
It is felt that a person could have reached such an age only through collusion with the evil spirits 
or possession of the evil eye. To repudiate such beliefs, persons in this age category often attempt 
to achieve status and security through fulfilling educational, religious or medical rdles. 
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edge necessary to the fulfillment of the réle. This is particularly so in a society 
where the life expectancy of the average male may not exceed adulthood. In 
addition, the intimate inter-relationship of religion and medicine as practiced 
on this mysterious and dangerous problem—preventive and curative medicine 
to the internal body—tend to surround this rdle with an aura bordering on awe 
and worship. As a result, the medical practitioner who specialises in the treat- 
ment of preventive and curative medicine to the internal body possesses not 
only the highest status and prestige of all the medical specialists, but also 
occupies an elevated status within his community. 

Finally, it must be noted that although home care is the common pro- 
cedure, there do exist other places of treatment as well. Certain sites and 
localities are believed to be efficacious in effecting successful cures of a com- 
plex or chronic nature. Generally these geographic spots are believed to be 
possessed of a latent positive power which may be tapped through knowledge 
of the correct procedure—the latter entailing aspects of residence at the site 
or locality for purposes of prayer, sacrifice, or fulfillment of vows. These sites 
and localities may be located where reputedly holy or powerful individuals 
lived, visited, practiced, died, are buried or made post-mortem appearances. 
They may represent a unique or striking geographic feature, or they may 
possess other historical or cultural significance. These sites and localities may 
be “general practitioners’—capable of curing any illness or difficulty. The 
sites and localities may possess year-round potency or only specific calendric 
periods of power. Either way, around each site and locality endowed with 
such powers and fulfilling such a rdéle, there may be an impressive population 
which derives its income from the foreign visitors and collectively these popu- 
lations form a determined economic force. 

In conclusion, the thesis of this article has been that there does exist a 
system of medicine in the Middle East culture and that this system can be 
structured into a logical and coherent pattern. It is quite clear that this report 
has dealt briefly with a number of crucial questions concerning this thesis. 
Further research is considered necessary in order to fully delineate and docu- 
ment the above-structured medical system. Even while research at this level 
continues, one problem has been selected for particular study—the dynamics 
which occur when this system of medicine interacts with the system of medicine 
of the West. Present research indicates that this interaction is not a haphazard 
chance affair but rather that it operates along what appear to be critical prag- 
matic evaluations for optimal functioning. It is intended to present these 
operations at a later date. 
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WESTERNIZED EDUCATION 
IN OTTOMAN TURKEY 


Roderic H. Davison 


N the early nineteenth century, when the reforming Sultan Mahmud II 
put his civil officials into Western trousers and frock coats and red fezzes, 
the members of the ulema retained the traditional robe and turban. This 

may have been due to the intercession of Kegecizade Izzet, the molla of 
Galata, who is said to have convinced the Sultan that, in the eyes of the 
people, “justice resided in the turban.”* Later in the same century Europeans 
in Istanbul found that, when in the summer they wrapped white cloth around 
their straw hats as protection against the heat, the common Turk suddenly 
became deferential, and regarded them as okumus—well read or well edu- 
cated.’ Learning also, it seemed, resided in the turban. 

The facts were, however, at variance with the popular attitude. The 
educational system which produced the learned men of Islam had fallen on 
evil days. The quality of the medrese—the higher school of Islamic education 
—had declined sharply since the sixteenth century.* No longer did the ulema 
have even the good classical liberal education. There were, of course, excep- 
tions. Some members of the ulema such as Cevdet Pasa were quite well edu- 
cated, but much of this was self-education. Cevdet himself, though he defended 
some members of the ulema for their wisdom, did not hesitate to condemn 
others as ignorant.* In general the ulema knew little about their own empire; 
about the surrounding world their ignorance was vast. There was certainly 
nothing in Islam that enjoined ignorance. Quite to the contrary, Islamic 
civilization in earlier days had produced fine schools, good scholarship in 
various fields of learning, and had borrowed widely from other cultures. 
“Seek knowledge even in China’ was generally considered one of the sayings 
of the prophet Muhammad. But pride, suspicion, lethargy, fear of contact 
with the infidel, all had contributed to the stagnation of education. 

The ulema were not only the judges and juriconsults of the Ottoman 
Empire, but its teachers as well, and their ignorance affected others. What 
they gave their pupils in the mekteb, or grammar school, could hardly pass 


1. Charles Mismer, Souvenirs du monde musulman (Paris, 1892), p. 112. Mismer heard this 
from Izzet Molla’s son, Fuad Pasa. 
2. H. G. Dwight, Constantinople and its Problems (New York, 1901), p. 199. 
3. H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, 1/2 (London, 1957), 
pp. 104-113, 143-154, 161-162. 
4. Ebul’ula Mardin, Medeni hukuk cephesinden Ahmet Cevdet Pasa ({stanbul, 1946), p. 294; 
Cevdet Pasa, Tezakir 1-12, ed Cavid Baysun (Ankara, 1953), p. 68. 
© Roperic H. Davison is professor of history at the George Washington University. This article 
is based on a paper read by the author at the annual meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation on December 29, 1960, in New York. 
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for proper education in the world of the nineteenth century.’ Most Turks 
grew up without any sound knowledge of their Islamic past, of their Turkish 
past, or of the world around them. When the elder Moltke first went as 
military adviser to the Ottoman Empire in the 1830's he found there “edu- 
cated” officials who only out of courtesy accepted his opinion that the earth 
was round.® The learning of Islam was forgotten, the learning of the modern 
West not yet acquired. Western languages were known to almost no Turk. 
It was symptomatic that when in the 1820's distrust of rebel Greeks forced 
the Turks to look to their own people for official interpreters, the first one 
was Bulgaroglu Yahya Naci Efendi, a Bulgar converted from Greek Orthodoxy 
to Islam, and the second Hoca Ishak Efendi, a Jew converted to Islam. 

Into this Muslim Turkish society came Western educational influences, 
beginning in a trickle in the later eighteenth century, and growing into a flood 
by the early twentieth. All parts of the Ottoman Empire were affected, Egypt 
and the Balkan areas in some ways more profoundly than the rest. Our con- 
cern here, however, is with the Turkish portions of the empire in particular. 
Turks were affected by Western educational influences which came through 
six channels. The most important of these is too broad to deal with in brief 
compass, and will have to be dismissed with only a mention of its significance. 
This channel is education in its truest sense—the totality of life-long individual 
experience, gained on the job, in travel, through private reading, and in dis- 
cussions with others, often in the salons and coteries of learning that congre- 
gated about one or another of the leading statesmen, poets or writers of 
Istanbul. Suffice it to note here that those nineteenth-century Turks who were 
best educated and who best absorbed Western learning were essentially 
autodidacts, whatever their formal schooling—Ahmed Vefik Pasa, a voracious 
reader, who was nicknamed an “upset library” by his contemporaries; Ali Pasa, 
who learned his French under a tree in the Ottoman embassy garden in Vienna; 
Miinif Pasa, whose private studies far eclipsed his three years at the University 
of Berlin; Ziya Gokalp, who studied French philosophy and sociology by him- 
self in nine years of Anatolian exile. Each took from the Islamic past and 
from the West what suited his intellectual needs. Each was a decided indi- 
vidual, yet all realized the advantages of borrowing from Western education. 
These men and others like them were the first real leaders for the Westerniza- 
tion of education in the empire. 

The other five channels through which Western educational influences 
flowed into the empire were those of formal schools or school systems. The 
most obvious channel was the large group of schools in the Ottoman Empire 


5. Gibb and Bowen, Islamic Society 1/2, pp. 139-143; Osman Ergin, Tirkiye maarif tarihi 
(Istanbul, 1939-1943), I, pp. 68-82, and II, p. 383 ff. 
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which were supported and operated by Westerners. Almost all were mission 
schools. Although some foreign Catholic schools, in particular French, had 
existed for many years in the empire, the rapid growth of mission schools 
came in the nineteenth and earlier twentieth centuries. These were the years 
of the great flowering of Protestant oversea missions, of Catholic reaction in 
kind, and of the new imperialism which led governments and peoples of 
several European powers to support in the Near East schools purveying their 
own brand of culture. By the eve of World War I an unofficial count put 
French Catholic schools in the Ottoman Empire at 500, American schools at 
675, British at 178. The French schools enrolled 59,414 students, the American 
schools 34,317, and the British 12,800.’ There were also German, Italian, 
Austro-Hungarian and Russian schools in lesser numbers. Most of these 
schools were elementary, though there were among them some excellent 
secondary schools and a few collegiate level. It looks as if, in the century 
before 1914, the Ottoman Empire had received a massive infusion of Western 
education. What impact had this on the Turks? 

To the extent that the impact is measurable, it was slim. This is in part 
because the figures for schools are deceptive. Many of the foreign schools 
were located in the Arab portions of the empire, where few Turks lived; 
and the Arabs who attended such schools were largely Christians, of what- 
ever communion. Many of the schools were in fact run by native Christians, 
with a bit of foreign support and supervision. But the major reason for 
the lack of influence on the Turks was that, even in the Turkish-populated 
areas, very few of them attended such schools. In part this was owing to 
suspicion of things foreign, but even more the suspicion of things Christian, 
coupled with the tradition that each millet, or religious community, should 
provide its own schools for its own communicants. Christian missionaries 
who, filled with evangelistic zeal, went to the Ottoman Empire in the 
early nineteenth century, soon found that Muslims and Jews were unlikely 
to apostatize or even to accept Christian education. The mission schools then 
concentrated their efforts on the Gregorian Armenian, Greek Orthodox, and 
other smaller Christian groups in the Near East. Turks were therefore more 
likely than ever to reject the foreign schools because they catered to Christians 
and brought the religion of the infidel. Sometimes the Turkish reaction was 


7. Paul Monroe, “Education,” in E. G. Mears, ed., Modern Turkey (New York, 1924), pp. 
130-132, figures taken from World’s Missions for 1914. Cf. figures for the Asian portions of the 
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52-53, 57, 63-64, 85-114, 125-126, 132-133. Definitions of foreign schools in these two sources are 
not precise—in some cases the schools appear to be native institutions under foreign auspices and 
with foreign financial support, in other cases native schools maintained by local Christian churches 
associated with a “foreign” communion, and in other cases schools largely staffed and directly 
operated by foreign missionaries. See also lists of Catholic schools in Ergin, Maarif tarihi, Il, pp. 
637-648. 
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one of outright hostility. This could be expressed with vigor in local com- 
munities, as it was in the early years of Robert College, the outstanding 
American institution in Turkey, and one which was in fact not formally con- 
nected with any mission, though Congregational missionaries were prominent 
in its founding and its instructional staff. The wife of the imam of the 
village of Rumeli Hisar: on the Bosporus, where the college was located, led 
the local opposition which sometimes advanced from rich verbal abuse to 
stone-throwing.® The hostility could also be expressed governmentally, through 
harassment by official regulation and unofficial pressure, and sometimes Turk- 
ish students at the foreign institutions were forced by the sultan to leave them. 
Such harassment reached a peak under Sultan Abdiilhamid II in the 1880's and 
again in the 1890’s.° 

But what of the Turks who did attend the foreign schools? Who were 
they, and what impact bad the completely Westernized curriculum on them? 
This would be a rewarding study, though a difficult one, for some scholar to 
undertake. Only tentative answers can be attempted here. There are in ex- 
istence no composite statistics on Turks who attended foreign schools in the 
empire. Scattered information indicates that the first to attend were probably 
some of the rare Muslim converts to Christianity. One Turk had by the end 
of the Crimean War completed part of the theological course in Cyrus 
Hamlin’s seminary at Bebek on the Bosporus, operated under the Congrega- 
tional mission board.”® Possibly the Turk had become a Christian. In 1857 
there was one Turkish girl among the 110 pupils of a school in Izmir operated 
by the Kaiserwirth Deaconesses of Prussia.” It is possible that she also was 
a convert. The two Turkish students in a student body of 71 at Robert College 
in 1869 were Christians.** Such converts were practically outcasts from their 
own Muslim Turkish community, because they had changed millets. 

Yet true Muslim Turks in a trickle began to attend some foreign schools 
in the empire, though at what date only further research will reveal. A few 
Turks, including students at the Palace School who were sons of leading 
families, came to Cyrus Hamlin’s seminary in the 1840's to see his experiments 
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in chemistry and physics. But they were visitors only.** Possibly enrollment 
of Turks in the foreign schools began just after the Hatt-1 hiimayun, the reform 
decree of 1856. At least by the 1870’s small groups of Turks regularly ap- 
peared on the rolls of some foreign schools. By the time of the 1908 Young 
Turk revolution Turks in Robert College constituted between three and five 
per cent of a student body which totalled over 300."* In some of the French 
schools the percentages were higher.* 

Most such students seem, however, to have been in the lower or preparatory 
years. At least in Robert College few completed the course. By 1903, to use 
a Soviet-style statistic, 100 per cent of the Turkish graduates of that institution 
were of Bektasi dervish background, and consequently not orthodox in Islam. 
This statistic was represented by one man, Hulisi Hiiseyin [Pektas} Efendi, 
grandson of the sheikh of the local Bektasi tekke. He was the unique Turk 
among 195 Bulgars, 144 Armenians, 76 Greeks, 2 Jews, and 17 Europeans or 
Americans who had earned the bachelor’s degree over the forty-year period 
since the college’s founding in 1863. Both of the Turkish graduates of the 
American School for Girls by the same date were daughters of enlightened 
and well-educated government officials. The first was Giilistan, daughter of 
a Circassian slave girl freed from Sultan Abdiilaziz’s harem and of General 
Tevfik, a man who evidently believed strongly in education for girls. Giilistan 
completed the high school curriculum and graduated in 1890. The second 
was Halide Edib [Adivar}, who after graduation with an A.B. degree in 1901 
was to become known as a leading author, feminist, patriot and professor.** 
The first Muslim Turks to attend Catholic schools in the empire were possibly 
the eight sons of Marshal Fuad Pasa, a man who had had much of his educa- 
tion in the reasonably advanced schools of Egypt, who had been a special 
envoy to Austria and Russia, and who was favorably known among the 
populace for his outspoken opposition to policies and favorites of Abdiilhamid 
II.*” An analysis made in 1914 of the occupations of students in the French 
Collége St. Joseph shows that all came from upper-class groups; and although 
there is no indication of religion, it is likely that the Muslim fathers were of 
even more distinguished political and social standing than the non-Muslim, 
and probably had fairly Westernized educational backgrounds.” A tentative 
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conclusion, which would require further study, is that those Turks who had 
part of their education in the foreign schools in the empire came either from 
heterodox religious backgrounds or from élite families already considerably 
influenced by Western culture. Just how these students reacted to their educa- 
tion in such schools is a subject which also requires further investigation. 

The foreign schools must also have had a wider, though imponderable, 
positive effect. As the Rumeli Hisar imam’s wife finally came to realize that 
the foreign teachers were, as she said, “better people than we are,” so un- 
doubtedly many Turks came to respect the Westernized education and the 
educators.** Some of them felt freer to express this feeling after the 1908 
revolution had curbed Abdiilhamid’s autocracy with the reimposition of a 
parliamentary régime. “Hitherto only Armenians have been able to avail 
themselves of the privileges of this college,” said a Turkish official to the staff 
of the Congregationalist Euphrates College at Harput. ““We Turks have been 
forbidden to send our children here. That is all changed now, and we will 
share with you in the enjoyment of what this institution offers .. ."* After 
1908 the number of Turkish students enrolled in the foreign institutions rose. 
The American College for Girls was besieged by Turkish applicants, many of 
whom had to be turned away. By 1913 Robert College had 67 Turkish students, 
nearly 15 per cent of the then student body of 470, and 23 non-Turk Muslims 
as well. The Collége St. Joseph had over 50 per cent Turks. In all the Ameri- 
can colleges in the Turkish areas in 1913, Turkish students made up seven 
per cent of the total.** Enver Bey even declared, though it was a considerable 
polite stretching of the truth, that the American schools had inspired the 
reform program of himself and his brother Young Turks.** When, however, 
all these things are considered, the total influence among Turks of the foreign 
institutions in the empire must have been slim. As a leaven, it may have been 
of real significance. 

Far more important in total impact on Turks were the specialized higher 
schools set up by the Ottoman government itself. These provided what was 
probably the major educational channel for the introduction of Western ideas 
into the empire. The need for such schools was felt when defeat in eighteenth 
century wars brought home the lesson of Ottoman military backwardness in 
relation to Europe. Army and navy schools for mathematics and engineering 
were created in the later eighteenth century, with the aid of European rene- 
gades and translated textbooks. More such special higher schools were estab- 
lished in the nineteenth century, including a school of military medicine and 
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a military academy. Civil schools of public affairs, of medicine, of languages, 
of law, and others were added. Though designated “higher” schools, most 
began at quite an elementary level, or confounded in themselves all grades 
from primary years to technical college. In the naval academy in the 1830's, 
for instance, half of the 200 students were just learning to read and write; 
only 30 were advanced enough to study navigation.” 

‘ Until past mid-century these schools provided little of the leadership 
needed for modernizing the Ottoman Empire. Such leadership still came 
largely from the self-taught. Graduates of the military schools did, however, 
sometimes become teachers and so exercised influence in the secular lower and 
middle schools which the government began to institute in the 1860’s.** And 
from about 1875 on the higher schools were producing a significant portion of 
the leadership of the empire. The great advantage of these schools was to 
teach French, which opened up a new world of ideas, and to bring Western 
concepts of mathematics, science, geography, history, politics. It was the 
military medical school which produced the first Young Turks. The education 
in the higher schools was not purely Western, but it was Westernized. The 
curriculum of the Mektebi Miilkiye, a higher school established in 1859 to 
train civil officials, would be described in modern terms as “public and inter- 
national affairs." The present-day Faculty of Political Science of the University 
of Ankara proudly traces its lineage back to that school.** The quality of the 
higher schools improved with time, and by the twentieth century the impact 
on Turkish history of their training of individuals was great. The results are 
seen in the revolution of 1908, in the subsequent Young Turk era, and in the 
republican period under Mustafa Kemal { Atatiirk}. 

These higher special schools helped also to widen a significant gap in the 
Turkish ruling élite. The gap was between those with a somewhat Westernized 
education—of which the knowledge of French was the usual though rather 
superficial test—and those with the traditional medrese education. Among 
civil officials the split was observable even by mid-century, since self-education 
or service in the Translation Bureau of the foreign ministry had brought a 
knowledge of French to an increasing number of officials. Some of the 
ministerial shifts of the 1840's can, for instance, be related to the competition 
of traditionalists against Westernizers. Cevdet Pasa’s daughter speculates as 
to whether he was saved from dismissal in one such shift simply because he 
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did not speak French, and because it was not known that he was secretly 
studying it.** By the 1870's the élite of the French-knowers was even more 
distinct.*” The split was also observable in the officer corps of the army, where 
at least by the 1870's the graduates of the military schools were beginning to 
form a caste apart from the officers risen from the ranks.** The military 
schoolmen were those who made the revolutions of 1876 and 1908 that aimed 
at the introduction of a Western-style parliamentarism.** In the counter- 
revolution of 1909 the object of hatred on the part of the conservative common 
soldier was the mektebli, ‘the military school product.” An extended series 
of biographical studies of civil and military officials between 1789 and 1914, 
comparing their educational backgrounds and the posts they attained, might 
be quite enlightening on this social and political cleavage as well as on the 
general progress toward Westernization in the Ottoman Empire. 

Another method by which Westernized schooling was introduced into the 
Ottoman Empire was the creation of a whole system of elementary and 
secondary education and of a university, all under government auspices. A 
proclamation made in the mosques by Sultan Abdiilmecid on March 7, 1845, 
started this development off with the assertion that “the Will of the Padishah 
is that ignorance, the source of much evil, should vanish from among 
the people.” * A commission of able men was appointed to work out educa- 
tional reform, and shortly a ministry of education was created. Kemal Efendi, 
inspector-general of schools, was sent to study the systems of England, France 
and Germany.** The very fact of government initiative, of governmental as- 
sumption of responsibility for education, was a step toward Westernization. 
Sultans and officials had long supported educational institutions with their 
personal gifts, but the government as such had not heretofore planned or 
financed a school system. Except for the higher special schools, state-supported 
because they were directly training officials, education had been left to private 
charity and religious foundations. 

While governmental responsibility for education was an accepted fact 
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after the 1840's, the start toward creating the new system was fitful, and 
characteristic of the reform from the top down that has so often taken place 
in the Near East. A university was thrice still-born—in 1846, 1870 and 1879— 
and did not become firmly established until 1900. Some grammar schools on 
a higher level (riisdiye) were created, but owing to ulema opposition the 
primary schools (sthyan or iptidai) were at first little changed from their 
traditional character. There ignorant hojas continued to teach a bit of read- 
ing and writing, and to have the children shout in unison the (to them) 
incomprehensible Arabic of the Qur'an. Meanwhile Midhat Pasa, governor 
of the Danube province in the 1860's, experimented with modernized primary 
schools, the writer Namik Kemal assisted him somewhat by consulting refer- 
ences on French provincial school organization, and Tunuslu Hayreddin Pasa 
urged the French school system on his Muslim contemporaries.** Some progress 
in reforming the primary schools was achieved after 1870, but it was painfully 
slow. Until the end of the Ottoman Empire there remained many examples 
of the traditional primary school in which “the main duty of the teacher was 
to see that each child shouted, and that the accent and enunciation were 
passable.” ** Omer Seyfeddin, a writer who had his primary education in the 
1890's, describes his experience in ‘‘Falaka,” one of his popular short stories: 
“We were forty youngsters in the school. . .. We had no division into grades. 
In chorus we earned the alphabet and texts from the Koran, in chorus we 
learned the multiplication table by repetition, in chorus we chanted the prayers. 
So all our lessons went along in an endless learning by rote of things, the 
meaning of which we never were able to comprehend.” * But Westernized 
education had at least added the chant of the multiplication table to the chorus 
of Quranic passages. 

According to a law of 1869 the organization and curricula of Ottoman 
schools should have become far more Westernized than actually was the case. 
The law set up a rationalized hierarchy of schools from primary grades 
through the university, and prescribed for each stage a reasonable and quite 
Westernized curriculum. This remained the basis, with some revisions over 
the years, for education in the empire until the empire itself came to an end. 
But progress under this law, even beyond the elementary level, was slow. 
The most Westernized of all schools in this hierarchy was in a class by itself, 
unduplicated in the rest of the empire. This was the lycée of Galatasaray, 
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actually founded in 1868 under direct French influence and with the planning 
assistance of an expert from the French ministry of education. The curriculum 
was entirely Western except for inclusion of classes in Turkish and the local 
languages; the general language of instruction was French; the headmaster 
and teachers were at the start French also, and at its opening 147 of the 341 
students were Muslims, most of them presumably Turks.*’ A study of the 
careers of Galatasaray graduates since its founding would be quite informative 
concerning the impact of Westernized education. But most schools, even under 
the 1869 law, were less Western. 

Turkish society was slow to accept new educational methods and subjects. 
Osman Ergin repeats a dramatic story of a progressive teacher in Saloniki 
whose methods included the use of blackboards, maps, gymnastics and super- 
vised recess play. His school was twice broken up by the invasion of a mob 
which cursed his g4vur methods—the methods of the unbeliever—and he him- 
self was beaten and threateneed with death. But because his students could 
read and cipher better than others, the school was finally accepted.** Other 
reactions were more nationalistic. They Legan with protests of Turkish stu- 
dents in Galatasaray that their own language was being slighted, and with 
demands of students in the military medical school that the language of instruc- 
tion be changed from French to Turkish.*® The same sort of reaction was 
voiced on a more philosophical plane in the early twentieth century by Ziya 
Gékalp. He complained that the French-style education imported into the 
empire was just as antithetical to true Turkish national culture as the early 
medrese education which had been based on civilization imported from the 
Arabs and Persians.” 

The other two educational channels which brought Western influence to 
the Turks may be mentioned briefly. One was the schooling of Turks abroad. 
From 1834 on the government sent, at irregular intervals, groups of young 
Turks to Western Europe for study. At the start, most of these were graduates 
of the military schools. Later more civilians went, and more Turks went to 
Europe as individuals to study. Some returned home quite well educated, and 
fairly Westernized; others did not. Some on return became leaders in reform 
efforts; others became cynical or disillusioned when they compared conditions 
at home to those they had known in Europe. The wife of one of the empire’s 
grand viziers said her husband got in Europe a veneer of knowledge over a 
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mass of ignorance, like “the greater number of those who have been sent to 
Europe to be educated.’** Mehmed Said Pasa, educated in Britain at Edinburg 
and at Woolwich, said in 1877, “I had lived abroad till I fancied I had made 
myself a man, and when I came back to my country I saw about me merely 
brutes . . .” ** Some acquired only expensive Western tastes and vices: in the 
acid jest of an Ottoman statesman, they were “syphilized, not civilized.” ** But 
by the early twentieth century those Turks who had studied abroad probably 
exercised, as a group, considerable influence on Ottoman development. Here 
again a series of biographical studies would be enlightening. 

The final channel of Westernized educational influence was indirect. 
This influence came from the non-Turkish minorities—principally Greeks, 
Armenians and Jews—who in some cases were getting education abroad, but 
in most cases were getting a more modernized education in the schools main- 
tained within the empire by each of these millets. Such schools grew rapidly 
in the later nineteenth century, and often had some significant foreign financial 
and educational support—from the Alliance Israélite for Jewish schools, from 
Greeks abroad and the University of Athens for Greek schools, and a little 
Armenian support from Russia for Armenian schools. Turks did not attend 
these schools, but the progress in non-Muslim education was a spur to the 
Turks. It led some statesmen like Midhat Pasa to want to establish desegre- 
gated schools in which students of all creeds would be educated together. Ali 
Pasa, grand vizier in the later 1860's, also wanted to create Turkish government 
schools which would have a mixed student body, hoping that such schools 
would attract the minority groups and help to hold their allegiance to the 
empire.“* The non-Muslim schools also spurred the Turks to improve the 
quality of education in their own schools. Ziya Bey complained bitterly that 
the Turks were far behind in promoting literacy: ten-year-old boys in a Greek 
or Armenian school could read newspapers in their own languages, while it 
was rare that a Turkish boy of fifteen could do so, or could write a short 
letter.** The conservative Istanbul newspaper Basiret in the 1870's demanded 
as a remedy that the government severely control the Greek and Armenian 
schools.“ But the actual result of improved Westernized schools among the 
non-Muslim millets seems to have been to prod the Turks to greater efforts. 
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By 1914 it was abundantly clear that Westernized education was winning 
out in the Ottoman Empire, even though the school system was neither 
extensive enough nor good enough to meet the needs of the times. A Turkish 
writer could still complain just before World War I that many schools “are 
built over the courtyard of a mosque or in the corner of a graveyard; and the 
teachers who are set to teach the children reading and writing do not know 
how to read or write.’"*’ Yet Westernization had gone so far as to arouse a 
demand for special attention to female education. This had begun just after 
the Crimean War. Even though in 1912 foreign and millet schools for non- 
Muslim girls still far outnumbered Turkish schools for girls except at the 
lowest level, in 1914 the first women were admitted to the University of 
Istanbul.** It was also clear that the Turks had accepted Westernized educa- 
tion not as brought wholesale to the empire by foreign schools, but on an 
eclectic basis, though the French model was largely followed. Such religious 
influences as accompanied the foreign schools in the empire were studiously 
avoided by the Turks; the Western educational patterns and curricula were 
accepted in their secular aspects only. There was in fact from the very begin- 
ning of the establishment of Westernized schools of whatever level an increas- 
ing secularization of instruction in the Ottoman Empire. Although Quranic 
instruction was retained in the modernized lower school curricula, the quality 
of religious teaching in those schools declined. The only Western religion 
accepted was the creed of nationalism. 

Throughout the period of increasing Westernization the ulema as a group 
remained opposed to it. It was significant that when one of the ulema who 
had lived and studied in France, a certain Selim Sabit Efendi, sought to intro- 
duce into his school some Western instructional aids such as maps, he was 
condemned by his colleagues as “frenk’”—European—and as acting against 
faith and religion. The Seyhiilislam supported these protests, but it is important 
to note that the Ministry of Education sanctioned Selim’s reforms if he 
introduced them gradually.*® It was the civil government, more and more 
filled with the self-taught Westernizers and the products of the special higher 
schools or of education in Europe, which was the reforming agency in educa- 
tion as in all else. Even the ulema did not entirely escape Western influences. 
Some who studied in the newer primary schools before they came to the 
medrese had their eyes opened to new concepts. A few studied abroad, others 
learned French or another foreign language at home. More of them discovered, 
as Cevdet had in the 1840's, that with Arabic alone it was not possible to learn 
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about the world. Plenty of ignorant ulema there still were, and a typical 
hoja could say in the Chamber of Deputies in 1909 that a girls’ school which 
the Committee of Union and Progress proposed to establish was undesirable 
because it violated the seriat.** But the tide was turning slightly, and a move 
for medrese reform, earlier unsuccessful, began again after the 1908 revolution. 

There are as yet insufficient statistical, biographical, political and general 
cultural studies to allow a valid assessment of the total impact of Westernized 
education on Ottoman history and society. It is also difficult to distinguish the 
effect of formal schooling from the many other Westernizing influences which 
came into the empire after the late eighteenth century. The imponderables 
are hard to separate and evaluate individually. Yet some tentative conclusions 
are probably justified. One is that such political progress as was made from 
1839 on was due largely to individuals who had some bit of Westernized 
education, however acquired, in their backgrounds. A second is that the 
trend toward a simplified Turkish language owes much to the same group of 
partly Westernized leaders. A third is that while a certain amount of 
desegregated Westernized education within the empire was achieved, it 
failed of its objective. The hopes of Ali Pasa and others that mixed schools 
containing Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Bulgars and others would act as 
a catalytic agent to hold the empire together were deceived. The individual 
millets went their nationalistic way. A fourth, and very tentative, conclusion 
is that some individuals became in effect Levantized, half-rooted in the East 
and half in the West, unsure of their intellectual home. The mixture of old 
attitudes and new ideas was not always successful. “The result of a half-baked 
Frank education is depressing,” wrote Mark Sykes in 1906 after talking with a 
young and superficially Westernized Turkish official.” 

Finally, gaps in class strata were widened. The split between those with 
a Westernized education and those with the traditional medrese education 
was not diminished. It has recently become fashionable to speak of the dualism 
created by the nineteenth century Westernizing reforms, and such there un- 
doubtedly was in the educational world. Two systems and two products existed 
side by side. More accurately, however, there was a trialism, since below the 
two differently educated groups of élite there existed a third, the product of 
the new and partly Westernized primary education, a bit more secular and 
nationalist than before, less well instructed in religion, and still relatively 
ignorant. And of course there remained at the bottom of society the large 
mass, still in 1914 uneducated and illiterate. As the writer Ahmed Midhat 
once said, they were “without pen and without tongue.’”** 
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March 16, 1961—June 15, 1961 


General 
1961 


Mar. 21: A meeting of the Council of the Arab 
League opened in Cairo. It is being attended by 
delegates from all member states, and by represent- 
atives of the Algerian Provisional Government. It 
was reported that the agenda included discussion 
on Palestine, Algeria and Iranian-Israeli relations. 

Mar. 25: The Cairo weekly Akhir Sa'ah reported 
that Iraq and Jordan had submitted “similarly 
worded” memoranda to the Arab League Council 
urging that the question of Iranian-Israeli relations 
should be dealt with firmly and at a high level. 

Mar. 26: Delegations from all Arab states met in 
Baghdad to complete plans for a proposed unified 
Arab airway company. 

Mar. 28: The UN Secretary-General announced that 
the 3 per cent surcharge on ships using the Suez 
Canal to pay for its clearing after 1956 was lifted 
from March 15. 

Apr. 3: The Arab League Secretary-General has 
called army leaders of Arab countries to a .con- 
ference in Cairo reportedly to explore the Palestine 
issue and the reported attempts of Israel to develop 
an atomic bomb. The date was set for April 22. 

Apr. 10: The 7th meeting of the Economic Coun- 
cil of the Arab League opened in Baghdad. 

Apr. 17: The formation of 3 joint Arab companies 
was decided, it was announced at the close of the 
Economic Council meeting. These were the Arab 
Airlines Company, the Arab Financial Institution 
and the Arab Tankers Company. 

Apr. 18: An Arab-supported resolution that would 
have the UN General Assembly act to safeguard 
the “property rights” in Israel of Palestinian refu- 
gees was approved by the Special Political Com- 
mittee by a vote of 47 to 19. 

Apr. 21: The General Assembly defeated the reso- 
lution on “property rights” of Palestinian refugees. 
The US opposed it, contending that the UN would 
be confronted with new functions that it could not 
undertake legally or practically. 

Apr. 22: Army leaders of Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, the UAR and Yemen, and observers 
from Libya, Morocco and the Sudan opened a 5-day 
conference in Cairo. 

Apr. 27: Secretary of State Dean Rusk told the 
foreign ministers of the CENTO countries that the 


Kennedy Administration would continue the US 
policy of supporting mutual defense against Com- 
munist aggression in the Middle East's “northern 
tier.” 

May 2: The first regular quarterly meeting of the 
OPEC Board of Governors opened in Geneva 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Fuad Rouhani of 
Iran. 

May 5: The chairman of the Arab League’s com- 
munications commission disclosed in Beirut a 
project to link Egypt with Saudi Arabia and Jordan 
by a road circumventing Israel and using a ferry 
system across the Gulf of Aqaba. 

It was reported in Cairo that members of th. 
Secretariat General for the Third Arab Petroleum 
Congress have been appointed. The chairman is 
al-Dardiri Ahmad Isma‘il, Arab League Assistant 
Secretary General, and the members are: Muham- 
mad ‘Arif Dhahir, Sadiq al-Khujah, Hasan al- 
Damanhiri, Fariiq al-Bagari and Tahir al-Hadidi. 
The appointment of a new director to replace 
Muhammad Salman was postponed. 

May 17: Total oil production in the Middle East 
for the first quarter of this year amounted to just 
over 70 million metric tons, the Petroleum Infor- 
mation Bureau in London announced. The figure 
showed an increase of 10.7 per cent for a similar 
period last year. Kuwayt produced 20,932,000 
tons; Saudi Arabia, 17,799,000; Iran, 13,770,000; 
Iraq, 11,951,000; and Qatar, 2,071,000. 

May 25: The UAR, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and 
the Sudan were reported to be among the countries 
benefiting from allocations from the UN Special 
Fund, which were approved by its Governing 
Council. 

May 29: The UAR Minister of Justice, Dr. Fakhir 
al-Kayyali, told a press conference in Cairo that 
the UAR favors the creation of a unified economic 
system for the Arab world, a principal function of 
which would be the proposed Arab common 
market. 

June 2: President Kennedy sent letters of goodwill 
to the chiefs of state of the UAR, Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, Jordan and Lebanon. 

June 5: The 16th conference of the Arab Offices for 
the Boycott of Israel opened in Jerusalem under 
the chairmanship of Dr. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Aydi. 
A communiqué issued at the close of the first meet- 
ing said that “representatives seized the 
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opportunity of renewing the determination of the 
Arab nation to liberate” Palestine. 

June 8: The Saudi Defense Minister, Amir Muham- 
mad ibn Sa‘iid, stated that his country would not 
hesitate to use its oil as a political weapon if 
Arab rights (in Palestine) were violated, and 
expressed hopes that other Arab oil-producing 
countries would do likewise. He was in Cairo to 
attend the meetings of the Supreme Defense Coun- 
cil of the Arab Collective Security Pact. 

June 13: On the 3rd day of the above mentioned 
meeting, the Council was reported to have agreed 
on common measures to forestall the diversion of 
the Jordan river by Israel. 

June 15: The terms of a new agreement between 
the Arab League and the WHO, providing for 
“cooperation in all matters arising in the field of 
health,” were published in New York. 


Aden 
1961 


Apr. 6: A demonstration took place in Shaykh 
‘Uthman by various national groups, during which 
they marched through the streets and then set fire 
to an effigy representing “colonialist intrigues,” it 
was reported. 

Apr. 15: The British advisor of Aden and 2 
soldiers of the government guard were injured 
when they were ambushed by nationalists in lower 
Aulagi. British authorities failed to arrest the 
ambushers. : 

Nine political and trade union leaders were 
charged with “organizing and taking part in public 
processions without a permit.” The demonstrations 
took place during Colonial Secretary Iain Macleod's 
visit 2 weeks ago, it was reported. 

Apr. 29: The Governor of Aden, Sir Charles Johns- 
ton, left Aden for London for discussions at the 
Colonial Office following Iain Macleod’s visit. 

Iain Macleod told the Conservative Common- 
wealth Council in London that there was a “grow- 
ing realization among Aden political leaders of the 
fact that their common interests required them to 
work for unity.” 

An Aden court fined 13 men the equivalent of 
£10 each for having taken part in demonstrations 
without a permit. 

May 14: Sultin Awad ibn Salih al-Qu’ayti and 
Sultin Husayn ibn ‘Ali al-Kathiri held talks with 
Walter E. Macdonald of Pan American Inter- 
national Oil Corporation on the possibility of 
further exploration for crude oil supplies in the 
Thamud area of Hadramaut. 

May 23: Aden’s 8th political party, the People’s 
Constitutional Congress, was established, it was 
reported. 


Afghanistan 
(See also, Pakistan) 


1961 


Mar. 17: A Soviet cultural-artist troupe departed 
for the USSR after giving a series of performances 
in Afghanistan. 

Apr. 4: Prime Minister Daud visited Moscow, at 
Premier Khrushchev’s invitation, on his way home 
from an extended visit to Italy for medical treat- 
ment. 

It was learned that the Afghan press “welcomed” 
a Pravda article supporting Afghanistan’s position 
against Pakistan in the Pushtunistan dispute. 

Apr. 18: The government signed a cultural agree- 
ment with West Germany. 

Apr. 24: The government signed a cultural agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia. 

Apr. 27: A group of “patriots” were reported to 
have blown up a bridge in Sadda and damaged 
some telephone wires. 

In was reported from Bajaur that Pakistani 
forces made air and ground attacks on the regions 
of Tangai and Samadulla inhabited by the 
Mohmand tribe. 

May 19: It was reported from Bajaur that Afghan 
Askaris attacked a Pakistan post near there. 

May 25: It was learned that tribesmen of Kalat 
Division have condemned “the aggressive Afghan 
designs” on Pakistan and have called for a with- 
drawal of all trade and transit facilities now ex- 
tended to Afghanistan by Pakistan. 

June 3: Afghanistan signed a trade agreement with 
Bulgaria. 

June 4: Foreign Minister Naim departed for Cairo 
to attend the preparatory meeting for the con- 
ference of non-aligned states. 

June 6: Prime Minister Daud accused Pakistan of 
having used jet aircraft supplied by the US in 
“cruel and savage” bombing of “peoples who are 
fighting for their freedom.” 

June 8: King Zahir Shah opened the new session 
of the National Assembly, emphasizing the im- 
portance of Afghanistan’s economic development 
program and Afghan support for self-determination 
of Pushtunistan. Former ambassador to Pakistan 
Dr. Abdul Zahir is the new assembly president. 


Algeria 
(See also, General, Morocco, Tunisia) 


1961 


Mar. 16: The Yugoslav ship Srbija, intercepted by 
French naval forces yesterday in the Mediterranean, 
was allowed to sail from Mars al-Kabir, it was 
reported in Oran. 

Mar. 17: The Algerian Provisional Government 
announced in Tunis that it had “taken steps” 
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to bring about official peace talks with the French 
government. 

Mar. 18: Evian-les-Bains was chosen by the French 
government as the meeting place for the peace 
talks, it was revealed in Paris. 

Mar. 20: It was reported that Ahmad Francis, the 
Finance Minister, has been chosen to head the 
delegation to the peace conference. 

Mar. 21: Tayib Boulharouf, emissary of the govern- 
ment, left for Switzerland to meet with French 
representatives, it was reported in Tunis. 

Mar. 23: Farhat ‘Abbas warned Algerians in a 
broadcast that “negotiations is not peace,” it was 
reported in Tunis. 

In Geneva, the Swiss government announced that 
it had authorized the stay in Switzerland of the 
Algerian delegation. 

Mar. 26: A French news agency report from 
“authorized sources” said Louis Joxe, Minister for 
Algeria, and Jean Morin, the French delegate in 
Algiers, had arranged for consultations with vari- 
ous representative groups regarding the peace 
negotiations. 

Farhat ‘Abbas called in the policy makers of the 
55-man National Council of the Algerian Revolu- 
tion, it was learned in Tunis. 

It was reported in Algiers that at least 5 persons 
were killed and 30 wounded in Muslim and 
Right-Wing terrorist activities throughout Algeria 
over the week-end. 

Mar. 27: The Algerian Provisional Government 
announced in Tunis that the negotiations will be- 
gin on April 7. 

Mar. 29: The Provisional Government indicated in 
a communiqué from Tunis that “consultations” by 
the French with other Algerian “tendencies” during 
the peace talks would block the negotiations. Of 
note is the reported plan to consult with the group 
of Hajj Massali. 

In Paris it was learned that France proceeded 
with plans to consult “other factions.” 


Mar. 31: Mayor Camille Blanc of Evian-les-Bains 
was killed by bomb explosions reportedly set off 
by terrorists outside the mayor's home. 

The Minister of Information read a communiqué 
saying that M. Joxe’s declaration ‘concerning 
negotiations with the valets of colonialism brings 
into question the negotiations” scheduled for 
April 

It was reported in Paris that the French had no 
intention of changing their plans to consult other 
elements involved. 

Apr. 1: The Provisional Government declared in 
Tunis that “the principle of negotiation” by the 
two parties had not been put in doubt by the 
current controversy of parallel talks with Hajj 
Massali. It maintained its position, however, that 
“in the present state of affairs we will not go to 
Evian April 7.” 

Apr. 3: The US Ambassador to Tunisia, Walter N. 
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Walmsley, Jr., received Minister of Armament 
Hafid Boussouf and Minister of Information 
Muhammad Yazid for a 2-hour conference. 

Apr. 8: European extremist groups in Algiers were 
reportedly held responsible for 4 new attacks with 
plastic explosives in Algiers in the last 24 hours. 
One bomb exploded yesterday before the vifla of 
Jacques Coup de Fréjac, doing extensive damage. 
Today another bomb exploded in the front door of 
the police officer in charge of the investigation of 
the wave of bombings. 

Apr. 11: At a news conference in Paris, President 
de Gaulle warned that France might partition 
Algeria and protect those Algerians desiring to 
remain under French control. He listed 3 condi- 
tions for French economic, administrative, financial, 
cultural, military and technical aid to Algeria. 
These were guarantees of “organic cooperation” 
among the Algerian communities, a preferential 
régime of economic and cultural exchanges with 
France and the grant by Algeria of “bases and 
facilities useful to our defense.” 

Apr. 14: Tayib Boulahrouf, Algerian representative 
who has been in Switzerland for the last 10 days, 
arrived in Tunis and said he was “optimistic about 
the policy of my own Government.” 

Apr. 17: Algerian rebel leaders were reported ready 
to offer the French any date between April 27 and 
May 5 to open peace negotiations, it was reported 
in Paris. In addition, it was learned that the 
French had privately assured the Provisional Gov- 
ernment that there would be no parallel French 
negotiation with the Algerian National Movement. 

Apr. 22: A French military rebellion, headed by 4 
retired generals and spearheaded by a Foreign 
Legion Paratroop Regiment, broke out in Algeria. 

In a prepared statement, Information Minister 
Yazid said, “All Frenchmen should understand 
that our struggle for national liberation is joining 
that of the French democrats against fascism.” 

The French Cabinet declared a nationwide state 
of emergency as the military rebellion spread to 
Oran. It also announced that Gen. Maurice Challe 
and 3 other generals who had mutinied would be 
court-martialed. 

The Spanish government was reported to have 
confined Gen. Raoul Salan, Pierre Lagaillarde and 
Joseph Ortiz to Spain. 

Apr. 23: Premier Debré warned France of an immi- 
nent invasion by mutinous soldiers from Algeria 
and called for a mass rising of the civilian popula- 
tion to oppose it. Meanwhile, President de Gaulle 
invoked the constitutional provision giving him 
virtually all power in France to deal with the 
military rebellion. 

Apr. 24: The Provisional Government called “all 
men and all people who love liberty” to fight the 
rebellion, it was reported in Tunis. 

About 10,000,000 workers in Paris halted work 
for one hour or so to signify their solidarity with 
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President de Gaulle. 

The French government ordered a blockade on 
Algeria, called her reserves and remained on alert 
as the rebel generals continued to defy President 
de Gaulle. 

Apr. 25: The military coup in Algeria collapsed, 
and the leaders were reported to be in flight. 

Apr. 26: A9 P.M. curfew was enforced in Algiers. 
M. Coup de Fréjac ordered all civilians to turn 
in all arms by 6 P.M. The main mutineers, aside 
from Gen. Challe, who is now in prison in Paris, 
were still at large. They are Gen. André Zeller, 
Gen. Edmond Jouhaud and Gen. Raoul Salan. 

It was reported in Tunis that Tunisian and 
Algerian leaders hailed President de Gaulle’s vic- 
tory over the army rebellion as a major step toward 
peace. 

Apr. 27: The First Paratroop Regiment of the 
French Foreign Legion left its camp in Zeralda for 
Sidi-bel-Abbés, where it will be dissolved and the 
men dispersed among the other units, it was 
reported. 

President de Gaulle was reported to have told 
the Minister of Justice, Edmond Michelet, that the 
trial of the leaders of the munity—including 4 
retired generals—must begin within a month. 

In Algiers, Europeans surrendered more than 
5,000 weapons, it was learned. 

Apr. 28: It was announced in Algiers that 400 
Europeans had been arrested and that 400 more 
were sought by the police. In addition, it was 
disclosed that 200 army officers would be punished 
and disciplinary action would be taken against 200 
civil servants. 

The Spanish government was reported to have 
refused refuge to French rebels from Algeria. It 
expressed regret over the “clandestine escape” of 
Gen. Salan. 

Apr. 30: Europeans in Algiers boycotted church 
services “in silent defiance” of President de Gaulle, 
it was reported. 

Lieut. Gen. Jean Nicot of the air force was 
arrested for alleged participation in the munity. 
He was the 7th general to be arrested. 
fay 2: It was reported in Marrakesh, Morocco, 
that the Minister of Defense and Armament in the 
rebel Algerian Provisional Government accused the 
Kennedy Administration of having delivered US 
arms to France for use in the Algerian war. 

May 4: Some 8,000 policemen and conscript sol- 
diers blocked all approaches to Algiers during the 
curfew hours in preparation for an alleged re- 
prisal of European terrorists known as the ‘Secret 
Armed Organization.” 

Gen. Challe was taken to court for interroga- 
tion. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk denied reports that 
American officials in the US consulate in Algiers 
encouraged the French generals’ revolt, it was re- 
ported in Washington. 
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May 5: It was reported in Paris that the suppres- 
sion of 2 newspapers in Algeria and the suspension 
of a third by the French government brought a 
protest from the National Federation of the French 
Press. 

May 6: Gen. André Zeller surrendered in Algiers 
and was later flown to Paris to face trial. 

In Paris, a general and 6 other officers and 4 
civilians were reported to have been arrested for 
complicity in the ill-fated rebellion. 

May 8: In an address to the nation, President de 
Gaulle offered the Provisional Government “‘a full 
political discussion of the future of an independent 
Algeria.” 

May 9: Three nationalist demonstrators were slain 
and about 10 wounded by French riot forces in 
Djidjelli, it was learned in Algiers. 

May 10: It was announced in Paris that the peace 
talks will begin on May 20 at Evian. Algerian 
officials in Tunis confirmed the date with a similar 
announcement. 

May 13: Ten persons were reported hurt in 4 
bombing attacks in Paris on the 3rd anniversary of 
the Algiers uprising which brought the de Gaulle 
régime to power. 

May 17: An 8-man delegation, headed by Karim 
Bilqasim, was named by the rebel government to 
conduct peace negotiations with France. 

May 18: The delegation arrived in Geneva. 


May 19: The Swiss consulate in Oran was wrecked 
by Right-wing extremists, it was reported in 
Algiers. 

May 20: At Evian, the peace talks began, and 
France announced a 30-day cease-fire. Ahmad ibn 
Balla was transferred to ‘controlled residence’ in 
the Chateau de Turquant. 

The Algerian delegation spokesman issued a 
statement in Geneva calling the 30-day cease-fire 
move “blackmail” and a “propaganda maneuver.” 

May 21: On the Algerian-Moroccan frontier, clashes 
were reported between French and rebel groups. 


May 23: Karim Bilgisim warned that any move to 
partition Algeria would prevent the return of 
peace. 

Ten French soldiers were reported killed when 
a French military convoy was attacked by Algerian 
rebels in a region 60 miles southwest of Algiers. 

In Paris, it was learned that 24 French Right- 
wingers were interned in a camp in east-central 
France. 

May 24: It was revealed in Paris that 100,000 
Algerians who have been uprooted from their 
homes because of the war will be released from 
camp within the next few weeks. 

Another attack by Algerian rebels was reported 
in the Bou Arfa area southwest of Algiers, killing 
2 French soldiers. 

May 25: The negotiators met for 3 hours and 40 
minutes, the longest time yet, but held on to an 
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agreement not to divulge the substance of their 
talks. 

May 26: The French leader of the delegation, Louis 
Joxe, asserted that all citizens of an independent 
Algeria would have the right to retain French 
citizenship also. 

In Oran, it was reported that hundreds of 
European settlers fought the police with paving 
stones and “roughed up” the chief of police in 
protest against the peace talks. 

An army spokesman in Algiers said that Muslim 
insurgents shot down a French army plane near 
Bougie, killing the pilot and the observer. 

May 28: It was reported in Rabat the Morocco 
would oppose “by force if necessary” French 
attempts to partition Algeria. 

May 29: The Algerian chief delegates was reported 
to have asked the French for “neutral supervision” 
of a self-determination referendum in Algeria. 

May 30: French soldiers killed 23 rebels as they 
attempted to cross into Algeria from Morocco, it 
was reported in Algiers. 

June 2: It was reported in Evian that the Algerian 
delegation told the French representatives that they 
would never compromise on the question of 
Algerian sovereignty over the Sahara. 

June 3: An Algerian spokesman was reported to 
have called on President de Gaulle to “understand” 
the position of the National Liberation Front on 
the Saharan question in the light of “necessary 
decolonization.” He said that “amputation” of 
Algerian territory would produce an “unstable” 
situation. 

June 7: Gen. Fernand Gambiez was recalled and 
replaced by Lieut. Gen. Charles Ailleret, as 
supreme commander of French forces in Algeria. 

June 10: The peace talks recessed until June 13 in 
“a near deadlock.” 

June 13: France broke off the 3-week-old peace 
talks for an indefinite “period of reflection’ despite 
Algerian protests against the adjournment, it was 
reported in Evian. 

June 14: At a press conference in Geneva, Karim 
Bilgdsim told reporters he had no wish to impede 
negotiations. He declared that the Sahara was 
Algerian but not as a “privileged minority with 
constitutional status as a community’—and that a 
cease-fire could follow a political agreement, but 
not precede it. He added that participation in the 
negotiations of Muhammad ibn Balla and 4 other 
imprisoned Algerian leaders was “a necessity for 
the re-establishment of peace.” He repeated his 
thesis that commitments for the future of Algeria 
must await the establishment of a sovereign 
Algerian state through a vote by the people. It 
was said that all these points were opposed by 
France 


June 15: France extended her unilateral cease-fire 
in Algeria for an indefinite period, it was revealed 
in Paris after a Cabinet meeting. 
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Cyprus 
1961 


Apr. 1: Archbishop Makarios announced that he 
had ordered taxes to be collected despite the ex- 
piration of the tax laws last midnight. 
porters not to pay taxes or customs duties, it was 

Apr. 3: Rauf Denktash, deputy leader of the 
Turkish Cypriot community, advised Turkish im- 
reported in Nicosia. 

Apr. 15: Archbishop Makarios to!d the ANA that 
any civil servant who does not carry out his orders 
to collect taxes will be “instantly dismissed.” 

The House of Representatives approved the ex- 
tension of the municipalities law for 3 more 
months. 

Apr. 17: The Nicosia criminal court fined Lefkios 
Rodhosthenous £200 for illegal possession of a 
pistol and £25 for illegal possession of 6 rounds 
of ammunition. Examination of charges of theft, 
robbery and extortion against Rodhosthenous and 
Andreas Moustakas then began. 

May 3: The Greek Cypriot former fighters associa- 
tion appealed to all Greek Cypriots to unite in a 
struggle to attain self-determination for a “Greek 
Cyprus,” contrary to the Zurich agreement. The 
association distributed leaflets which were reported 
to have violations of Article 1 of the guarantee 
agreement. 

May 12: Eighty-five recruits were sworn in. They 
will form the nucleus of the Cyprus army, it was 
learned. 

May 23: A_ parliamentary delegation, led by 
Glafkos Clerides, left for West Germany as guests 
of the West German government. 

May 24: Cyprus became the 16th member of the 
Council of Europe when an agreement was signed 
in Strasbourg between Mr. Benvenuti, secretary 
general of the Council, and Mr. Ashiotis, adminis- 
trative secretary of the Cyprus Foreign Ministry. 

June 3: Archbishop Makarios arrived in Cairo for 
a week's official visit to the UAR. 

June 4: Official talks began between Archbishop 
Makarios and President Nasir. 

June 13: The UAR embassy in Cyprus told the 
ANA that a 10-member parliamentary delegation 
has been invited to visit the UAR next October at 
the invitation of the UAR president of the House 
of Representatives. 


Ethiopia 


(See also, Jordan, Somalia) 


1961 

Mar. 28: Gen. Mengestu Neway was sentenced to 
be hanged. 

Mar. 31: A group of armed raiders shot and seri- 
ously wounded 2 district governors in the town of 
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Aiscia, in eastern Ethiopia, it was reported. Five 

other officials and a policeman were also wounded. 
Apr. 1: A permanent showroom of Soviet industrial 

products was opened in downtown Addis Ababa. 

Apr. 6: An agreement for cultural cooperation be- 
tween Ethiopia and Czechoslovakia was completed. 
It supercedes the cultural cooperation agreement 
of December 11, 1959. 

Apr. 7: A comprehensive cultural-exchange argee- 
ment was reported to have been signed by the 
Soviet Union and Ethiopia. 

Apr. 13: Emperor Haile Selassie received USSR 
Ambassador Budakov. 

Apr. 14: Emperor Haile Selassie said that Ethiopian 
ministers had been shirking their duties and re- 
sponsibilities and turning too much to him for 
decisions. 

Apr. 16: Health officials said that additional medi- 
cal teams were being sent to combat an epidemic 
of yellow fever in southwestern Ethiopia. 


Apr. 17: The reshuffle of the Cabinet was com- 
pleted. The following were named: 
Premier: Aklilou Abde 
Foreign Affairs: Mikael Imru 
Interior: Lieut. Gen. Abiye Abebe 
Defense: Lieut. Gen. Merid Mengesha 
Finance: Yilma Deressa 
Justice: Djejazmatch Uawde Gabre Selassie 
Commerce and Industry: Lij Endelkachu Mekon- 
nen 
National Community Developmen?: Col. Tamrat 
Yiggezu 
Education: Haddis Alemayehou 
Public Works and Communications: 
Selassie Wolde Meskel 
Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones: Ato Emanuel 
Abraham 
Health: Abbebe Retta 
Pensions and Supplies: Uawde Balaineh 
Information: Blatta Germachu Tekle-Hawariat 
Imperial Palace: Tafara Work Kidane Wold 
Vice Minister of the Pen: Ato Ketema Yifru 
Vice Minister of Mines and State Domains: 
Fitawrari Haile Mikael Uawde 
Vice Minister of Agriculture: Tadesse Yacob 
Apr. 22: A demonstation of about 1,000 followers 
of the Ethiopian Coptic church took place in 
Addis Ababa, in connection with a disputed 
Jordanian court ruling that the key to the sacred 
monastery in Jerusalem be taken away from the 
Ethiopian church and given to the Egyptians. 


Apr. 25: It was reported that the government has 
charged the Somali Republic with sending “armed 
infiltrators into Ethiopian territory to subvert the 
loyalty of local Ethiopians.” 

May 5: Emperor Haile Selassie has donated his 
Genetta Leul Palace and its grounds for the first 
university, Premier Aklilou Abde announced. He 
added that Ethiopia was planning to establish a 
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civil service system and a pension program for 
government employees. 

May 18: It was learned that the Foreign Ministry 
has summoned the UAR ambassador in Addis 
Ababa and asked him to explain the rioting which 
took place in front of the Ethiopian embassy 
building in Cairo. 

May 26: The Senate approved draft legislation, 
which had been approved and passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies, to allow the government to 
act as guarantor for a development loan which will 
be made available by the World Bank to the 
Ethiopian development bank. 

May 29: Earthquakes of varying intensity shook 
buildings in Addis Ababa. No casualties were 
reported. 

May 31: It was announced that Ethiopia will take 
part in the 1964-65 World’s Fair. 

June 5: Sefior José Luis Perez-Flores-Estrada y 
Ayala, the Spanish minister to Ethiopia, arrived in 
Addis Ababa to establish a diplomatic mission and 
remain posted there. 

June 14: Emperor Haile Selassie inspected the 
second battalion of the Ethiopian army before its 
departure for the Congo, where it will join the 
UN forces. 


Iran 
(See also, General, Iraq) 


1961 


Mar. 30: The spiritual leader of the Shi‘as, 
Ayatullah Haj Mirza Husein Borujerdi, died in 
Qum at the age of 89. 

Apr. 5: Shell raised its price for industrial fuel oil 
at Abadan from $1.55 to $1.65 per barrel, it was 
reported. 

Apr. 13: The daily average throughput at Abadan 
refinery fell in March to 161,000 barrels, compared 
with 294,000 barrels in February and 351,000 
barrels in January. The total oil production by the 
Iranian Oil Exploration and Producing Company 
in the first quarter amounted to 13,500,000 long 
tons. 

Apr. 23: Iran resumed full-scale exports of refined 
products from Abadan. This followed a meeting 
between General Qasim and Iranian Ambassador 
Gholam Abbas Aram, at which it was agreed that 
an Iraqi mission should come to Iran next month 
for talks on the Shatt al-‘Arab piloting dispute. 

May 1: Shell and British Petroleum announced 
reductions of 20 cents for motor gasolines 83R and 
7OR grades. Prices for various grades of aviation 
gasoline, however, were increased to 30 cents, 20 
cents for kerosenes and 20 cents for aviation tur- 
bine gasoline. 

May 5: Premier Sharif Emami and his Cabinet re- 
signed “under the pressure of anti-government 
demonstrations in support of higher pay for 
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teachers,” it was reported. The Shah named Dr. 
Ali Amini to head a new government. 

May 7: Premier-designate, Dr. Ali Amini, said that 
Iran was threatened by an “economic breakdown.” 
He charged that “incompetent and traitorous 
officials had misused government funds” and “built 
up personal wealth.” 

May 8: In Washington, the Senate confirmed the 
appointment of Julius C. Holmes as Ambassador to 
Iran. 

May 9: The Shah dissolved Parliament and gave 
Premier Ali Amini temporary power to rule with- 
out legislative obstruction 

May 10: Premier Ali Amini ordered a ban on pass- 
ports and exit visas to former ministers, officials 
and government employees without his personal 
permission. 

May 11: The Premier announced a 15-point pro- 
gram to fight corruption. 

The government announced the termination of 
the teachers’ strike which started on May 3. The 
demands of the strikers for better pay were met. 

May 13: Five generals, including 2 former Cabinet 
ministers, were arrested on charges of corruption, 
embezzlement and other abuses of power. The 
generals were identified as: Mehdigholi Alavi- 
Moghadam, Ali Akbar Zargham, Haj-Ali Kia, 
Rouhallah Hevissi and Muhammed Daftari. 

May 14: It was reported that former Premier 
Manoucher Egbal has been called for questioning 
on his rdle in last summer's parliamentary election. 

Eleven officials of the Ministry of Justice were 
dismissed from their posts, 8 of them judges and 
3 magistrates 

The government ordered that official and diplo- 
matic entertainment in Iran and abroad henceforth 
be non-alcoholic. 

May 15: Premier Ali Amini said that all actions 
related to his drive to eliminate corruption in 
public office would be legal. 

May 16: An official source was reported to have 
said that 303 officers had been retired from the 
Iranian army in the last 24 hours. 

Premier Ali Amini told foreign correspondents 
that ex-Premier Manoucher Egqbal has been dropped 
as Ambassador-designate to Britain; that “new, 
fair’ elections in Iran cannot be prepared for at 
least 6 months; that Iran is “broke” but not 
“bankrupt;” that the new government reaffirms all 
of Iran's foreign policy commitments to the West, 
including her membership in the CENTO. 

May 17: The Shah and Queen Farah left Tehran 
for a state visit to Norway. 

May 18: A crowd of 80,000 National Front sup- 
porters demanded immediate elections during a 
rally at the Jalalieh Polo Grounds, it was reported. 

May 21: Premier Ali Amini expressed his govern- 
ment’s confidence that President Kennedy would 
stand firm on US pledges to Iran in his meeting 
with Premier Khrushchev. 
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May 28: Two former directors of the Fisheries 
Department were reported to have been arrested 
on charges of corruption and misuse of government 
funds. 

Tehran newspapers published an open letter 
from ex-Premier Manoucher Eqbal saying he had 
been appointed Ambassador to Spain. 

June 3: Mrs. Ehsan Nikkha Davaloo who manages 
Iran's caviar trade, was arrested on charges of 
corruption, embezzlement and misuse of public 
funds. 

Premier Ali Amini adopted a 2-month-old boy 
found starving in the street. 

June 6: Premier Ali Amini ordered Iranians to stop 
“foreign-spending sprees.” He also ordered the 
restriction on exit visas for Iranian citizens. 

June 7: In an interview in Tehran, the Premier 
reafirmed Iran's alliance with the West. 

June 8: The Minister of Agriculture, Hasan 
Arsanjani, disclosed that a committee of senior 
judges and legal experts was revising electoral 
regulations. 

June 11: The government radio announced that an 
earthquake had ruined the village of Dehkuyeh, 
killing 50 villagers and injuring 50 others. 

June 12: Six other villages in southern Iran were 
reported “wiped out” as a result of earthquakes. 


Iraq 


(See also, General, Iran, Jordan) 
1961 


Mar. 18: General Qasim said that the 1959 Mosul 
revolt had represented “treason against the people 
and the Arab nation.” 

Mar. 21: Speaking at a ceremony commemorating 
Arbor Day, General Qasim said Iraq would “help 
the Algerian government and people until they se- 
cured definite victory over the enemy.” 

Mar. 23: A Foreign Ministry spokesman disclosed 
the transfer of discussions over the Iraq-Iranian 
dispute over piloting rights on the Shatt al-‘Arab 
from Baghdad to Tehran. 

The Ministry of Oil announced that gasoline 
prices will be raised from 100 fils to 120 fils a 
gallon and lube oil prices by 28 fils a gallon. 

Baghdad taxi drivers went on strike reportedly 
in protest against the price increases. They held 
demonstrations, punctured the tires and smashed 
the windows of public transport vehicles. 

Mar. 26: General Qasim laid the foundation stone 
of a new 15 million dinar port at Umm Qasr. 

Mar. 27: Dr. Subhi al-Wahbi, a former health min- 
ister, was elected to replace Dr. ‘Abd al-Husayn 
Taba as director of the WHO regional office. 

of Baghdad 

imposed a 


Mar. 28: Military Governor General 
General Ahmad Salih  al-‘Abdi 
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curfew on the A'‘azamiyah quarter of Baghdad and 
banned gatherings of more than 7 persons. 

General Qasim, in the course of a speech at the 
opening of a medical conference in Baghdad, re- 
ferred to the strike saying, “Every time we have 
tried to enter into negotiations with the foreign 
companies, imperialism has made use of its stooges 
and. agents to commit irresponsible acts against our 
republic .. .” 

Apr. 2: Negotiations between the government and 
the IPC were resumed. 

Ahmad Salih al-‘Abdi ordered the surrender of 
all firearms in Baghdad. 

Apr. 9; It was announced that Iraq will participate 
in the meeting of chiefs of staff of the Arab 
League in Cairo on April 22. 

Apr. 11: The government published the minutes of 
2 meetings with IPC officials, held on the 2nd 
and 6th of April. In brief, the government refused 
to make the suspension of deductions conditional; 
General Qasim promised to enter into arbitration 
within a period of 6 months to 1 year, and said 
that the arbitration would not last for more than 
1 or 1)4 years. 

Apr. 23: Contracts for the construction of factories 
to manufacture agricultural machinery and electro- 
technical products in Baghdad were signed between 
Iraq and the Soviet Union. 

Apr. 25: The Minister of Oil, Muhammad Salman, 
announced that Iraq intended to refer its dispute 
with the IPC to the Board of Governors of the 
OPEC. Negotiations had broken down on the 
issue of rents paid to the government for potential 
oil-fields, solution of which Iraq made as the only 
condition for further talks. 

Apr. 30: Lord Monckton, the Chairman of the IPC, 
sent a telegram from London to the Iraqi govern- 
ment urging a resumption of the oil negotiations 
broken off on April 6. 

A contract, which allows for the construction of 
an electric light bulb factory at Daura, was signed 
in Baghdad, under the terms of the Iraqi-Soviet 
Technical and Economic Cooperation Agreement of 
1959. 

May 6: General Qasim conferred with the Pakistani 
ambassador, Mohammed Aslan Khan Khattak. 

May 7: Iraq and Bulgaria signed an agreement pro- 
viding for “cooperation” in the fields of radio, 
television, movies, the theater and news presenta- 
tion. 

May 8: Offices of the Peace Partisan movement were 
ordered closed. 

May 13: Justice Minister Mustafa ‘Ali and Munici- 
palities Minister ‘Abbas al-Baldawi were relieved 
of their posts. The Minister of Guidance, Faysal 
al-Samir, was transferred to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Rashid Mahmid, Director of the Legal 
Procedure Department, replaced Mustafa ‘Ali; 
Baqir al-Dajayli was named Minister of Munici- 
palities; and the Minister of Education, Isma‘il 
‘Arif, was appointed Acting Minister of Guidance. 
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Col. Adil Jalal, the Governor of Diyalah Province, 
replaced Fu’ad ‘Arif, Minister of State, as Minister 
of Agriculture. 

May 14: An agreement was signed between the gov- 
ernment-owned Iraqi Shipping Company and a 
Japanese organization, under which the latter 
undertook to build 2 cargo vessels for Iraq, each 
of between 6,000 and 8,200 tons, at a total cost 
of $4,300,000. 

May 16: The Soviet trade union newspaper Trud 
referred to a “wave of arrests” allegedly launched 
in Baghdad against the organizers of a May Day 
demonstration, and described it as “yet another 
arbitrary act against the Iraqi working class.” 

May 21: The Raymond Concrete Pile Company of 
New York was chosen to survey possibilities for 
the construction of a fertilizer factory to be built 
with Soviet aid, it was reported. 

Seventy-three persons, charged with complicity in 
the demonstrations against increased oil prices, will 
be brought to trial, a/-Mustagbal reported. 

May 22: Twenty-two persons were released from 
prison. They, together with 70 others reported to 
have been released earlier, were described as having 
been “deceived” in their participation in the public 
transport strike. 

May 24: General Qasim called on the Iraqi people to 
launch a boycott on the purchase of foreign goods. 

May 29: A Kuwayti trade delegation of 6 members, 
headed by the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, ‘Abd al-Aziz al-Saqqar, arrived in Baghdad, 
at the invitation of the government, for “informal 
talks aimed at strengthening economic relations” 
between Iraq and the Shaykhdom. 

May 30: In an interview with Reuter, Muhammad 
Salman said that the IPC and its 2 associate com- 
panies “had still not responded to General Qiasim’s 
call for a clear written reply” concerning Iraq's oil 
demands, and that unless they did so, the negotia- 
tions could not be resumed. 

The Mosul branch of the League for the De- 
fense of Women’s Rights, a left-wing organization, 
was closed on the orders of Military Governor 
“Abdi. 

June 6: The Kuwayti trade delegation left Baghdad. 
A joint communiqué issued after the talks an- 
nounced that the 2 countries had exchanged under- 
takings to promote economic and commercial rela- 
tions between them. 

June 13: The amount of currency which Iraqi na- 
tionals are permitted to take out of the country in 
any one year was reduced from ID 300 to ID 200, 
it was announced. Only persons needing medical 
treatment abroad were excepted from the regula- 
tion. 

June 14: The Minister of Trade, Nadhim al-Zahawi, 
was reported to have accepted an invitation to visit 
Britain for 10 days at the end of the month. He 
will tour industrial sites and factories and have 
talks with government officials on the possibility of 
increasing Iraqi exports to the UK. 








Israel 
(See also, General, Palestine Problem) 
1961 


Mar. 17: Dr. Nahum Goldmann, president of the 
World Zionist Organization, arrived in Israel to 
participate in discussions on the establishment of 
a Liberal party. 

The government announced that although there 
would be no censorship on material pertaining to 
the Eichmann trial, correspondents would be asked 
to clear reports on other subjects with the military 
censor. 

Mar. 20: Justice Minister Pinhas Rosen revealed that 
any former Nazi who comes to Israel to give 
evidence for Adolf Eichmann may find himself in 
jail. 

Foreign Minister Golda Meir said in Jerusalem 
that the UAR had been unsuccessful in its efforts 
to isolate Israel from the nations of Africa. 

Mar. 28: The Knesset voted to dissolve as a result 
of the crisis brought on by the Lavon affair. It 
set August 15 as the date for new elections. 

Apr. 4: Eichmann’s assistant defense counsel re- 
ported that he had failed to get any witnesses to 
testify for his client. 

The US and British embassies stated their coun- 
tries would not send official observers to the trial 
because they considered it an internal Israeli affair. 

Apr. 8: The Communist Front Anti-Nazi Fighters’ 
Organization sponsored a demonstration during 
which it was demanded that the trial of Eichmann 
should expose Nazi wartime crimes, including the 
roles allegedly played by Germans holding office in 
the West German government. 

Apr. 9: Newsmen were admitted into Beit Haam, 
where the Eichmann trial is scheduled to take 
place. 

Apr. 10: At the UN, the UAR and Ceylon sub- 
mitted a resolution to urge Israel not to parade her 
heavy military weapons in Jerusalem during the 
celebration of Independence Day, April 20. 

Apr. 11: The Eichmann trial began. 

Defense counsel, Robert Servatius, declared in 
court that he would prove that the Israeli govern- 
ment had ordered the kidnapping of his client in 
Argentina 

Apr. 12: The prosecution charged that Eichmann had 
“actually initiated, planned and implemented the 
mass murder of Jews in Europe.” 

Apr. 14: The defense pleaded that Isreal had no ju- 
risdiction to try his client and demanded dismissal 
of the indictment. The court reserved its decision 
on the plea until the resurmption of the trial on 
April 17. 

Apr. 15: Lieut. Col. Israel Beer, described in the 
press as one of Premier Ben-Gurion’s most trusted 
advisors on military planning, was arrested as a 
spy for a Communist power, it was reported. 

Apr. 17: The court rejected the plea of the defense 
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regarding its jurisdiction to try Eichmann. The 
prosecution detailed its charges after the defendant 
entered a plea of “Not guilty.” 

Apr. 19: Premier Ben-Gurion said in a radio broad- 
cast that it is not only Eichmann who is on trial 
but also anti-Semitism throughout history. 

A tape recording of Eichmann’s “personal state- 
ment” last June was heard in court. 

Apr. 20: Israel observed the 13th anniversary of her 
existence. Fourteen Centurion tanks were displayed 
in a parade in Jerusalem despite the UN Security 
Council's and the Israeli-Jordanian Mixed Armis- 
tice Commissions’s demand that the display be 
foregone. 

Apr. 21: Six volumes of Eichmann’s 8-month inter- 
rogation were publicized, and it was reported that 
in them he denies ordering the deaths of the 
European Jews. 

Apr. 22: The government was reported to have aban- 
doned a plan to move the Bedouin tribes out of 
the Negev and into the populated interior of the 
country. 

Apr. 25: The Liberal party was formed, it was re- 
vealed. It is a merger of the Progessive party and 
the General Zionists. 

Apr. 29: The defense counsel said that Eichmann was 
“ready and willing” to take the stand in his own 
defense. 

Apr. 30: High schools in Israel reopened after a 
teachers’ strike of 8 weeks. A commission was 
formed to investigate whether qualified teachers 
were underpaid. 

A committee of 5 Ministers was appointed to 
reassess the security precautions taken in filling key 
positions in the army and government. 

A joint declaration issued in Jerusalem and New 
York by Premier Ben-Gurion and Jacob Blaustein, 
honorary president of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, said that the Premier will not interfere in 
the internal affairs of “Jewish communities 
abroad.” 

May 2: Nahum Goldmann criticized the joint declara- 
tion and accused Premier Ben-Gurion of worsening 
the achievement of Jewish unity by fixing his re- 
lations with the Jews through an “unrepresentative 
organization.” 

The court ruled that testimony given by the sur- 
vivors of Nazi concentration camps was relevant 
even though the name of the defendant was not 
mentioned. It rejected a plea that it order im- 
munity for former Nazis as witnesses for the 
defense. 

May 4: Premier Ben-Gurion was reported to have 
been the object of attack “from many quarters” 
for having by-passed his Cabinet and the World 
Zionist Organization to define relations between 
Israel and Jews in other countries. 

May 6: Dr. Nahum Goldmann said in Jerusalem that 
he would relinquish his US citizenship and join 
the Liberal party in Israel. 
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May 7: Premier Ben-Gurion blocked a motion in the 
Cabinet to censure him fcr the above mentioned 
declaration. After some discussion the Cabinet 
dropped the issue. 

The American Council for Judaism accused 
Zionism of exploiting the trial of Eichmann in an 
effort to link all Jews to the State of Israel, it was 
reported in Philadelphia, at the close of the group’s 
17th annual conference. 

May 8: A motion was presented in the Knesset to 
grant immunity to Dr. Willie Hoettl and Walter 
Huppenkothen, of the Nazi S.S., if they wished 
to testify at the Eichmann trial. The motion was 
precipitated by the Attorney General's statement 
in court that the men would be permitted to do so. 

The American Jewish Congress criticized asser- 
tions that the World Zionist Organization or any 
other had the right to speak for the Jews of the 
US on their relationship to Israel. 

May 11; Prime Minister John Diefenbaker of Canada 
announced that Premier Ben-Gurion will pay an 
official visit to Canada later this month. 

May 17: Replying to 3 motions in the Knesset for a 
debate on the joint declaration which the Premier 
signed with Jacob Blaustein, Ben-Gurion said that 
US Zionists ‘‘are reluctant to say that they are not 
Americans and not part of the American homeland 
like any other Americans.” 

May 19: Dr. Israel Beer was arraigned on espionage 
charges and ordered to stand trial on June 1. 

May 20: It was reported in Jerusalem that Premier 
Ben-Gurion will meet with President Kennedy dur- 
ing a visit to the US late this month. 

May 21: Dr. Servatius reported that his client had 
suffered 2 slight heart attacks, but will, neverthe- 
less, stand in his own defense. 

May 23: Premier Ben-Gurion arrived in New York 
en route to Canada. 

May 24: The Premier began a 4-day visit to Canada. 

May 25: At a news conference in Ottawa, Premier 
Ben-Gurion said that peace between Israel and the 
Arab states would come “eventually.” 

May 26: Prime Minister Diefenbaker and Premier 
Ben-Gurion issued a joint communiqué which 
stressed that “the failure to reach a solution of 
Arab-Israeli differences in accordance with the 
principles of the UN Charter,” has been a source 
of particular difficulties for Israel. 

Premier Ben-Gurion called on the US, Britain and 
France to guarantee the integrity of the nations of 
the Middle East. 


May 28: Dr. Servatius complained that the trial was 
being conducted at “excessive speed.” 

Premier Ben-Gurion had a “private and infor- 
mal” discussion with Dag Hammarskjéld at the 
latter’s residence. 

May 29: The Chief Rabbinate declared that it would 
not stand in the way of a census that was begun in 
Israel on May 22. Orthodox Jews have regarded 
the act as “sinful.” 
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President Kennedy and Premier Ben-Gurion met 
in New York for what was described officially as 
a “fruitful discussion of world problems.” 

May 30: Benyamin Mintz, the Minister of Posts, died 
in a hospital near Petah Tikvah after an operation. 

May 31: Speaking to American Zionist leaders in 
New York, Premier Ben-Gurion held fast to his 
view that Zionism means nothing less than aliyah. 

June 1: Dr. Israel Beer pleaded innocent at a trial 
before a military court, held behind closed doors. 

June 2: In London, Premier Ben-Gurion conferred 
separately with Prime Minister Macmillan, the 
Foreign Secretary, the Earl of Home and Sir 
Winston Churchill. 

June 4: The Cabinet agreed to ban the sale of 
weapons to any country fighting to preserve colo- 
nial rule, it was reported. 

Dr. Yehuda Kohn, political advisor at the 
Foreign Ministry, died at the age of 67. 

June 6: Premier Ben-Gurion conferred with Presi- 
dent de Gaulle. 

The Hadassah Medical Center was opened. 

June 8: Premier Ben-Gurion returned to Israel after 
what he called a “fruitful” trip. 

June 12: The court decided not to admit a 716-page 
“ghost-written confession” that the prosecution had 
saved for the closing hour of its case. The defense 
had denounced the document as a forgery and the 
tribunal ruled that only 86 pages of it, which is 
alleged to be in Eichmann’s handwriting, will be 
used. The court was adjourned until June 20. 


Jordan 
(See also, General, Ethiopia, Israel, Palestine Prob- 
lem) 
1961 
Mar. 17: Queen Misbah, grandmother of King 
Husayn, died. 


Mar. 18: US Ambassador Sheldon Mills left Amman 
for New York after a 2-year term. His successor, 
William Macomber, Jr., will assume office in April. 

Mar. 19: A mission headed by the Minister of Edu- 
cation left Amman for a month’s tour of newly 
independent African countries. 

Mar. 21: A delegation of 3, Coptic bishops and 3 
members of the Community Council arrived in 
Jerusalem from Cairo with a message from the 
Coptic Pope, Anba Kyrillos IV. It had been re- 
ported that al-Sultin Monastery had been seized 
from the Copts and handed over to the Ethiopian 
church. 

Mar. 25: USOM Director Norman Burns handed the 
Minister of Finance a $4,050,000 check for the 
balance of US assistance to the treasury for the 
fiscal year ending on March 31, 1961. 

Mar. 27: Defense Minister ‘Akif Fayiz resigned. No 
explanation was given. The Cabinet accepted his 
resignation and announced that Anwar Nashashibi, 
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the Communications Minister, will act in his place. 

Apr. 1: For the first time in 4 years shouts of “Long 
live Jamal ‘Abd al-Niasir’’ were premitted in 
Amman. Hundreds of students marched to the 
royal palace in a demonstration following the 
“friendly but noncommittal” exchange of letters be- 
tween King Husayn and President Nasir. 

Apr. 2: William Macomber arrived in Amman to 
assume his post. 

It was revealed that the disputed al-Sultin Mon- 
astery will remain in the hands of the Copts until 
the government has had an opportunity to study 
all the documents submitted by both sides. 

Apr. 3: It was decreed that diplomatic representation 
between Jordan and Switzerland should be raised 
to ambassadorial level. 

Apr. 8: A “trial” census of the population opened 
in Amman and other centers. The results will be 
used as pointers to the best procedures with a full- 
scale census of the country in September. 

It was learned that a Jordanian court had ruled 
ownership of al-Sultin Monastery to the Copts. 
An Ethiopian delegation arrived in Amman with 2 
letters, Emperor Haile Selassie’s reply to a recent 
letter from the King, and the other reportedly on 
the church dispute. 

Apr. 9: A Parliamentary delegation flew to Wash- 
ington for a 6-weeks’ visit at the invitation of the 
US government. 

Apr. 12: The Under-Secretary at the Ministry of 
Finance, ‘Adib al-Saghir, announced that Britain 
had agreed to provide aid to Jordan of £2 million 
during the current fiscal year, and to make a loan 
of £500,000. 

Apr. 23: The Chamber of Deputies approved the 
budget. Expenditure was estimated at 33,420,000 
dinars, and income at 31,820,000. 

Apr. 26: Three members of the staff of the Ankara 
embassy were dismissed on charges of engaging in 
private business dealings. 

Apr. 30: The House of Notables unanimously ap- 
proved the budget for the fiscal year which opened 
April 1. 

May 1: Jordan has banned the exhibition of the 
Dead Sea scrolls in any other country but Jordan, 
it was officially announced in Amman. 

King Husayn and Miss Antoinette Avril Gar- 
diner announced their engagement. The King re- 
ferred to his fianceé as Muna al-Husayn. She be- 
came a Muslim a month ago and has been studying 
Arabic for 2 months. 

May 3: The Foreign Minister, Misi Nasir, an- 
nounced the transfer of Jordan’s permanent repre- 
sentative to the UN, ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Rifa‘i, to 
the Foreign Ministry in Amman. 

May 7: The government issued a general amnesty for 

all prisoners, except those convicted of political 

offenses and certain crimes of violence, to mark 
the King’s engagement. 
It was disclosed that the US Brown Engineering 
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Company has been commissioned to prepare plans 
to transform the port of Aqaba into a “model 
town.” 

The Council of Ministers was reported to have 
decided not to part finally with any of the Dead 
Sea scrolls discovered at Qumran between 1947-53, 
but that certain scrolls might be loaned or hired 
for exhibition abroad provided that their return 
within a specified period was guaranteed. 

May 9: The Foreign Minister was confined to bed 
after a “shock caused by high blood pressure.” 
May 13: Twenty-four prisoners, 6 ex-members of the 
armed forces convicted of plotting against the state, 

and 18 Communists, were released. 

The Jordanian Ambasador to Iraq, Wasfi al-Tall, 
returned to Baghdad after a week's visit to Amman, 
during which he consulted with King Husayn. 

May 15: The Ministry of Education disclosed that 
the Higher Council for Universities in Cairo had 
agreed to accept the Jordanian high school certifi- 
cate as being equivalent to that obtaining in Egypt. 

May 16: The Ministry of the Interior agreed to de- 
fray transportation costs of 74 Pakistani pilgrims, 
who have been stranded in Amman, to Mecca. 

May 20: Queen Zayn, the Queen Mother, returned to 
Amman from a visit to Europe. The King and his 
fianceé met her at the airport. 

May 21: Secretary-General of the Development Board 
Hashim Nashashibi announced that the government 
will establish an Economic Development Organiza- 
tion to fulfill its commitments under the current 
5-year plan. 

Minister of Health Jamil Tutunji told reporters 
that he had drawn up comprehensive plans for the 
formation of a joint Arab company, with a capital 
of 40 million dinars, for the production of medi- 
cines and medical and surgical requisites to meet 
all the needs of all Arab countries. 

May 22: During an unscheduled visit to Nablus, 
King Husayn told students to “prepare themselves 
for the near future and the promised day for re- 
gaining Palestine.” 

May 24: Jordanian newspapers reported that King 
Husayn and President Nisir exchanged messages 
on the occasion of the Bayram festival. 

King Husayn announced that his future wife 
shall be called Muna al-Husayn rather than Queen 
of Jordan. 

May 25: Miss Gardiner and King Husayn were mar- 
ried in a brief private rite in the palace. 

May 29: The government received a check for £1 
million from the British Treasury, representing half 
of the financial aid Britain has pledged to Jordan 
for the current fiscal year. 

May 31: A decree was published approving a govern- 
ment decision to increase the tax on both locally 
made and imported alcoholic beverages to 100 per 
cent. Tax on cigarettes was also increased by 5 fils 
per pack of 20. 

June 4: The Prime Minister, Bahjat al-Talhini, pub- 
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licly expressed his support for an Arab “Summit” 
to consider a unified response to President Ken- 
nedy’s messages to Arab leaders. 

June 7: A report from “well-informed sources in 
Amman” was published to the effect that a meeting 
in Riyadh between King Husayn and President 
Nasir would be held before the end of the month. 


Kashmir 
(See also, Pakistan) 
1961 


Mar. 21: At Lahore, Ambassador-at-Large W. Averell 
Harriman said that Kashmir was an issue between 
India and Pakistan and there was nothing the US 
could contribute toward its solution. 

Apr. 15: Prime Minister Nehru told the editor of 
the Pakistan Times that his government does not 
propose to take any initiative for a negotiated set- 
tlement of the Kashmir issue. He said that India 
could not touch Kashmir without changing the 
Indian and Kashmir constitutions. 

Apr. 26: Maharajah Sir Hari Singh, deposed ruler of 
Jammu and Kashmir, died in his palace in Bombay 
at the age of 65. 

May 7: A joint communiqué issued simultaneously 
in Muzaffarabad and Rawalpindi underlined the 
mounting anxiety over the delay in the settlement 
of the Kashmir issue. 

Akhtar Hussain, the Pakistani Minister for Kash- 
mir Affairs, said that Pakistan was determined not 
to allow any power to perpetuate its hold over 
Kashmir. 

May 10: Mirza Afzal Beg, accused in the so-called 
Kashmir conspiracy case, told the special magistrate 
in Jammu that the prosecution’s case “was a 
fabrication and concoction motivated by political 
aims. 

May 22: The President of the Azad government de- 
clared that Kashmir was not bound by any pacts 
signed or commitments made by Pakistan. 

May 25: President K. H. Khurshid called upon the 
Kashmiris to be prepared for another struggle and 
more sacrifices for “ending Indian’ aggression of 
Kashmir,” it was reported. 

June 7: At a trial in Jammu Mirza Afzal Beg 
stated that Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed had himself 
openly declared that the future of the state should 
be decided by plebiscite. 


Lebanon 


(See also, General, Palestine Problem) 
1961 


Mar. 20: A Foreign Ministry spokesman disclosed 
that President Shihab had received 12 invitations to 
visit various Arab and foreign countries, but was 
not intending to leave “in the foreseeable future.” 

Mar. 21: The Chamber of Deputies met in session 
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scheduled to last till the end of May. They stood 
in silence for 5 minutes in mourning for the late 
Ahmad al-As‘ad, a former Speaker, who died last 
week. 

Mar. 22: A bomb was thrown at the branch office of 
the PPS in Zgharta, but no casualties were re- 
ported. 

Mar. 27: Five persons were arrested in the last 2 
days on charges of spying for Israel, it was official- 
ly announced. 

Mar. 29: Reshuffles among diplomatists in newly in- 
dependent African states were approved by the 
Council of Ministers. No names were given pend- 
ing approval by the African countries concerned. 

Mar. 30: A time bomb was found near the entrance 
of the residence of Marin ‘Arab, oriental coun- 
sellor at the British embassy. 

Apr. 4: The Press Tribunal suspended al-Majalis 
publication for 3 weeks and fined the editor £L 200 
for publishing an article “detrimental to the na- 
tional interest.” 

Apr. 5: A mission from the IMF visited ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Tayyarah, Director-General of the Min- 
istry of Economy. The group was on a Middle 
Eastern tour of study of the general financial situ- 
ation pertaining to Fund member-countries. 

One hundred and eighty-seven of the 200 bak- 
eries in Beirut went on strike for a few hours in 
demand for reduced fuel oil prices, a ban on mix- 
ing imported flour with other varieties and an as- 
surance that no new bakeries should be licensed 
without the approval of the Bakers’ Union. The 
strikers succeeded in obtaining guarantees for their 
demands. 

Apr. 10: The Pharmacists’ Association declined to 
reduce the prices of some 300-400 medicines in 
popular demand by 10-15 per cent as directed by 
the Minister of Health, Dr. Ilyas al-Khiri, pending 
an inquiry by “unbiased specialists who should set 
up a firm basis for pricing medicines in the light of 
the public interests.” 

Apr. 11: Security forces surrounded the Biqa‘ valley 
following a clash between supporters of the Pha- 
langes party and those of the PPS, in which 2 men 
and a woman were seriously injured, it was re- 
ported. 

A Japanese trade mission was received by For- 
eign Minister Philip Taqla and discussed with him 
“the possibility of making Lebanon a trading center 
for Japan in the Middle East and West Africa.” 

Apr. 12: The Reconstruction Tax, imposed after the 
1956 earthquake, was extended for another 5 years, 
it was disclosed. 

Apr. 23: Security forces intervened to prevent a clash 
between PPS members and the inhabitants of 
Ba’‘albak. 


Apr. 24: Security and customs authorities were re- 
ported to have tightened their supervision in the 
Lebanese-Syrian border to check the increase in 
smuggling between the 2 countries. 
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Apr. 25: Foreign Minister Taqli was criticized by 
Deputy Eddé for holding both his Cabinet position 
and that of Ambassador of Brazil. It was urged 
that he choose one or the other. 

A bill appropriating £L 600,000 for building an 
embassy in Brazilia was approved by the Chamber. 

Apr. 27: Prime Minister Sa‘ib Salim announced a 
proposal for a vote of confidence in his government 
at the conclusion of the general debate on its policy 
at home and abroad. 

May 3: Thomas C. Schuller was sworn in as presi- 
dent of International College. 

An East German trade delegation arrived in 
Beirut to open talks on a new agreement with 
Lebanon to replace the 5-year pact which lapsed 
on December 31. A £L 10 million reciprocal trade 
agreement was proposed, it was revealed. 

May 6: The government won a vote of confidence in 
the Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 56 to 26. 
May 9: The Minister of Defense, Majid Arislin, sub- 

mitted his resignation. 

May 10: Five more Ministers resigned. They were 
Deputy Premier and Minister of Justice Nasim 
Majdalani, Minister of State for Municipal and 
Rural Affairs ‘Abdallah Mashniq, Minister of 
Economy Sulaym4n al-‘Ali, Minister of Agriculture 
Muhammad Safi al-din, and Minister of General 
Planning Rafiq Shahini. 

The Council of Ministers established a committee 
of 3 to consider various factors related to the strike 
by members of the Beirut Lawyers’ Syndicate, 
which has been going on since April 15. The 
strikers continue to demand that the Law School 
of the Arab University, opened this year with UAR 
financial assistance, should be closed down. 

May 16: Prime Minister $a‘ib Salam formally sub- 
mitted his resignation to President Shihab. 

May 18: Sa'ib Salam met with President Shihab, For- 
eign Minister Taqli and Speaker Sabri Hamadah. 
They were reported to have discussed the formation 
of a new government. 

May 19: A new government, described by $a'ib Salam 
as “a working government on a Parliamentary 
basis” was formed as follows: 

Sa‘ib Salim: Prime Minister and Defense 

‘Abdallah Mashniiq: Interior 

Basim al-Jisr: Information 

Sulayman Franjiyyah: Posts and Telegraphs 

Kamil Junblat: Public Works 

Dr. Ilyas al-Khiri: Public Health 

Majid Arislan: Agriculture 

Muhammad Safi al-din: Education 

Rafiq Shahin: General Planning 

Philip Taqla: Foreign Affairs 

Joseph Skaf: Social Affairs and Labor 

Nasim Majdalani: Justice 

Philip Bulus: Economy 
Pierre Jumayyil, who was invited to continue to 
occupy his post of Minister of Finance, refused to 
join the government. 
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May 20: A second Cabinet of 8 members was an- 
nounced. 

Sa‘ib Salam: 

Defense 
Philip Bulus: Deputy Premier and Minister of 
Justice 

Philip Taqla: Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Ambassador to Brazil 

Kamal Junblat: Minister of Public 
Transport and General Planning 

Muhammad Safi al-din: Minister of Education, 
Labor and Social Affairs 

Pierre Jumayyil: Minister of Finance and Public 
Health 

Sulayman Franjiyyah: Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs and Agriculture 

‘Abdallah al-Mashniiq: Minister of the Interior 

and Information 

May 22: The Council of Ministers decided that aa 
extraordinary session of the Chamber of Deputies 
should be held from June 1 to July 15. 

A trade agreement with East Germany was 
signed in Bierut, under which reciprocal business 
will rise to £L 11 million a year. 

May 26: It was reported that more than 2,000 work- 
ers employed in the Isseily textile factories, which 
are grouped in a Beirut suburb, went on strike in 
protest against the “reluctance” displayed by their 
employers in implementing a law providing a 15 
per cent “cost of living allowance” for all Lebanese 
workers. They joined 1,000 other textile workers 
who struck on the same grounds last week. 

May 30: The 8-member Cabinet won a vote of con- 
fidence in the Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 
46-44, with one abstention. 

June 3: Several geographical globes showing Pales- 
tine marked as “Israel” were confiscated from 2 
shops owned by Iranians in Beirut. 

Beirut port workers went on strike in the course 
of a dispute over their employers’ alleged failure 
to implement the above mentioned 15 per cent 
wage increase. 

June 5: It was announced that the textile workers 
went back to work after settlement of their demand 
for a higher cost of living allowance. 

June 6: Similarly, the port workers returned to work. 

June 12: Lebanon's first international film festival 
opened, with 14 countries participating. 

June 15: The Chamber of Deputies convened for a 
special session. 


Prime Minister and Minister of 


Works, 


Libya 


(See also, General) 


1961 


Mer. 19: Compagnie des Pétroles Total (Libye), a 
subsidiary of Compagnie Francaise des Pétroles, 
announced a new discovery well, No. E1/23, in 
Concession 23 Zone I (Tripolitania). 
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Apr. 16: It was reported that the Libyan Petroleum 
Commission has awarded new exploration and pro- 
duction concessions, covering a total of 18,000 sq. 
kms. of Libyan territory, to Pan American and 
Phillips. 

Apr. 20: Tarablus al-Gharb reported that Esso Stand- 
ard and Esso Syrte have announced their total ex- 
penditure totaled £3,491,000 during 1960. Of this 
sum £1,393,000 was paid to contractors, £561,000 
to 71 different transport companies and £1,180,000 
was spent on local purchases; the balance, on wages 
and rents. The Libyans employed by the companies 
in 1960 was 34 per cent higher than in 1959, the 
statement added. 

May 4: A royal decree announced the resignation of 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Justice, Labor and 
Social Affairs, Finance and Agriculture. It also an- 
nounced the creation of 2 new ministries, Petro- 
leum Affairs and Industry, and the reorganization 
of the Council of Ministers. The new Cabinet 
members are: 

Premier: Muhammad ibn ‘Uthmin 

Information, Propaganda and Publications: Hasan 

Zafar Burkin 

Communications: Ahmad Sawf 

Education: Mahmud al-Bishti 

Justice: Dr. Wahbi al-Biri 

Finance: Ahmad Hasayri 

National Economy: Salam al-Sadiq 

Health: ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Badri 

Petroleum Affairs: Fu’ad Ka’ abazi 

Foreign Affairs: Sulayman Jarbi 

State: Muhammad Bhaih 

Agriculture: Hamad al-‘Ubaydi 

Labor and Social Affairs: ‘Abd al-Mawla Langi 

Defense: Yinis ‘Abd al-Nabi Bilkhayr 

Industry: Abi al-Qasim al-Allaq 

King Idris issued a decree enlarging the Petro- 
leum Commission. In addition to Muhammad al- 
Sayfat (chairman), Salim Sayf al-Nasr, Aba Bakr 
al-Izmirli and Husayn Abi al--Awn (members), 3 
new members have been added, namely, Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Qafi, Muhammad Ibrahim al-Mayyit and 
‘Abd al-Salam Misbah al-Zayidi. 

May 15: The government approved the Oasis Oil 
Company's project for the construction of a 90- 
mile, 30-inch pipeline from Dhahrah oilfield in the 
southern part of Block 32 in Tripolitania to Sidrah 
on the Gulf of Sirte. The contract for the con- 
struction of the pipeline was awarded to the Libyan 
Engineering and Construction Company, of Libya, 
and the Arabian Bechtel Corporation. 


Morocco 
(See also, General, Algeria) 


1961 


Mar. 18: Spain charged that Moroccan irregular 
troops were massing on the southern frontier of 
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Morocco “with the intention of invading’’ Spanish 
Sahara, it was reported in Madrid. 

The Moroccan government was reported to have 
rejected a Spanish note protesting the “kidnapping” 
of 11 oil company technicians on March 11. 

The State Department in Washington said it was 
“pressing” the government of Morocco for informa- 
tion concerning 3 Americans who were among the 
missing of the group of oil technicians. 

Mar. 19: The Jews of Morocco called for greater 
authority in the direction of their own affairs at 
the first Jewish congress since independence, in 
Rabat. 

Mar. 20: A Spanish Foreign Ministry spokesman, in 
Madrid, denied Moroccan news reports that Span- 
ish forces seized 4 Italian oil technicians in the 
Sahara as an alleged act of reprisal for the kid- 
napping of the 11 oil prospectors on March 11. 

Mar. 21: King Hasan turned over to diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the US, Spain, France and Britain 
the 11 oil technicians. He declared they had been 
captured by Moroccan tribesmen, while the released 
men claimed they had been captured by the Royal 
Moroccan Army. 

Mar. 22: The Spanish Foreign Ministry in Madrid 
issued a statement assailing King Hasan for “ag- 
gression”” in the capture of the 11 oil technicians. 
King Hasan had said that the men had been cap- 
tured by “patriots” who had been seeking the 
“liberation” of the Spanish colony. 

Mar. 27: It was announced in Rabat that Morocco 
and North Vietnam had agreed to exchange diplo- 
matic missions at the ambassadorial level. 

Apr. 2: The US embassy in Rabat appealed to Moroc- 
can authorities for help in retrieving 3 seismic 
drills seized in the raid of March 11. The equip- 
ment, valued at $100,000, was reported “being 
held” at Hassi Tan Tan. 

Apr. 17: A new trade agreement was signed between 
Morocco and West Germany which was applied 
retroactively to January 1, 1961 and will run until 
December 31, 1961. It can be renewed for another 
year by tacit agreement. 

Apr. 22: The government dispatched troop reinforce- 
ments to the area along the Algerian border “to 
prevent the spread of the French military insurrec- 
tion into Morocco,” it was reported in Rabat. 

Apr. 26: It was disclosed in Rabat that Premier 
Khrushchev has accepted an invitation from King 
Hasan to make an official visit to Morocco. 

May 6: West Germany signed an agreement in Rabat 
establishing a program of economic and technical 
assistance to Morocco aimed at promoting indus- 
trial development and accelerating technical train- 
ing. 

May 7: Morocco protested against an alleged French 
attack on Bou Beker, a mining town near the AI- 
gerian border, it was reported in Rabat. 

May 22: The Moroccan news agency in Rabat said 
that French forces bombarded Moroccan territory 
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along more than 100 miles of the Moroccan- 
Algerian frontier. 

May 24: The new US Ambassador to Rabat, Philip 
W. Bonsal, presented his credentials to King 
Hasan 

May 26: In a newspaper interview, King Hasan said 
he regarded the concept of a unified Maghrib, em- 
bracing Algeria, Tunisia and his own country, as 
being “premature.” 

May 28: The US Government announced the signing 
of loan agreements totaling $27.5 million to con- 
tribute to Morocco’s economic development pro- 
gram. This is part of the $40 million fiscal year 
1961 Mutual Security Program of economic as- 
sistance to Morocco. 

The government announced that it would oppose 

by force if necessary any French attempt to impose 
a partition of Algeria. 

June 2: King Hasan reshuffled his Cabinet. The new 
members are: 

Ministers of State: Muhammad Fall Ould Omejr 
(charged with Mauritania and Saharan af- 
fairs); “Alal al-Fasi (Islamic affairs); Hasan 
Wazzani (reportedly charged with foreign af- 
fairs ad interim); Rashid Mawlani (educa- 
tion); Dr. ‘Abd al-Karim Khatib (African 
affairs). 

Justice: Muhammad Boucetta 

Interior and Agriculture: Ahmad Reda Guedira 

Labor and Social Questions: ‘Abd al-Qidir Ben- 
jellan 

Economy and Finances: Mahammad Dawiri 

National Defense: Mahjibi Ahardane 

Public W orks: Dr. Muhammad Benhima 

Commerce and Industry: Ahmad Joundi 

Public Health: Yisuf ibn ‘Abbas 

Communications: Muhammad ‘Abd al-Salaim al- 
Fasi 

Information, Tourism 
Ahmad ‘Alawi. 

June 7: King Hasan promulgated a Fundamental 
Law establishing the principles of government of 
the kingdom. Article I states that Morocco is “an 
Arab and Muslim kingdom” and is “moving in the 
path toward a constitutional monarchy.” 


and Crafts: Mawlay 


Pakistan 
(See also, Afghanistan, Iraq, Kashmir) 


1961 


Mar. 20: Ambassador-at-Large W. Averell Harriman, 
who arrived in Karachi yesterday, conferred with 
President Ayub Khan and delivered a letter from 
President Kennedy 

Mar. 30: Health, Labor and Social Welfare Minister 
W. A. Burki announced in Karachi that an agree- 
ment has been reached with Saudi Arabia for quick 
exchange of information on the occurrence of noti- 
fiable diseases. 
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Pakistan and Belgium signed an agreement in 
Brussels on avoidance of double taxation. 

Apr. 4: The EXIMBANK of Washington and Pakis- 
tan completed agreements by which Pakistan will 
receive $6.4 million for the purchase of US cotton- 
processing machinery. 

Apr. 5: Construction began in Pakistan's first oil re- 
finery in Karachi, it was reported. 

Apr. 8: The police charged a “stone-throwing” crowd 
of students who demanded the release of 8 col- 
leagues jailed by a military court for demonstra- 
tions in Karachi. 

Apr. 12: Abdul Ghaffar Khan, campaigner for an 
independent Pathan state, was reported to have 
been arrested and detained for 6 months by West 
Pakistan. 

Apr. 14: Pakistan and Australia concluded an avia- 
tion agreement following 6 days of negotiations in 
Karachi. A similar agreement with Japan is being 
negotiated, it was learned. 

Apr. 29: The Constitution Commission signed its re- 
port in Lahore. 

May 1: The Pakistan-Japan air services agreement 
was signed in Karachi. 

May 6: President Ayub Khan received the report of 
the Constitution Commission for his consideration. 

May 12: The appointment of a 10-man Power Com- 
mission, with Dr. I. H. Usmani as chairman, was 
announced. 

May 20: Vice-President Lyndon B. Johnson arrived 
in Karachi for a day's visit. 

May 21: The government reported that Pakistan Air 
Force planes strafed Afghan forces in the Khyber 
Pass frontier region. 

May 23: President Ayub Khan charged that arms 
supplied by the Soviet Union were used by Afghan- 
istan against Pakistan. 

May 28: Diplomatic sources in Washington reported 
that the Soviet Union was conducting “extensive 
reconnaissance-mapping flights” of the northern 
borders of Pakistan and Kashmir. 


May 29: President Ayub Khan declared that Pak- 
istanis were critical of the “general trend of Amer- 
ican policies as they seem to be pursued in these 
parts of the world.” 

June 5: The Consortium of Government and Institu- 
tions interested in the development assistance to 
Pakistan opened a 2-day session in Washington to 
discuss further aid for Pakistan during the Second 
Five-Year Plan, which began July 1, 1960. 

June 7: Pakistan received a pledge for $320 million 
in aid from the Consortium. 

June 8: Finance Minister Mohammed Shoaib said in 
Washington that he was disappointed at the results 
of the conference. Pakistan had asked for $945 
million for the next two years. 

June 9: In Karachi, US Ambassador William S. 
Rountree assured Pakistanis that there had been no 
change in the attitude of the US toward Pakistan 
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and that Washington still regarded her as “one of 
its closest friends.” 

June 15; The government took over the Associated 
Press of Pakistan. 

Finance Minister Mohammed Shoaib disclosed at 

a news conference that Pakistan would consider 
offers of assistance to finance her Second Five-Year 
Plan from all friendly countries. 


Palestine Problem 


(See also, General, Israel, Jordan, Syria) 
1961 


Mar. 18: Arnold Toynbee said in a letter to the anti- 
Zionist American Council for Judaism that Israel's 
policy towards the Palestinian Arabs represented “a 
tragic lapse from the historic moral standards of 
Judaism.” 

Mar. 20: Israel was condemned by the Israel-Jordan 
Mixed Armistice Commission for bringing tanks 
and heavy artillery into Jerusalem in violation of 
the General Armistice Agreement, it was reported. 

Mar. 30: Jordanian Prime Minister Bahjat al-Talhini 
received a delegation of the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee for Palestine and discussed the Palestine ques- 
tion for about an hour, it was learned. 

The Jordanian Foreign Minister summoned all 
foreign envoys in Amman and met with them sep- 
arately. He said he had urged that their respective 
countries should support Arab views on Palestine 
when it came up for debate at the UN’s current 
session. 

Apr. 1: Jordan asked that the Security Council take 
measures to halt the Israeli independence parade. 

A 5-ton shipment of horsehair bound for Israel 
was seized by UAR customs officials from the 
British freighter Socotra. 

King Husayn received a delegation from the 
Higher Arab Committee for Palestine. 

Apr. 5: A 3-year $16 million program drawn up by 
the UNRWA for Palestinian refugees was disclosed 
in Beirut. It provides for: expansion in vocational 
training to permit 2,500 students to qualify each 
year instead of 300 as in 1960; 180 university 
scholarship awards; increased facilities for elemen- 
tary and secondary education; and the continuation 
of a modest loan-grant program. 

Apr. 8: At the 15th Annual Conference of the Mid- 
dle East Institute, Dr. John Davis, Director of 
UNRWA, said that any solution to the Palestine 
refugee problem must evolve from the area itself 
and not be imposed from outside. 

Apr. 11: The Security Council called on Israel to 
forego the use of heavy military equipment in the 
independence parade scheduled for April 20, in 
Jerusalem. 

Apr. 12: Francis T. P. Plimpton, US representative 
to the UN, urged that all matters connected with 
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the Palestine Arab refugees, not their property 
rights alone, be considered in the General Assembly 
next fall. 

Apr. 13: Premier Ben-Gurion made Israel's compli- 
ance with the Security Council resolution for the 
withdrawal of heavy armament from her Inde- 
pendence Day parade conditional upon Jordan's 
compliance with the requirement giving Jews free 
access to the holy places in Jerusalem. 

Apr. 17: Rabbi Charles Weinberg of the Rabbinical 
Council of America asked President Kennedy to es- 
tablish a fact-finding commission to seek a perma- 
nent peace between Israel and the surrounding 
Arab states. 

The US proposed a resolution on aid to Pales- 
tinian Arab refugees reportedly intended to counter 
a demand by the Arab countries in a 5-nation reso- 
lution, that the Assembly act to safeguard the prop- 
erty rights in Israel of Arab refugees. An Israeli 
spokesman privately complained that the resolution 
was “one-sided in favor of the Arab position.” 

Apr. 25: The US ambassador to Jordan, William 
Macomber, clarified the US position concerning the 
resolution on property rights of Palestinian Arab 
refugees. He said the US negative vote at the 
UN did not mean lack of sympathy on the part of 
the US but rather that discussion of it was a waste 
of time since the whole question would be dis- 
cussed at the fall session. 

The Palestinian National Union in Damascus 
sent memoranda to the Arab League’s Military 
Committee and its Secretariat urging that a prac- 
tical plan should be worked out to mobilize ‘‘Pal- 
estinians in a unified.army which can operate in 
Palestine.” 

A Syrian-Israeli machine gun battle took place in 
the northeastern shores of the Sea of Galilee, it 
was reported. No casualties resulted from it, but 
it brought up a complaint from Israel to the Syrian- 
Israel Mixed Armistice Commission. 

May 1: An Israeli army spokesman in Tel Aviv an- 
nounced that an “Arab inflitrator” had been shot 
dead by an Israeli patrol in the Yad Mordecai 
region, north of the Gaza strip. 

May 4: The Syrian Ministry of Education decided to 
accept qualified Palestinian teachers as members of 
the Syrian Teachers’ Syndicate, it was announced. 

May 7: Major General Carl von Horn, the Chief 
Truce Supervisor in Palestine, returned to duty in 
Jerusalem, after a fortnight’s home leave in Sweden. 

May 21: Army headquarters in Tel Aviv said that 
an “armed Arab trying to enter a Negev collective 
farm” was killed by a watchman. 

May 25: The Times of London published a letter of 
appeal for £100,000 in aid of the Arab Develop- 
ment Society, notably for the farm run by Misa 
Alami, which faces closure for lack of funds. 

May 29: The Arab League Palestine Experts’ Com- 
mittee opened a 4-day meeting in Cairo, to discuss 
the establishment of a Palestine entity, the creation 
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of a Palestine army and means of tightening the 
boycott on Israel, it was reported. 

June 4: It was reported that the Palestine Experts’ 
Committee had run into difficulties presented by 
Jordan's opposition to the creation of a “Palestine 
entity.” 

June 15: The Lebanese Minister of Education, 
Muhammad Safi ai-din, laid the foundation stone 
of a new vocational training center for Palestinian 
refugees in Siblin, near Sidon. It is being financed 
by the UNWRA. 


Persian Gulf 


(See also, Iraq, Saudi Arabia) 
1961 


Mar. 21: It was learned that a $70 million contract 
for the construction of permanent export facilities 
for the Khafji field has been awarded to J. Ray 
Macdermott and Co. of Houston, Texas. 

Mar. 27: An Omani delegation, consisting of Amir 
Talib ibn ‘Ali and Shaykh Sulayman ibn Himyar, 
arrived in New York to attend the discussion of 
the Oman question in the General Assembly of the 
UN 

Mar. 28: The Japanese-owned Arabian Oil Company 
announced that the first cargo of 126,000 barrels of 
crude from its Khafji field left for Tokyo on March 
25. 

Apr. 1: New Kuwayti currency units replaced the 
special India rupee notes and coins. The new 
Kuwayti dinar is divided into 1,000 fils, with every 
100 fils forming one dirham. The parity of the 
dinar is 2.48828 grams of pure gold, equal to one 
pound sterling. 

The final issues of The Gulf Daily Times and 
its sister Arabic paper, al-Khalij, appeared in 
Bahrayn. The Managing Editor said, “We just 
couldn't keep pace with rising costs.” 

Apr. 8: A British passenger and cargo ship, the Dara, 
caught fire while bound from Kuwayt for Muscat. 
One hundred and ninety people perished. 

Apr. 15: Amir Himyar ibn Sulayman, director of the 
Oman Imamate office in Cairo, denied allegations 
by the Times that the sinking of the Dara was 
caused by acts of sabotage on the part of Omani 
smugglers. 

Apr. 19: Saudi Arabia and the UAR accused Britain 
of “armed aggression” against the territory of 
Oman “on behalf of British oil and political in- 
terests,”” it was learned from the General Assembly 
debate at the UN. 

Apr. 20: Colin T. Crowe of Britain accused the 
Arab states of “having helped to foment rebellion 
and terrorism” in Muscat and Oman. 

Apr. 25: Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Mubarak al-Sabah was 
reported to have sent the Ruler of Kuwayt his 
resignation from all his posts last week. 

Apr. 28: A well being drilled for the Arabian Oil 
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Company, 20 miles offshore in its Neutral Zone 
Concession, caught fire. 

May 10: A Foreign Office spokesman in London said 
that no request for a resumption of the Anglo- 
Omani talks, broken off last February, has been 
received. 

May 13: The Akhbar al-Yaum of Cairo reported that 
Kuwayt will end treaty relations with Britain and 
thereafter apply for membership in the Arab 
League and the UN. 

May 17: Kuwayt Oil Co. crude oil production figures 
for the first 4 months of this year averaged 
1,704,982 b/d as compared with 1,525,000 b/d 
during a corresponding period in 1960, it was 
disclosed. 

May 28: It was learned that a government decree has 
been issued authorizing the formation of the 
Kuwayt Petrochemicals Company, Ltd., with a capi- 
tal of 16,000,000 Kuwayti dinars. 

June 1: Shaykh Sabah al-Ahmad al-Sabah, Director 
of Press and Publications, was reported to have 
denied reports in the UAR press that Kuwayt was 
going to be an independent kingdom. 

June 13: ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Shamlan, one of the 3 
Bahraynis imprisoned on St. Helena, succeeded in 
getting a writ of Aabeas corpus. Justice Abbot 
found that he and his fellow prisoners had been 
unlawfully detained for 4 years, and ordered their 
immediate release. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also, General, Pakistan) 


1961 


Mar. 16: The government was reported to have 
asked the US to end its military operations at 
Dhahran Airfield after April, 1962. 

Mar. 17: The State Department revealed that even 
though the Air Force will be denied use of the 
Dhahran Airfield, the US will complete the civil 
air terminal in Dhahran. 

Mar. 23: King Sa‘iid was reported to have said that 
any restoration of diplomatic relations with France 
must be dependent upon the Algerian people ob- 
aining “their full rights.” 

Mar. 25: Hisham Nadhir, of the Economic Staff of 
the Ministry of Petroleum and Mineral Resources, 
was named Saudi representative on the OPEC 
Board of Governors, it was announced. 

Apr. 1: King Sa‘id began a 7-day state visit to 
Kuwayt. 

Apr. 3: In an interview with the Beirut daily, al- 
Siyasah, Minister of Finance and National Economy 
Talal ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz reiterated his contention 
that cancellation of the Dhahran Airfield Agree- 
ment was “related to the US grant of a $25 million 
loan to Israel.” 

Apr. 5: Arab League Secretary General Khaliq Has- 
sinah conferred with King Sa‘id and Shaykh 
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‘Abdallah al-Salim al-Sabah in Kuwayt. 

Mecca radio announced the text of a royal decree 
dated March 9, 1961, giving Aramco the necessary 
guarantees for the Company's loans to the munici- 
palities of al-Khobar and Dammam. 

Apr. 11: In a written statement issued through a 
palace spokesman, the King indicated that the non- 
renewal of the Dhahran Airfield Agreement was 
motivated by the US assistance to Israel, and it 
was not in the interest of the country to renew 
the pact. 

Apr. 14: The Dammam weekly, Akhbar al-Dhahran, 
resumed publication after being suspended by the 
government since April 29, 1957. 

Apr. 15: Amir Mansir ibn Sa‘id was appointed 
Amir of the Royal Guard and Palaces following 
the resignation of Amir Bandar ibn Sa‘iid, it was 
learned. 

Apr. 16: The Council of Ministers decided to attach 
the Labor Department to the Office of the Minister 
of State for the Affairs of the Presidency of the 
Council of Ministers and to seek the help of inter- 
national experts to review the labor situation and 
to make recommendations for its improvement. 

Apr. 17: Hashim Zawawi was appointed Director 
General of Pilgrimage Affairs, and the former Di- 
rector General, ‘Adil Kurdi, was appointed to the 
Consultative Council. 

Apr. 18: The resignation of Sulayman al-Jarid as 
Director General of Public Security was accepted 
and he was replaced by his deputy, Ahmad 
Yaghmur. 

Apr. 19: The Council of Ministers approved the 
organization of the Ministry of Petroleum and 
Mineral Resources. 

Apr. 20: Aramco production figures during March 
were reported totaling 45,635,833 barrels, as com- 
pared with 36,435,281 barrels in March 1960. 

May 16: Aramco announced that it had increased 
its crude oil production in 1960 by 13.9 per cent 
over the previous year. 

May 21: In a speech to pilgrims in Mecca, King 
Sa‘id urged the Muslim world to unite in an 
Islamic Union “to defend Islamic interests and 
world peace.” 

June 8: Mecca radio announced that new banknotes 
“made in such a way that they cannot be forged,” 
will be issued in Saudi Arabia before the end of 
the month. 

June 9: King Sa‘id ordered the establishment of a 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Labor, it was an- 
nounced. Prince Faysal ibn Turki ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz will be the Minister in charge. 

June 14: Prince Khalid ibn Sa‘id was replaced by 
Prince Sa‘d ibn Sa‘id as Commander of the Na- 
tional Guard. He resigned because of ill health. 

June 15: Aramco shut down some pipelines and cut 
production briefly as a 15-hour fire in a pumping 
station, at Abqaiq, threatened to ignite storage 
tanks. 


Somalia 


(See also, Ethiopia, UAR) 
1961 


Apr. 4: It was reported that Ethiopian soldiers shot 
and killed several Somalis, including women and 
children, in the town of Dagahbur. 

Apr. 14: More than 115 Somali tribesmen were re- 
ported killed by Ethiopian troops in Dagahbur. It 
was said to be a “retaliation’’ for a petition on 
independence which the Somalis handed to the dis- 
trict governor. 

Apr. 17: The President of the National Assembly, 
Jamal Ghilib, received the Ambassador of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 

Apr. 27: The West German Ambassador in Mogadi- 
shu officially informed the Somali Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs that West Germany was prepared 
to grant Somalia a loan of DM 5 million for the 
development of the textile industry and for meat 
and fish canning projects. 

May 15: Ahmad Muhammad Adan left Mogadishu 
for Moscow to assume his post as chargé d'affaires. 

May 24: The Italian Ambassador presented Somalia 
with a gift of 24 police cars. 

June 5: President Nasir met with Premier ‘Ali ‘Abd 
al-Rashid Shermarke in Cairo. It was reported that 
they discussed the extent of the implementation of 
the trade and technical cooperation agreements be- 
tween the 2 countries. 

June 7: Hargeisa radio broadcast a public statement 
by the Somali Minister of Interior, claiming that 
Addis Ababa radio had called the Somalis to reject 
the constitution and that it was drawn up by 
“colonialists.”” The Ethiopian Ministry of Informa- 
tion “categorically” refuted the statement. 

June 12: An official economic mission from Czech- 
oslovakia, led by the deputy minister of foreign 
trade, arrived in Mogadishu. 


Sudan 


(See also, General) 


1961 


Apr. 1: President Ibrahim ‘Abbiid left Khartum for 
an official tour of the Northern Province. 

Apr. 5: A Foreign Office spokesman in London dis- 
closed that the Sudanese government had accepted 
a gift of military aircraft and armored and scout 
cars from Britain. 

Apr. 19: Maj. Gen. Muhammad Nasr ‘Uthmin, dep- 
uty chief of staff of the armed forces, left for 
Cairo to attend the Arab chiefs of staff conference. 
The Sudanese military, air and naval attachés there 
joined him. 

Apr. 21: The Sudanese contingent withdrawn from 
the UN command in the Congo, arrived in Khar- 
tum by aircraft. 

Apr. 22: President ‘Abbiid opened the first stage of 
the Sennar Dam Electrification Scheme. This is 
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composed of the construction of a hydro-electric 
power station, an extension of the present Burri 
Steam Power Station, an interconnected system 
of transmission lines—Khartum, Hassa Heissa, 
Maringan and Sennar, and the provision of a trans- 
former switch station at these transmission lines. 

Apr. 29: The Minister of Commerce, Muhammad 
Ahmad Irwa, left Khartum for a 10-day official 
visit to West Germany. 

May 5: Sudanese workers were granted a holiday and 
staged a rally in Khartum. The President sent them 
a telegram, reminding them of their “important 
role in building the Sudan on revolutionary lines.” 

May 11: A government delegation, headed by ‘Abd al- 
Rahim Mirghani, Under-Secretary at the Ministry of 
Finance, left for Washington to conduct the final 
negotiations for a World Bank loan to finance the 
construction of the Roseires Dam. 

May 14: The Ministry of Local Government issued an 
official circular saying that Arabic shall be the 
official language to be used in Sudan local govern- 
ment councils. The Minister can, however, grant 
permission to any council to use English or a recog- 
nized language in that council for discussion. 

The High Council of Economic Planning met 
under the chairmanship of President ‘Abbiid to dis- 
cuss the note submitted by the Minister of Finance 
and Economy which presented the financial policy 
for 1961/62. It was approved after some recom- 
mendations were made. 

May 15: The Council of Ministers approved a non- 
resident diplomatic representation between the 
Sudan and Argentina at a legation level. 

June 12: It was announced that the members of the 
provincial councils were named by the supreme 
council for the armed forces. 

June 13: The railway trade union, which was on 
strike, was dissolved by the supreme council for 
the armed forces which declared that any strikes 
thereafter from the union would be rendered null 
and void. 

The appointment of government representatives 
in the provinces was approved. The President 
issued the orders of appointment as follows: 

Northern Province: Muhammad Mahdi Hamid 

Khartum Province: Awad ‘Abd al-Rahmian 

Blue Nile Province: Husayn ‘Ali Karrar 

Kassala Province: Maj. Gen. al-Khawad Muham- 

mad Ahmad 

Kordofan Province: Zayn Ahmad Hasan 

Darfur Province: Hamad al-Nil Dayfallah 

Upper Nile Province: ‘Abd al-Husayn Mahris 

Equator Province: Brig. al-Tahir ‘Abd al-Rahman 

Bahar al-Ghazal Province: Ahmad Hasan Salim 


Tunisia 
(See also, Algeria, Morocco) 


1961 
Apr. 4: It was announced in Washington that the US 
was granting 30,000 tons of grain to Tunisia as 
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emergency food supplies for livestock suffering 
from the effects of the winter's drought. 

Apr. 9: President Tito of Yugoslavia arrived in Tunis 
for a 6-day official visit. 

Apr. 10: In an address to the National Assembly 
President Tito said that “considerable results” had 
already been achieved in strengthening Tunisian- 
Yugoslavian relations. 

Apr. 23: With reference to the Algerian military re- 
bellion, President Bourguiba issued a statement say- 
ing that General de Gaulle’s enemies were also 
“enemies of the Maghrib.” He added: “By hesitat- 
ing to leave Bizerte, the French government has 
contributed to the menaces weighing on our coun- 
try." Meanwhile it was learned that roadblocks had 
been established on the highway between Bizerte 
and Tunis and other roads to the capital. 

Apr. 24: Queen Elizabeth of England arrived in 
Tunis aboard the Britannia for a 4-day visit. 

Apr. 30: President Bourguiba denied reports that US 
agents had encouraged the Algerian mutiny, it was 
reported in Amsterdam. 

President Bourguiba arrived in Montreal for a 
visit to Canada. 

May 1: During his visit to Ottawa, President Bour- 
guiba expressed hope that cultural contacts between 
the two countries would increase. 

May 2: It was reported that President Bourguiba will 
ask the US for an investment of 8 million dinars 
for the economic and social development of 
Tunisia. 

May 3: The President arrived in Washington. He was 
welcomed by President and Mrs. Kennedy at the 
airport. 

May 4: During their first meeting, Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Bourguiba expressed “mutual concern 
for a favorable solution to the Algerian problem.” 
Later, President Bourguiba told a joint session of 
Congress of his demand for French evacuation of 
the naval base at Bizerte and indicated that 
Tunisia planned no immediate, violent move to 
regain it. 

May 5: In an address to the National Press Club in 
Washington, President Bourguiba said that mem- 
ber-states of the Arab League felt “very uneasy” 
about President Niasir’s claim to be the leader of 
Arab unity and Arab nationalism, and added that 
the North African countries were not in favor of 
positive neutrality, since they “did not want to 
stand against the Western world.” 

May 6: At the close of his visit, President Bourguiba 
was ordered to rest because of fatigue, chronic 
bronchitis and laryngitis. He cancelled his trip to 
Tennessee and Texas. 

UAR Minister of Information ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Hatim was reported to have said that President 
Bourguiba tried to “appease Western powers which 
regarded Tunisia as a satellite of their orbit.” 

May 10: At the end of US-Tunisian talks, a communi- 
qué was issued announcing a pledge of long-term 
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US aid for Tunisia. President Bourguiba left for a 
3-day visit to New York. 

May 12: Addressing the UN, President Bourguiba 
warned President de Gaulle that his threats of 
economic reprisal, if an emerging Algeria severed 
ties with France, would injure freedom’s cause in 
Africa. He also warned Israel that there would 
never be peace in the Middle East until she ceased 
her “even ‘worse’ form of colonialism.” 

May 16: President Bourguiba arrived in London from 
Ireland for a 3-day visit to Britain. He lunched 
with Queen Elizabeth and later discussed African 
issues with Prime Minister Macmillan. 

June 10: Mali President Modibo Keita arrived in 
Tunis for talks with President Bourguiba. 

June 12: In a joint communiqué the Tunisian and 
Mali leaders confirmed their attachment to “the 
principles of liberty and the right of peoples to 
self-determination.” They indicated their determi- 
nation to reinforce the links existing between them 
and to develop their trade. 


Turkey 


(See also, Cyprus, Syria) 


1961 


Mar. 25: General Giirsel said at a news conference in 
Ankara that Turkish political parties would be 
allowed to proceed with their regional organiza- 


tion and to hold indoor meetings after April 1. 

Apr. 3: Former President Ismet Indnii issued a state- 
ment calling for a “radical change’ in Turkey's 
political life. He said political parties, whether in 
power or in opposition, “must live together and 
work to help one another.” 

Six persons were arrested for drinking a toast to 
the health of deposed Premier Adnan Menderes, in 
an Istanbul restaurant. 

Apr. 13: An agreement was signed in Ankara between 
the government and ICA for $9 million, to be de- 
posited in the Turkish Industrial Development 
Bank for distribution to industrial exporters. 

Apr. 14: Sahap Kocotopcu, Minister of Industry, re- 
signed his post and was replaced by Kemal Kurdas, 
in an acting capacity. 

Apr. 18: Under an agreement signed in Ankara, a sum 
of £T 1,000 million has been released from Ameri- 
can counterpart funds in Turkey arising from the 
lira countervalue of donations by the ICA and of 
deliveries of wheat and other agricultural com- 
modities from the US. This brings the total re- 
leased from these funds since the beginning of this 
year to £T 1,217 million. 

Apr. 20: Ex-Premier Adnan Menderes and ex-Presi- 
dent Celal Bayar were charged with having violated 
the Turkish Constitution. The charge was the last 
of 15 against Menderes and most of his Cabinet 
and supporters in the legislature. 

Apr. 28: Students, Boy Scouts and soldiers paraded 
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in the streets of Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir to 
commemorate the first anniversary of the riots, it 
was reported. 

Apr. 30: Thirteen persons were killed in a train acci- 
dent near Kartal, it was reported in Istanbul. 

May 2: The House of Representatives began the 2nd 
reading of the draft constitution. 

May 6: Eight persons were indicted at Bursa for try- 
ing to form a Communist state of Kurdistan. The 
prosecutor's request that the hearing be conducted 
in secret was granted. 

May 10: Ninety-three more arrests were reported to 
have been made in Bursa, Istanbul and Ankara fol- 
lowing that of about 80 persons arrested yesterday 
on a charge of “armed resistance against the ré- 
gime.” They were believed to be supporters of 
Menderes. 

May 11: At Yassiada, the Supreme Court began the 
trial of the deposed leaders on the charge of violat- 
ing the Constitution. 

May 16: Former National Assemblyman Sevki Erker's 
warrant for arrest was withdrawn by the court. He 
was released. 

May 17: The State Prosecutor demanded death for 
Menderes on charges that he forced membership in 
a “patriotic front’ to provide propaganda for his 
Democratic party. 

May 19: The police arrested the editor and 2 members 
of the staff of Tamin, an Istanbul paper, for un- 
disclosed reasons. 

May 22: The Constituent Assembly extended for 3 
months martial law which has been in force for 
a year. 

May 27: An American airman was charged with hav- 
ing ripped a Turkish flag off its pole in front of a 
bank building in Izmir. 

Turkey marked the first anniversary of her revolu- 
tion. The National Unity Committee and the 
Chamber of Representatives approved the constitu- 
tion by a vote of 263 with 2 abstentions. 

May 31: The Turkish Army was reported to have 
asked the US Army to turn over 4 American 
soldiers for trial on charges of having killed a 
Turkish sentry or having been accessories to his 
death in an incident at Sinop, May 17. The US 
Ambassador in Turkey requested that Turkish 
authorities await a report by joint investigating 
teams. 

June 7: The government seized 49 Communist sus- 
pects and anti-revolutionaries, 47 in Istanbul and 
2 in provincial towns, it was announced. 

June 9: General Cemal Madanoglu’s resignation as 
military commander in Ankara was refused by the 
National Unity Committee. He was given sick 
leave instead. 
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United Arab Republic 


(See also, General, Cyprus, Ethiopia, Israel, Jordan, 
Palestine Problem, Persian Gulf, Somalia) 


1961 


Mar. 20: Muhammad ‘Awid al-Qini arrived in Lon- 
don to assume his post as UAR Ambassador to 
Britain 

Mar. 23: Prince Souvanna Phouma of Laos arrived in 
Cairo en route to Alexandria for talks with Presi- 
dent Nasir 

Mar. 25: Addressing the opening session of the 3rd 
All-African People’s Conference in Cairo, Presi- 
dent Nasir said that they must remain on the alert 
against “imperialism” in Africa. 

The Jordanian Prime Minister announced that 
President Nasir had sent a ‘completely satisfactory” 
reply to a message sent by King Husayn last 
month. 

Mar. 29: The Minister of Finance announced that 
President Nasir has accepted an invitation to visit 
Saudi Arabia immediately after the pilgrimage 
season 

Mar. 30: The UAR signed a contract worth £E 6 mil- 
lion with the Italian Fiat Company for the con- 
struction of a car factory near Cairo. 

Apr. 3: It was learned that a contract has been signed 
with an Italian firm for the building of a petroleum 
chemicals factory in Cairo at a cost of £E10 mil- 
lion 

The UAR Ambassador to Japan, Mustafa Yisuf, 
was recalled for a new assignment. 

Apr. 6: An agreement on cooperation in the field of 
peaceful exploitation of atomic energy was signed 
between the UAR and Yugoslavia. It provides for 
the employment of Yugoslav experts to prospect for 
radioactive materials and the training of technicians 
in the UAR, as well as for an exchange of atomic 
scientists between the 2 countries. 

Apr. 11: The UAR budget for 1961/62 was presented 
to the National Assembly. It provides for a total 
expenditure of £E 903,400,000; £E 121 million for 
the defense of Egypt and Syria is estimated, an 
increase of £E 7 million over last year's figure. 
Egypt's total budget allowance amounts to £E 744 
million, and Syria's to 1,151 million lire. 

Apr. 13: The death of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Izzat Pasha, 
Regent of Egypt in 1936 and 1937 and a former 
ambassador in London, was reported. 

Apr. 19: President Nasir and visiting President Tito 
of Yugoslavia said they were determined to take 
“all available measures” to help Cuba maintain 
her independence. 

Egyptian police stopped a demonstration by 
youths in front of the US embassy. They protested 
the alleged US “aggression against Cuba.” 

Apr. 22: Presidents Nasir and Tito issued a joint 
declaration in Alexandria at the end of the latter's 
6-day visit, expressing “deep anxiety at the unfavor- 
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able development of international relations and 
their dangerous deterioration provoked by recent 
events.” 

It was reported in Damascus that the Ministry of 
Education canceled 3 scheduled performances by 
the University of Michigan Band in protest against 
the US attitude toward the Castro régime. 

Apr. 26: A UAR cultural center will be established 
in Lahore, it was disclosed. 

Apr. 27: A UAR Parliamentary delegation, led by 
Col. Anwar al-Sadat, arrived in Moscow on a fort- 
night's visit, at the invitation of the USSR. 

Workers in a Cairo biscuit factory were reported 
to have confessed to mixing “nails, glass, razor 
blades and pins in flour, in order to compel the 
owner of the business to increase their wages.” 
More than 300 cases of illness among school chil- 
dren were attributed to their activities. 

May 1: President Nasir received an invitation to pay 
a state visit to Venezuela. 

May 4: The British firm, C. Tennant, Sons and Com- 
pany, granted a credit of £20 million to the UAR. 
May 8: President Sékou Touré of Guinea began a 

week's state visit to the UAR. 

Dr. Mustafa Kamal, UAR Ambassador to the 
US, conferred with President Kennedy. He told 
reporters they talked about “relations between our 
two countries, and the international situation.” 

May 11: It was announced that the UAR has ap- 
proved a request by the German Democratic Re- 
public to set up a consulate in Damascus. Govern- 
ment authorities were reported to say that this 
move does not imply recognition of East Germany. 

May 16: The West German Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Heinrich von Brentano, told newsmen in Bonn that 
he had ordered the recall of his government's 
ambassador in Cairo and its consul in Damascus 
for consultations. 

A government spokesman in Cairo expressed his 
government's “resentment” at the “campaign of 
blackmail” allegedly launched by Bonn newspapers 
in relation to the new consulate. The establishment 
of it would “merely complete consular representa- 
tion between the two countries,” he added. 

Presidents Nasir and Sékou Touré signed 4 agree- 
ments aimed at expanding trade, cultural, technical 
and military cooperation between the UAR and 
Guinea. 

May 17: The state-controlled Misr Export Organiza- 
tion will assume control of all cotton-exporting 
firms in Egypt, it was officially disclosed. Contracts 
have already been signed with 18 out of some 24 
companies involved, authorizing Misr to purchase 
35 per cent of their shares after evaluation of their 
assets. 


May 22: A visit to West Germany by an economic 
delegation headed by Vice-president ‘Abd al-Latif 
Baghdadi, planned for next month, has been post- 
poned indefinitely, it was officially announced in 
Cairo. 
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May 29: The UAR was reported to have appointed 
Dr. Muhammad Hasan al-Zayyat as its permanent 
representative to the Arab League. 

May 30: The UAR severed its diplomatic relations 
with South Africa as a result of the policy of 
apartheid, it was officially announced. 

May 31: Pravda accused 2 Cairo journals, al-Ahram 
and al-Musawar, of “gross, anti-Soviet libel, con- 
cocted on the basis of the old recipe of imperialist 
propaganda,” it was reported in Beirut. 

June 4: Cairo radio announced that the Foreign Min- 
istry had drawn the attention of the Soviet Am- 
bassador to “Moscow radio lies” concerning the 
UAR, and to “attacks” against the UAR in Pravda 
and other Soviet journals. 

June 5: The Egyptian and Syrian Workers’ Federation 
issued a statement saying that their members were 
“shocked by the violent Soviet campaign launched 
against the UAR.” 

The Somali Prime Minister, Dr. ‘Abd al-Rashid 
Shermarke, conferred with President Nasir during 
a 2-day visit. They agreed that Somali-UAR trade 
should be expanded and technical aid, provided 
Somalia by the UAR, should be increased. 

June 8: Dr. John S. Badeau sworn in as US Am- 
bassador to the UAR. 

June 9: Muhammad Hasanayn Haykal, editor-in-chief 
of al-Abram, published the full text of the exchange 
between Premier Khrushchev and Anwar al-Sadat, 
the former's May 3 speech in which he was re- 
ported to have attacked the UAR, and the latter's 
reply written after the parliamentary delegation re- 
turned to Cairo. It was learned that Premier 
Khrushchev had argued that the Arabs would even- 
tually become communists. A high official in the 
government was reported to have “disagreed com- 
pletely” with him. 

June 12: Modibo Keita, President of Mali, arrived in 
Cairo for a visit. 


Egypt 


1961 


Mar. 19: The Suez Canal Authority issued a report 
which stated that it was prepared to put into effect 
on March 31 its plan to admit deeper-draft north- 
bound oil tankers. 

Apr. 1: The Cairo branch of the First National City 
Bank of New York was transferred to Egyptian 
control. 

A trade and payments agreement between Egypt 
and Ethiopia was signed in Addis Ababa. 

Apr. 25: The Communist Chinese pavilion at the 
International Agricultural Exhibition in Cairo was 
destroyed by fire, reportedly from accidental causes. 

The Eastern Petroleum Company's first offshore 
well in the Gulf of Suez was reported to yield 300 
cu. meters per day of 31.3° API oil from a depth 
of 7,930 ft. 

May 11: Al-Ahram reported that over the period 
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1952-60 crude oil production in Egypt has in- 
creased by 36 per cent, as compared with 61 to 400 
per cent for petroleum products. 

May 16: Mahmiid Yinis, General Manager of the 
Suez Canal Authority, said in Copenhagen that, 
according to estimates, the Canal was currently 
“five years ahead of traffic requirements.” 

Australia has sold 3,700,000 bushels of wheat to 
Egypt, on extended terms, it was announced. 

May 27: An agreement was signed in Cairo between 
the US and Egypt for the supply of 200,000 tons 
of wheat to Egypt, valued at $13 million. 

June 10: The National Bank of Egypt's research de- 
partment announced that for the first time, Suez 
Canal transit tolls in 1960 exceeded £50 million 
(approximately $150 million). 

June 12: A turbo-prop Electra of KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines crashed into desert dunes and burned on 
its approach to Cairo, killing 20 persons. 


Syria 
1961 


Mar. 18: The Ministry of Health has been allotted a 
budget of 18 million lire for the financial year, 
it was officially announced. A subsidiary budget 
of 10 million was added for development projects 
consisting of a center for the treatment of cancer, 
2 nurse training institutions and the expansion of 
the health program in the rural areas. 

Mar. 23: The Rustan dam on the Orontes was com- 
pleted. 

Mar. 27: ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Sarraj distributed title 
deeds for 350 houses in the Mazzeh and Ziftieh 
areas, near Damascus. 

Mar. 30: The Minister of Industry, Wajih al-Samman, 
accompanied by the director of industrial control 
at the Ministry, Zafar al-Sawwaf, left for Tokyo on 
a 3-week visit to inspect industrial projects and 
to discuss possible participation of Japanese firms 
in Syria’s 5-year industrial development plan. 

Apr. 1: Five workers were killed and 13 others 
burned when fire broke out in an oil compression 
factory in Latakia. The estimated damage was 
200,000 lire. 

Apr. 3: The Governor of Idleb, ‘Abd al-Ghani Jamil, 
disclosed that he had written to the Turkish 
governor of Antioch emphasizing that Turkish 
mines laid on the Turco-Syrian frontier should be 
removed without delay. This has been a cause for 
controversy affecting the movement of peasants on 
both sides of the border. 

Apr. 8: It was disclosed that an Arab and a Turk 
were killed when 2 Turkish mines exploded in the 
frontier region. 

Apr. 9: Thirteen persons were drowned in Abbad, 45 
kms. north of ‘Aleppo, as a result of severe floods 
which followed more than week's persistent rain. 

Apr. 10: Turco-Syrian talks were postponed until 
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further notice at the request of Turkish authorities, 
it was learned. 

Apr. 12: The Mahrada dam on the Orontes was re- 
ported to have been completed. 

Apr. 13: A Presidential decree reorganizing the in- 
ternal working of the Central Bank of Syria and 
defining its functions was published. It abolishes 
the Currency and Credit Board, and transfers its 
powers to the Board of Directors. 

Apr. 24: Wajih al-Sammin, the Minister of Industry, 
told the press that an agreement had been reached 
in principle with Japanese officials to provide 
Syrian industrial projects with experts and technical 
aid 

It was reported that the West German consulting 
engineers, Messrs. Becker, have been appointed by 
the Executive Committee for the Recommissioning 
of the Hijaz Railway, to supervise the repair of 
the damaged sections of the line. 

Apr. 27: The Ministry of Municipalities and Rural 
Affairs signed contracts covering 14 projects to 
provide 42 villages, inhabited by some 76,000 
people, with drinking water. 

Apr. 29: A Ministry of Education spokesman dis- 
closed that a total of 162 elementary and secondary 
schools and teacher training centers have been built 
since 1958. 

Apr. 30: Lieut. Gen. Jamal Faysal, Commander of the 
UAR First Army, inaugurated a United Arab Air- 
lines service between Damascus and Deir ez-Zor, 
via Palmyra. 

May 2: 


It was announced that dealers in foreign ex- 
change who were in business before the new cur- 
rency regulations came into effect in February will 
amalgamate into one organization, to be known as 
the Arab Exchange Company, with a capital of 
600,000 lire. 


May 3: A television set factory will be built in 
Damascus, the Ministry of Industry disclosed. 

May 4: A 2-day meeting between Turco-Syrian fron- 
tier authorities, held in Turkish territory, ended. 
No exact details were reported. 

May 6: Floods isolated the village of Tadif. No 
casualties were reported 

May 8: The Minister of Economy, Akram Dayri, an- 
nounced the establishment in Damascus of a Bank 
of Arab Unity with a capital of 4 million lire, 
divided into 40,000 shares to be subscribed by the 
State Economic Organization. 

May 9: Trade figures were published, revealing that 
exports amounted to 344 million lire last year, 46 
per cent to Western countries, 34 percent to Arab 
countries and 20 per cent to Communist states; 
imports amounted to 778 million lire, 85 per cent 
from Western, 6 per cent from Arab, and 9 per cent 
from Communist countries. These figures included 
neither Syrian exports to Egypt (61 million lire) 
nor her imports from Egypt (55 million lire). 

May 18: The Central Bank of Syria issued new bank- 
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notes, printed in Holland, to a value of 75 million 
lire. 

May 20: Security authorities in the Hassaka district 
reported that a Syrian farmer was kidnapped by a 
Turkish frontier patrol. An urgent meeting with 
Turkish officials was called. 

May 21: The Minister of Public Works, Jaduh ‘Izz 
al-din, signed a contract with a number of Syrian 
firms for the construction of a new power station 
on the Lake of Homs. 

May 22: Ahmad al-Hajj Yinis, the Minister of 
Agriculture, said that the existing agricultural bank 
would gradually be transformed into a cooperative 
bank with branches to serve farmers in every dis- 
trict of the country. 

May 28: The Ministry of Supply issued an order for- 
bidding the transfer of wheat from any Syrian prov- 
ince to another unless the farmers concerned had 
permits from the Grain Office certifying that simi- 
lar quantities of wheat, and of the same quality, had 
been sold to the Office at the official price prevail- 
ing at the time. 

May 30: Two Syrians were blown up by a Turkish 
mine while seeking to cross the border into Turkey 
near Kamishli. 

June 1: The governor of Hassaka province issued an 
official complaint to the effect that 2 Turkish jet 
aircraft had violated Syrian air space in Amouda. 

June 5: Tapline manager for Syria, Mahmid Yisuf, 
reported the conclusion of talks on proposals for 
oil transit royalities betwen representatives of the 
company and Syrian officials. The proposals, sub- 
mitted by John Noble, had been forwarded to 
Cairo for consideration, he added. 

June 6: It was disclosed that the Becker Engineering 
Company will supervise the repair of the Hijaz 
railway. 


Yemen 
1961 


Mar. 24: The Yemeni chargé d'affaires in Moscow, al- 
Amri, was guest of honor at a luncheon given by 
the Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, Jacob Malik, 
it was reported. 

Mar. 27: Imam Ahmad was shot and wounded when 
an attempt to assassinate him was made. 

Mar. 29: A special military tribunal was formed to 
investigate the attempted assassination. 

Mar. 30: The Imam appealed to the Yemeni people 
and army to keep calm as “your Imam, praise be 
to God, is fit and safe.” 

Apr. 1: It was announced that the Imam will undergo 
surgery for the removal of a bullet from his 
shoulder. 

Apr. 2: Radio San'a announced that Russia and 
Yemen had jointly reaffirmed the intention to main- 
tain their “cooperation based on true friendship.” 
The report coincided with the arrival of Victor 
Bakayev, Soviet Merchant Marine Minister, who 
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came to attend the official opening of the port of 
Hudaydah. 

Apr. 7: It was reported that. the Imam’s condition 
was “most satisfactory.” 

The Yemeni office in Cairo announced that 5 
men found guilty in the assassination attempt had 
been sentenced to death. 

“A document confirming the completion of the 
construction of the seaport of Ahmadi and of an 
oil base near the town of Hodeida” was reported to 
have been signed by Crown Prince Sayf al-Islam 
Muhammad al-Badr and Victor Bakayev. 
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Apr. 11: The Imam conferred with Ministers and 
army officers, and received visitors from the prov- 
inces, it was reported. 

Apr. 12: The first batch of Yemeni paratroopers 
“carried out exercises under the supervision of 
Soviet instructors,” radio San‘a reported. 

May 8: The Imam arrived in Ta‘izz from Hudaydah. 

May 21: Two Yemeni officers sentenced to death for 
complicity in the assassination attempt were pub- 
licly hanged in Ta‘izz. The alleged ringleader, 
Lieutenant Alafi, committed suicide after the at- 
tempt had failed. 








DOCUMENT 


FUNDAMENTAL LAW OF MOROCCO 


On June 2, 


1961, King Hasan II of Morocco promulgated a Fundamental Law for the 


Kingdom. Though, according to the official statement accompanying the release of the docu- 
ment, the Law is not to be considered as a constitution, it is “a codification by Morocco of 


both its national goals and its foreign policy.” 


The Journal reproduces here the official document in the French language, along with an 
English summary, also official but not a full translation of the French. [Ed.] 


TEXTE INTEGRALE 


Texte intégrale du dabir portant loi fondamen- 
tale pour le Royaume du Maroc: 
LouANGE A Dieu SEuL (grand sceau de Sa 
Majesté HASSAN Il) 

Que l'on sache par les présentes, puisse Dieu 

en élever et en fortifier la teneur, 

Que Notre Maijesté chérifienne, 

Vu la charte royale du 18 chaoual 1377 (3 mai 
1958), 

Vu le message royal adressé 4 la nation le 26 
kaada 1379 (23 mai 1960): 

Vu le discovrs prononcé par notre vénéré pére 
Sa Majesté MOHAMMED V, que Dieu ait son 
ame, le 29 kaada 1379 (26 mai 1960) par 
lequel il annoncait sa décision d’assumer les 
charges de la Présidence du Conseil, 

Vu les déclarations nous avons faites 
devant les conseils communaux de Casa- 
blanca, Fés, Marrakéch et Meknés au cours 
de nos visites officielles dans ces villes, 

CONSIDERANT que Notre Majesté chérifienne, 
s'inspirant aussi bien de l’esprit de la démo- 
cratie authentique qui trouve son fondement 
dans les enseignements de I'Islam, que des 
principes qui ont toujours guidé l’action de 
notre vénéré pére n'a jamais cessé d’oeuvrer 
pour I’institution d'une monarchie constitu- 
tionnelle, 

CONSIDERANT que la bonne gestion des affaires 
de I’Etat dans la phase précédant la promul- 
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WHEREAS Our Cherifian Majesty, inspired 
both by the spirit of democracy which is 
found in the teachings of Islam, and the 
principles which have always guided our 
revered Fathers’ acts, has always worked to- 
ward establishing a Constitutional Monarchy. 

WHEREAS the proper management of the 
Affairs of the State during the phase preced- 
ing the promulgation of a constitution re- 
quires that the country be led down that 
path effectively from now on, 

WHEREAS the coming of a better future re- 
quires on the part of Moroccans, self-denial 
and a spirit of sacrifice, 

HAS DECIDED to embody the following prin- 
ciples in a Fundamental Law of the King- 
dom, which will govern Our Majesty's gov- 
ernmental actions until a Constitution has 
been promulgated and has become effective. 





ARTICLE I: Morocco is an Arab and Moslem 
Kingdom. It is on its ways to becoming a 
Constitutional Monarchy which, with rep- 
resentative institutions will allow the nation 
to choose the proper ways for the realization 
of the national goals. 

ARTICLE II: Islam is the official religion of 
the State. 
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gation d'une constitution exige que le pays 
soit conduit dés 4 présent d'une facon effec- 
tive dans cette voie, 

CONSIDERANT que l’avénement d'un avenir 
meilleur exige de la part de tout Marocain 
une abnégation totale ainsi que l'esprit de 
sacrifice, 

A DECIDE de faire des principes ci-aprés in- 
digués une loi fondamentale du Royaume qui 
régira l’action du gouvernement de Notre 
Majesté jusqu’a la promulgation et la mise 
en vigueur de la Constitution. 





ARTICLE PREMIER—Le Maroc est un royaume 
arabe et musulman. II est sur la voie de 
l'institution d'un régime de monarchie con- 
stitutionnelle qui permettra 4 la nation, grace 
aux institutions représentatives de choisir les 
moyens propres a la réalisation des grands 
objectifs nationaux, 

ARTICLE 2—L'Islam est la religion officielle de 
l’Etat. 

ARTICLE 3—La langue arabe est la langue 
officielle et nationale du pays. 

ARTICLE 4—Le Maroc dans les limites de ses 
frontiéres véritables est une entité une et 
indivisible. Ocuvrer en vue de recouvrer 
l'intégralité et I'unité du territoire est un 
devoir national. 

ARTICLE 5—L’Etat doit assurer par tous les 
moyens la sécurité intéreure et extérieure du 
pays. 

ARTICLE 6—La réalisation des objectifs na- 
tionaux nécessitant d'une facon impérieuse 
l'union de tous et I’élimination de tout ob- 
stacle de nature 4 contre-carrer son accom- 
plissement. L’Etat doit préserver I'unité de 
la nation et s’opposer 4 tout ce qui est sus- 
ceptible de semer la division au sein de la 
communauté nationale. 

ARTICLE 7—Les Marocains sont égaux. IIs ont 
les mémes droits et les mémes devoirs. 

ARTICLE 8—L’Etat doit protéger la dignité des 
personnes et garantir l’exercice des libertés 
publiques et privées. 

ARTICLE 9—Tout Marocain a le droit de se 
faire rendre justice. L'Etat doit assurer la 
jouissance de ce droit par la séparation des 
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ARTICLE III: Arabic is the official and national 
language of the country. 

ARTICLE IV: Within the limits of its true 
borders, Morocco is an entity, one and in- 
divisible. It is a national duty to work to- 
ward the realization of territorial integrality 
and unity. 

ARTICLE V: The State must ensure the internal 
and external security of the country by all 
appropriate means. 

ArticLe VI: Because the realization of na- 
tional goals requires imperatively the unity 
of all and the elimination of any obstacle 
of such a nature as to thwart its achievement, 
the State must preserve the unity of the 
nation and oppose everything that is likely 
to cause division within the national com- 
munity. 

ARTICLE VII: Moroccans are equal. They have 
the same rights and the same duties. 

ARTICLE VIII: The State must protect per- 
sonal dignity and the exercise of public and 
private liberties. 

ARTICLE IX: Every Moroccan has the right 
to be rendered justice. The State must ensure 
that this right is preserved through the sep- 
aration of powers, the independence of the 
judicial body and through all other demo- 
cratic guarantees. 

ARTICLE X: There can be violation and penal- 
ty only in pursuance of a law which has 
been enacted prior to the violation. Penal- 
ties apply only to the guilty party. 

ARTICLE XI: The State must protect individ- 
uals against the misappropriation of power, 
excess of power, abuse of power and extor- 
tion and it must deal rigorously with every 
attack on the institutional foundations of the 
Kingdom. 

ARTICLE XII: The aims of the economic in- 
stitutions of the country must be the reali- 
zation of social justice, the development of 
production, the raising of the living stand- 
ard and the Moroccanization of national 
riches. 

ARTICLE XIII: The State will proceed with 
the mobilization of its nationals within the 
framework of the plans that have been or 
will be prepared so that the economic devel- 
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pouvoirs, l’indépendance de la magistrature 
et toutes autres garanties démocratiques. 

ARTICLE 10—II ne peut y avoir d’infraction ni 
de peine qu’en vertu d'une loi préalablement 
édictée. Les peines sont personnelles. 

ARTICLE 11—L’Etat doit protéger les per- 
sonnes contre la détournement de pouvoir, 
l'excés de pouvoir, l'abus de pouvoir, la 
concussion et sévir contre toute atteinte aux 
fondements institutionnelles du royaume. 

ARTICLE 12—Les structures économiques du 
pays, doivent avoir pour but la réalisation de 
la justice sociale, le développement de la 
production, |'élévation du niveau de vie et 
la marocanisation des richesses nationales. 

ARTICLE 13—L’Etat procéde 4 la mobilisation 
de ses nationaux dans le cadre des plans déja 
élaborés ou qui seront élaborés afin que le 
développement économique du pays, son ex- 
pansion démographique et son progrés social 
soient insérés dans un cadre rationnel et 
conforme a un programme précis quant aux 
objectifs et aux délais de réalisation. 

ARTICLE 14—L’Etat doit dispenser I’instruction 
suivant une orientation nationale arabe et 
islamique et en fonction des besoins de la 
nation, sur le plan de la formation technique, 
professionnelle et scientifique. 

ARTICLE 15—Sur le plan extérieur, le Maroc 
pratique la politique de non-dépendance, 
convaincu que celle-ci est le meilleur moyen 
de contribuer 4 la sauvegarde de la paix 
mondiale. 


Il proclame son attachement aux principes 
de Bandoeng, sa fidélité 4 la Ligue des pays 
arabes qu'il s’efforce de consolider et a la 
charte de l'organisation des Nations Unies. 


ARTICLE 16—Le Maroc met tout en oeuvre 
pour appliquer la charte de la conférence de 
Casablanca ainsi que les résolutions adoptées 
de l'unité africaine, 4 la lutte contre la 
par cette conférence tendant 4 I 'édification 
ségrégation raciale et contre le colonialisme 
sous toutes ses formes. 

ARTICLE 17—La présente loi fondamentale 
entre en vigueur, le 17 hijja 1380 (2 juin 
1961) 

FAIT A RABAT, le 17 hijja 1380 
(2 juin 1961) 
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opment of the country as well as its demo- 
graphic expansion and its social progress will 
proceed under a rational design and will 
correspond to a specific program with respect 
to goals and schedules for realization. 

ARTICLE XIV: The State must provide edu- 
cation, which has an Arab and Islamic na- 
tional orientation and which suits the needs 
of the nation, including technical, profes- 
sional and scientific training. 

ARTICLE XV: In foreign affairs, Morocco’s 
policy is one of non-dependence, due to her 
conviction that it is the best way to con- 
tribute to world peace. She proclaims her 
bonds with the Bandung Principles, her 
faithfulness to the League of Arab Nations 
which she strives to strengthen and to the 
Charter of the United Nations Organization. 

ARTICLE XVI: Morocco does everything pos- 
sible to apply both the Charter of the Casa- 
blanca Conference and the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the latter, regarding the promotion of 
African unity, the fight against racial dis- 
criminaiton and against all forms of colo- 
nialism. 

ARTICLE XVII: The present Fundamental Law 
will take effect on 17 Hijja, 1380, (June 2, 
1961). 








BOOK REVIEWS 
RECENT AUB PUBLICATIONS ON ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


Francis Boardman 


PRELIMINARY ASSESSMENT OF MANPOWER 
RESOURCES AND REQUIREMENTS IN LEBA- 
NON, by Simon G. Siksek, Bashir J. Daouk 
and Sami E. Baaklini. (Published by the 
Economic Research Institute, American 
University of Beirut) Beirut: AUB, 1960. 
85 pages in English, 13 in Arabic. No price 
indicated. 

MippLeE East ECONOMIC PAPERS 1960, edited 
by Paul J. Klat. (Issued by the ERI, AUB) 
Beirut: Dar al-Kitab, n.d. 118 pages. No 
price indicated. 

Mipp_e East ECONOMIC PAPERS 1959, edited 
by Paul J. Klat. (Issued by the ERI, AUB) 
Beirut: Dar al-Kitab, n.d. 111 pages. No 
price indicated. 

A SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ECONOMIC LITERATURE ON THE ARABIC 
SPEAKING COUNTRIES OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
—1959 SUPPLEMENT, edited by Paul J. 
Klat. (Issued by the ERI, AUB) Beirut: 
Dar al-Kitab, 1961. xiii + 74 pages. No 
price indicated. 

A SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ECONOMIC LITERATURE ON THE ARABIC 
SPEAKING COUNTRIES OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
—1958 SUPPLEMENT, edited by Paul J. 
Klat. (Issued by the ERI, AUB) Beirut: 
Dar al-Kitab, 1960. xiii + 69 pages. No 
price indicated. 


These five paperbacks are among the latest 
issued by the Economic Research Institute 
which, with Ford Foundation financial assist- 


ance, was established in 1952 as an autonomous 
section of the Economics Department at the 
American University of Beirut. The ERI now 
has issued some 20 books in addition to a much 
larger number of mimeographed documents 
which have resulted from its various basic and 
applied research projects on Middle Eastern 
economic topics, It is hoped that before long 
the ERI will list all its publications in a single 
catalogue and distribute it appropriately. 

The five works under review all respond to 
undoubted needs in the field of Middle Eastern 
economic research. They are welcome for this 
reason and are rewarding in many ways, but 
in some cases could meet these needs a good 
deal more adequately than they do. The reader 
is likely at times to want less description and 
more evaluation, less supposition and more 
realism, less that is unimportant and more that 
is meaningful. On the whole, however, he can 
add substantially to his awareness of Middle 
Eastern economic problems through acquaint- 
ance with these volumes, and he can be grateful 
to the ERI for these assorted fruits of its 
research. 

The standard of English is high, even 
though English is a second or third language 
to the majority of the numerous contributors 
who have courageously elected to expound on 
the ‘dismal science’ of economics in the 
“mysterious East.” The standard of editing, 
however, is not high and compares unfavorably 
with that of some earlier ERI publications. 
There are frequent misspellings (at least one 
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within each ten pages throughout the first 
book under review) and countless errors and 
omissions of punctuation. The ERI is part of 
an American university of international charac- 
ter, and it is not too much to ask that more 
time and effort be put into the editing of its 
future publications. Its shoes need polishing. 

Preliminary Assessment of Manpower Re- 
sources and Requirements in Lebanon, by 
Messrs. Siksek, Daouk and Baaklini* emanated 
from a series of meetings in the summer of 
1959 arranged by the ERI to discuss a man- 
power assessment proposal. Sixty-one Govern- 
ment officials and representatives of educational 
and professional institutions in Lebanon parti- 
cipated in the resultant project which was given 
“strong and enthusiastic support’ by President 
Fu’ad Shihab. 

The report notes at the outset that no serious 
thought had been given in Lebanon up to that 
time to the balancing of manpower resources 
and requirements, adding that the country was 
still in the early stages of economic develop- 
ment and until recently had offered little scope 
for the utilization of its rapidly increasing 


number of technical and professional personnel. 
As obstacles to manpower planning in Lebanon, 


it mentions: (1) the sustained resistance of 
this confessional country to an official census 
(the last was in 1932); (2) the problem of 
relating a manpower program to the Lebanese 
educational system which it describes as a 
“non-coherent mixture of private and public 
schools, with a large number of foreign 
schools;” (3) the matter of integrating man- 
power objectives with neighboring country 
needs; and (4) the absence of a government 
unit in this sector. 

Here are a few examples of the findings of 
some of the eight working groups: Agriculture: 
There exists “a current need for specialized 
technicians (with at least an M.S. degree) ... 
{and} a surplus of agricultural technicians with 
a secondary education only.” Engineering: If 
engineering graduates increase, “a surplus of 
engineers is likely to develop unless industry 
starts employing engineers on the technical and 
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managerial level.” Medicine and Public 
Health: The demand for personnel is likely 
to increase, especially in nursing, though in 
pharmacy a surplus is expected. Teaching: At 
least 3,000 teachers are needed in the next five 
years; except in a few technical fields such as 
vocational training, none of these teachers 
need be “imported’’ by elementary or secondary 
schools. 

Prior to the main report and working group 
appendices, the book makes several specific 
recommendations for future action by private 
and government organizations. Will these rec- 
ommendations be picked up and implemented ? 
This perhaps is a major test of the Assessment, 
which, though definitely “preliminary,” is 
unique and welcome for the light it casts on 
an issue which is becoming increasingly im- 
portant to Lebanon. Conceivably the report 
will inspire action in neighboring countries, 
most of which could profit from comparable 
studies of their own manpower situations, 
though they are spared the census obstacle 
peculiar to Lebanon. 

Middle East Economic Papers 1960 is the 
seventh publication in an annual series—a fact 
not mentioned in the volume itself. Like its 
predecessors, it includes papers on individual 
countries or provinces (in this case four) and 
regional papers (in this case three on training 
or manpower). The remaining article falls 
into neither category, being in effect a belated 
obituary notice on the Syro-Lebanese Customs 
Union in which Elias S. Saba outlines the 
causes of the Union's demise in 1950 and de- 
scribes subsequent attempts at its resurrection. 
Incidentally, he notes that these attempts were 
foiled, inter alia, by a large and influential 
group in Lebanon which feared that economic 
union with Syria might lead to political union 
with that country. 

In this reviewer's opinion, the best of the 
eight 1960 papers is “Rationalization of Agri- 
culture and Land Tenure Problems in Egypt,” 
by Gabriel S. Saab. It is also the longest—even 
without its 82 footnotes, several of which have 
lettered sub-divisions. It is succinct, knowing, 


* Personal names are spelled here according to usage in the volumes reviewed. 
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comprehensive, constructively critical and down 
to earth, particularly in its summary and evalua- 
tion of Egypt's failures and accomplishments 
in the field of land tenure since the Land Re- 
form Law of September 1952. 

The three other single-country papers are all 
by planners. Although their observations seem 
on the whole less penetrating than those in the 
aforementioned Saab paper, they each make a 
number of informative points and thoughtful 
suggestions. “The First Five-Year Plan of 
Syria—An Appraisal” was contributed by 
Muhammad Diab, an Assistant Professor of 
Economics at AUB, who is also an advisor to 
the Minister of Planning for the Syrian Region 
of the UAR. One of the five tables, which 
precede an algebraic analysis of the internal 
consistency of this 1960-65 development plan, 
indicates that the major outlays will be for the 
increase of Syria's agricultural potential through 
dams, canals and more intensive use of ferti- 
lizers. The article does not, however, examine 
the crucial budgetary problem of local financing 
linked with foreign development aid. In an- 
other article, Mohammed Salman Hassan, Sec- 


retary-General of the Iraqi Economic Planning 
Board, discusses his country’s existing economic 
machinery; specifically, its “composition and 
organization,” but not its “method of operation 
nor the number and quality of the key people 


in it.” He also draws the broad outlines of a 
proposed “new economic apparatus capable of 
achieving the economic objectives of the Revo- 
lution of July 1958.” In the third, Sharif 
Adib-Soltani, of the Iranian Government Plan 
Organization, sets forth some interesting con- 
clusions on “Money Wage Behaviour in Iran 
from 1955-56 to 1957-58.” They are based on 
statistics collected by the Iranian Ministry of 
Labor which he asserts are the first and only 
source on which a systematic study of money 
wages in his country can be based. 

In one of the three remaining 1960 papers, 
Kevin G. Fenelon, a Visiting Professor of 
Economics and Statistics at AUB, describes 
“An Experiment in the Teaching of Applied 
Statistics.” In a course combining methods 
used in the Harvard “‘case’”’ system and the 
British ‘syndicate’ system, he aimed to develop 
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in his students that statistical “flair” or “‘intui- 
tion” which he says comes only through contact 
with actual problems. Year-end comments of 
the 22 students from seven countries who took 
the course are included in this very readable 
article. Paul Klat’s “Economics and Manpower 
Planning” assumes the appropriation of rela- 
tively large local government expenditures for 
manpower training in the Middle East, but 
urges more efficient and selective use of such 
funds. He criticizes politicians who, in the 
name of education and training, promote un- 
economic expenditures such as, for example, 
outlays for vocational schools opened in areas 
where there is practically no industry and for 
engineering colleges in areas where the greater 
need is for vocational schools. In the final paper, 
Professor Yusif A. Sayigh, also of ERI, trains 
his critical faculties on some “Dilemmas of 
Arab Management” and stresses the need for 
training, reorientation and reorganization to 
meet the demands of the present-day business 
world. All three of these regional papers pro- 
vide lessons for the future. 

The preceding annual, Middle East Economic 
Papers 1959, contains six articles, and almost 
half of its space is given over to the first of 
them: “Village Life of the Central Beqa' 
Valley of Lebanon,” by Charles W. Churchill, 
Associate Professor of Public Health and Statis- 
tics at AUB. The paper recounts the results 
of a 1955-56 census of 13 villages. Public 
health students at AUB served as the trained 
interviewers and by actuai count found 8,084 
inhabitants (in 1,471 households)—a figure 
40 per cent lower than that given for the iden- 
tical villages in a United States Operations 
Mission “Rural Statistical Survey,” made at 
about the same time and based on figures ob- 
tained from mukhtars and official government 
statistics. Innumerable other statistics and ob- 
servations in the Churchill article relate to 
household composition, schooling, occupations, 
furniture, battery radios, etc. For example: 
“Men's average age at marriage was 23.1 while 
women married on the average at 18.9... 
only three percent of the men married between 
11-15, while 23.8 percent of the women did.” 
The survey was originally designed to help 
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AUB's public health field-training program 
function more efficiently, but its value and 
interest is much more general. 

A second article also involves villages in the 
Beqa’. It is by Robert D. Stevens who, while 
on a Ford Foundation Fellowship, utilized 
graduate sociology students at AUB as inter- 
viewers in a probability sample survey of 11 
villages that divulged the kind of accurate de- 
tailed economic data which he considers needed 
in the agricultural sector of Lebanon's economy. 
Ten tables exemplify such data. “Structure and 
Development of the Sudan Economy” was 
written by the late Saad ed Dine s'awzi, Profes- 
sor of Economics at the University of Khar- 
toum. It is a very competently presented 
general review, not designed to be particularly 
informative to any specialist in Sudanese affairs. 
It endorses a glowing tribute by the Pakistan 
Central Committee’s Director of Research who 
described the Gezira Scheme as being “one of 
those outstanding experiments in socio-economic 
problems of the current century.” 

Two of the articles involve fiscal policy: 
“The Agony of the Egyptian Pound,” and 
“Currency Convertibility in Underdeveloped 
Countries,” written respectively by Mohammad 
Diab and Elias S. Saba, both of whom are ERI 
staff members who later contributed to the 1960 
Papers. The remaining article, “Labour Legis- 
lation in Lebanon,” updates part of a larger 
joint work on “Business Legislation in Leba- 
non” issued by the ERI in 1956. The very 
purpose of the article reflects a desire for con- 
tinuity and a capacity to follow up which befit 
its author, Paul Klat, as director of a research 
institute. 

This reviewer, who would not rate the 1959 
and 1960 Papers quite as highly as some of the 
earlier ones, looks forward to publication of 
Middle East Economic Papers 1961 as the 
eighth in an unrivalled series that is steadily 
and abundantly contributing to the store of 
knowledge of Middle Eastern economic affairs. 

The ERI’s original Selected and Annotated 
Bibliography of Economic Literature on the 
Arabic Speaking Countries of the Middle East 
covered the years 1938-1952—a period during 
which five of the countries included became 
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independent. The two latest of the subsequent 
annual Supplements to this 200-page volume 
cover 1958 and 1959 and come in answer to a 
crying need. The selections continue to be 
from writings in French, English and Arabic 
and to follow the same method of entry as the 
original, except that Syria and Egypt stand in 
1959 under a single number for the United 
Arab Republic instead of under two separate 
numbers. 

How much should the maxim, “Do it 
thoroughly or not at all,” be applied to these 
supplements, which, while certainly useful and 
distinguished by a meticulous bibliographic 
technique, are marked by some surprising errors 
and omissions? For instance, nowhere does the 
1959 Supplement mention the 1959 issue of 
Economic Developments in the Middle East, a 
document published annually by the United 
Nations. Although more than half of this 
regional UN publication is devoted to statistical 
tables (some of them unique), it is not even 
cited under the statistics section of the general 
Middle East grouping that precedes the country 
listings in the Supplement. In fact, the only 
two entries within the Middle East statistics 
heading are the annual UNRWA report and a 
National Bank of Egypt bulletin with four 
pages on “U.K. Trade with the Middle East.” 
Another omission is the “FAO Mediterranean 
Development Project,” Rome, 1959, which in- 
cludes valuable agricultural data on several 
Arab countries. Still another volume to escape 
mention in the 1959 Supplement is The Middle 
East, a thick annual issued by Europa Publica- 
tions, Ltd., with special economic sections on 
each country. 

As to inclusions, an entry in the 1959 Sup- 
plement under the section on trade in the 
Arabian Peninsula reads in its entirety “The 
Aden protectorate levies (in Arab World, p. 
17-19, Jan. '59.).” Since “levies” in Aden are 
traditionally troop levies rather than tax levies, 
one wonders why the entry was made. More- 
over, he is not told which Arab World contains 
the article, although English language periodi- 
cals bearing this title are published in Beirut, 
London and New York. 

This reviewer, seated comfortably in the dis- 
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tance, hesitates to add to the burdens of the 
busy ERI editors and staff. Yet he hopes that 
errors such as these can be sharply reduced in 
the next supplement. He also hopes that 
relevant bibliographies will be included in the 
future, as well as a list of useful periodical 
publications which he dares say could include 
more than 50 items. In the absence of a really 
thorough and outstanding bibliography in the 
field of these supplements, the ERI could 
render an important service to a growing num- 
ber of people and causes by producing one. 


GENERAL 


ARAMCO HANDBOOK, by Roy Lebkicher, 
George Rentz and Max Steineke, with con- 
tributions by other Aramco employees. New 
York: Arabian American Oil Company, 
1960. viii + 343 pages. Maps, charts, 
tables, illustrations, bibliography and index. 
No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Harry W. Hazard 


The authors of this Handbook, named and 
unnamed, have executed their assignment fault- 
lessly. Their text is buttressed with numerous 
maps and photographs, and an excellent dis- 
cussion of “Books for Further Reading.” Noth- 
ing has been stinted (except for a miserably 
flimsy binding) in producing a substantial 
volume of real but limited value, and criticism 
is disarmed in advance by a modest introductory 
warning that it was “prepared primarily for the 
use of the American employees of Aramco... 
by Aramco employees who are not professional 
writers,” though, of course, “the opinions ex- 
pressed . . . do not necessarily represent official 
views of Company management.” 

The introduction also identifies this as “‘a re- 
vised edition of Handbooks published in five 
volumes in 1950 and in two volumes in 1952. 
The revisions are intended primarily to bring 
the contents up-to-date,” though “new material 
has been added dealing with human relations 
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in modern industry and summarizing the spec- 
tacular development of the oil industry in the 
Middle East.” A reviewer need say only that 
any inaccuracies have been corrected, that the 
updating has been conscientious, and that the 
“new material” is not inferior. 

Seventy pages on the “Background of Saudi 
Arabia and the Middle East” provide an ac- 
curate and balanced introduction to the region, 
the Arab people and their Islamic heritage. The 
maps are noteworthy, and one might pardona- 
bly overlook the miniscule warning that “some 
international boundaries . . . are undefined or 
in dispute. Therefore some boundary indica- 
tions in the Aramco Handbook are necessarily 
only approximate.” Only a pedant would ob- 
ject that each map is colored to reflect the most 
extravagant Saudi territorial claims, and that 
the name of Israel is consistently omitted. 

Forty-five pages on “The Oil Industry and 
Its Place in Modern Industry” mingle elemen- 
tary economics, hearty plaudits for free enter- 
prise and an excellent analysis of concessions. 
They err in blaming the region’s medieval in- 
tellectual stagnation solely on Ottoman rule, 
with no mention of theological rigidity and 
obscurantism as a logically and chronologically 
prior cause. “The Aramco Venture’ includes 
90-odd unwieldy and uneven pages, wavering 
between the annual report and the publicity 
brochure. Everything in it is presumably of 
mild interest to somebody, but it is all accessi- 
ble elsewhere. 

Part 4, devoting only 65 pages to “Saudi 
Arabia: The Government, the People, the 
Land,” serves its limited purpose adequately, 
but students will mourn the lost opportunity. 
Aramco’s superb research staff has amassed and 
analyzed matchless material, barely tapped 
here. Ignoring such controversial topics as 
governmental corruption, crime and_ harsh 
punishment, slavery, strikes, water shortages, 
subjugation of women and conspicuous con- 
sumption, this will offend nobody, which is 
precisely what was intended. 

The final 40-odd pages on “The Culture and 
Customs of the Arabs” serve a purpose: ‘The 
image built up by medieval crusading propa- 
ganda still lingers on among Western people 
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in the form of false impressions of Islam and 
the Muslims. The discussion which follows has 
the object of promoting a better understand- 
ing.” This it does splendidly, despite such 
dubious statements as “Saudi Arabian society 
is basically democratic” and “there are no 
social distinctions founded on color,” both of 
which need careful qualification. Religion, 
language, literature, numerals, the calendar 
and social customs are jumbled in this section, 
with the inevitable reminders not to discuss an 
Arab’s womenfolk or to use the left hand for 
eating or drinking (“very bad form’’). 

The usefulness of this handbook to “Ameri- 
can employees of Aramco” is obvious; other 
potential users will have to judge for them- 
selves whether its reliability and scope atone for 
its superficiality and blandness. This question 
would not arise if the authors had only told 
us everything they know; that would indeed be 
a book! But it would not be distributed by the 
public relations department of the Arabian 
American Oil Company. 


© Harry W. Hazarp is compiler of The Atlas of 
Islamic History and the HRAF monograph Saudi 
Arabia. 


A History oF ANTIOCH IN Syria, From 
Seleucus to the Arab Conquest, by Glanville 
Downey. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1961. xix + 752 pages. 21 illustra- 
tions. $15.00. 


Reviewed by Moses Hadas 


It is in great urban centers that civilizations 
are created, fostered and propagated. Our own 
has been largely shaped by five metropolises of 
later antiquity—Athens, Rome, Alexandria, 
Constantinople and Antioch. Of these Antioch 
appears to have achieved a balance of various 
elements most like our own, and it is on 
Antioch, paradoxically, that our sources are 
thinnest. To have all we can know about 
Antioch in one manageable volume is a wel- 
come convenience; this Professor Downey has 
supplied with great learning and skill. 

No one could be better equipped for the 
task. Professor Downey participated in the ex- 
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cavations at Antioch (1932-1939), which are 
the sources of our newest information; he is 
an acknowledged expert on Libanius, who is 
a prime literary source; he is master of the 
ancient literature and modern scholarship on 
the subject; and, of particular importance for 
the study of Antioch, he is thoroughly at home 
in the field of Church history. His systematic 
and judicious presentation is a model of metic- 
ulous and unhurried scholarship. 

Downey starts with a chapter on the geog- 
raphy of Antioch and another analyzing the 
types of evidence available for reconstructing 
its history. He then proceeds chronologically 
by reigns of Seleucid and Roman rulers, with 
sections on special problems interspersed at 
appropriate junctures, and documents, bibliog- 
raphy and plates at the end. For long stretches 
the sparse evidence can yield little more than 
names of rulers and a building record; even 
more tantalizing is the dearth of information 
on social and especially intellectual history. 
What evidence there is Professor Downey ex- 
ploits as fully as a scrupulous historian may. 

What does emerge is that pagans and Jews 
and Christians, Greek-speaking and Syriac- 
speaking, lived together in reasonable harmony 
for centuries, learned from each other and yet 
cultivated their several traditions, retained a 
semblance of democratic control if only by 
rioting against unwelcome measures and cher- 
ished a local patriotism which blunted loyalty 
to the empire and made Persian and then Arab 
conquest easy. Antioch had a wide reputation 
for rhetorical studies, and at Antioch the usages 
and the cultural values of Hellenism were de- 
fended until well into the fifth century. Most 
important, it was in Antioch that the doctrines 
and organization of the Church were crystal- 
lized and that Christianity first encountered and 
achieved a modus vivendi in the gentile world, 
in Antioch that the Fourth Gospel was proba- 
bly written, that Theophilus made the New 
Testament into scripture, that Lucian estab- 
lished the text of it which we still use, that the 
Council of Nicaea was planned, that Arius 
learned his doctrine, that John Chrysostom and 
other great fourth century doctors received their 
superb secular as well as theological training. 
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In Antioch, in other words, Christianity not 
only adopted Greek modes of expression but 
very soon reached a social and intellectual level 
equal to the highest Hellenism could show. 
From Antioch it could proceed westward not 
as an obscure cult of the ignorant and under- 
privileged but as a movement of established 
respectability. Professor Downey's book pos- 
sesses more than antiquarian interest because 
Antioch is in a peculiar sense a paradigm for 
Europe. 


© Moses Hapas is Jay Professor of Greek, Colum- 
bia University. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING IN THE 
MippLe East, by Francis Boardman. Wash- 
ington: The Middle East Institute, 1961. 
vii + 34 quarto size pages. Paper $1.00. 


Reviewed by W. Wendell Cleland 


In this book we have a unique study of the 
universities and colleges of the ten countries of 
the Arab League and Ethiopia, Iran, Turkey, 
Kuwayt, Israel and Cyprus, whose total popula- 


tion is about 145,000,000. A map indicates the 
countries included. The institutions listed are 
only those which offer courses in higher educa- 
tion, i.e., beyond the secondary level, including 
junior colleges. The controlling bodies are 
named, whether foreign, national, religious or 
secular. 

The author lists his several sources which in- 
clude such publications as The International 
Handbook of Universities 1959, London; 
UNESCO's International Yearbook of Educa- 
tion 1959; and also Education in Arab Coun- 
tries of the Near East, 1949, by R. D. Matthews 
and Matta Akrawi. Some twenty years associa- 
tion with the Middle East as a teacher and U.S. 
Foreign Service officer have given him many 
personal contacts with university personnel, 
diplomats, government officials and others, and 
many agencies, American and foreign, official 
and private, which cooperated in the collection 
of materials. 

A brief history of the expansion of higher 
education in the Middle East precedes the main 
body of statistical tables. Here the author shows 
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the evolution from the exclusively Quranic 
type of schools a century ago (except for a few 
foreign sponsored colleges) to the great 
modern universities of today, their number, 
their fields of study, the tremendous rise in 
enrollment, the opening of their doors to 
women students, the sending of students 
abroad for advanced education, all backed by 
the awakening of these peoples to their national 
needs and the accompanying demand for their 
own trained leaders, a movement which con- 
tinues to expand year by year. 

One example of this revolutionary move- 
ment has been announced since the book was 
published, viz. an AP dispatch from Cairo of 
June 23 announcing the passing of a law by 
the UAR National Assembly, by which al- 
Azhar University, the world’s oldest university, 
is to be completely modernized by the addition 
of faculties in administration, engineering, in- 
dustry, agriculture and medicine to the millen- 
nium old faculties of theology, Muslim law 
and Arabic language. 

The main body of information is largely 
condensed in well-organized tables. The first 
three list by countries (a) the number of 
institutions, totaling in 1960, 134 national and 
foreign (12 American), (b) the number of 
students in these institutions as a total of 
222,791, and (c) the Middle Eastern students 
studying in Western Europe and the United 
States by countries of origin, 20,770. One 
hundred and twenty-eight of these institutions 
were founded within the past one hundred 
years. 

A tabulation by countries follows, listing 
each institution by name and location with a 
brief description of sponsor, year of founding, 
number of students, men and women, and 
studies offered. Two concluding tables give 
(a) the number of Middle Eastern students by 
their countries studying in Western Europe, 
and (b) the number studying in the United 
States, 7,300 as of 1959-1960, and their major 
fields of study. 

The book is in no sense a popular treatise, 
but rather a statistical study in detail of a very 
important modern problem, viz. the education 
of the young of the Middle East for future 
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leadership on this globe, and the part that the 
Western nations are taking in the activity. The 
author has done an excellent job in gathering 
and publishing this collection of dynamic facts 
on one of the most strategic areas of the world. 


© W. WeENDELL CLELAND, now professor at the 
School of International Service, American Uni- 


versity, Washington, D. C., was associated for 


many years with the American University at Cairo. 


MA HIYA AL-QAWMIYA? (WHAT IS NATIONAL- 
iry?), by Sati’ al-Husari. Beirut: Dar al-‘ilm 
lil-malayin, 1959. 256 pages. No price 
indicated. 


Reviewed by George F. Hourani 


After a pioneering career in the educational 
service of Iraq, Mr. al-Husari in the past decade 
has written several well-known books on 
Arabism and one on the history of nationalism 
in Europe. In the present work he discusses a 
classical question of political theory: What is 
nationality? His discussion can be better ap- 
preciated after a clarification of two ambigui- 
ties in the Arabic title. (1) Al-gawmiya can 
mean either “‘nationalism,” a political move- 
ment or personal attitude in conscious support 
of a nation, or “nationality,” the simple fact 
of a group of persons belonging to a nation. 
This is a book about nationality; it is con- 
cerned with what gives rise to nations, not 
nationalist movements or attitudes. (2) The 
book is not really about what a nation is, in its 
essence or defining characteristics (e.g. “any 
group of people with a common will to live 
together in one state”), but about the historical 
causes which normally lead groups to feel 
themselves as nations (e.g. common language, 
territory, history, religion, interests). This 
only becomes clear from the type of argument 
used in the discussion. 

The author's main positive thesis is that a 
common language is the strongest single factor 
tending to create nations. He analyzes intelli- 
gently a wide range of examples brought as 
objections against this view: multilingual 
nations like Switzerland and Belgium, supra- 
national languages like German, English and 
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Spanish. It is evident that the doctrine of Arab 
nationalism is being served by the “language” 
theory, but Husari’s arguments are presented 
rationally and may be judged on their own 
merits. He makes many valid observations on 
the history of nations in Europe and America. 
It seems to this reviewer that his thesis is 
sound as a broad general statement, but he 
sometimes strains his argument and over- 
simplifies history. The problem presented by 
the many Spanish-speaking nations of America 
is not convincingly solved; and, after many 
other examples of non-coincidence between 
national and linguistic boundaries, it becomes 
hard to accept his assertion that the national 
division between the U.S.A. and Britain is an 
exceptional case with special causes. What he 
can show fairly well is that, other things being 
equal, a common language works strongly to 
produce a single nation, and that over a very 
long period it often does so. 

The author proceeds to criticize Ernest 
Renan’s definition of a nation as a group of 
people with a will to live together, chiefly on 
the ground that Renan did not explain the 
causes of such a will. Here the argument ap- 
pears to be at cross purposes, owing to the 
presence of the second ambiguity mentioned 
above. Next comes a well-founded criticism of 
the “economic” theory of Lenin and Stalin. 
The final chapters survey the relations of reli- 
gion, and especially of Islam, to nationality. 
This part contains an original discussion of the 
views of Jamal al-din al-Afghani, presenting 
him as more favorable to nationalism that he 
has generally been regarded. 

The foremost doubt which arises is whether 
the book is contemporary, reflecting the world 
situation and atmosphere of the late 1950's. 
We cannot, of course, object to it that nation- 
ality is no longer the most urgent problem of 
the times, for this is the subject on which the 
author chose to write, and one which still 
intrigues the world’s newer nations. And, given 
the problem that he set himself, he was justi- 
fied in considering seriously the answers given 
by thinkers of the 19th century, the classical 
period of European thought on the question. 
But the 20th century too has contributed greatly 
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to the elaboration of the subject, and had 
Husari taken more account of recent Western 
writings he would have gained a far richer 
and subtler view of it, and shown more of its 
complexity in his own book. 

The book is written in clear and straight- 
forward Arabic, and the printing is almost free 
of mistakes. 


© Georce F. Howurani is Professor of Arabic 


Studies, University of Michigan. 


ARAB WORLD 


ARAB NATIONALISM AND BRITISH IMPERIAL- 
IsM, by John Marlowe. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1961. 220 pages. No price 
indicated. 


Reviewed by L. C. Wright 


John Marlowe, a British writer who has had 
considerable experience in the Middle East, 
has produced a number of books about the 
area, including an excellent study of Anglo- 


Egyptian relations (1954). His latest work is 
a good survey of the difficult subject of Arab 
nationalism. This new book contains some 
quite perceptive observations and reflects the 
author's sensitive appreciation of the dynamics 
of Arab politics. It is not, however, an analysis 
of the philosophical and intellectual bases of 
Arab nationalism, as one finds in such a book 
as Nuseibeh’s The Ideas of Arab Nationalism. 
Only in an interesting chapter on “Arab 
Nationalist Propaganda’”’ does he touch on such 
problems. Mr. Marlowe's concern is rather to 
detail for us the developments of the move- 
ment—past, present and future. 

Arab Nationalism and British Imperialism, 
as the names suggests, deals with two inter- 
related problems: the Arab nationalist move- 
ment and the role of Great Britain (and the 
other Big Powers). Marlowe quite properly 
treats these as one, but for purposes of this 
review I will discuss them separately. With 
regard to the first of these, after several chap- 
ters of historical introduction, the author be- 
gins to unroll in chronological fashion the 


post-World War II developments of the Arab 
nationalist movement. This is, of course, to 
a very considerable extent the story of Jamil 
‘Abd al-Nasir and his phenomenal successes. 
Here the author skillfully develops the identi- 
fication of Egyptian nationalism and Arab 
nationalism. A related theme of this book is 
the reawakening of the ancient rivalries be- 
tween Cairo and Baghdad, with Jordan and 
Syria as the principal “battlefields.” Mr. 
Marlowe's craftsmanship is quite apparent in 
the treatment of this material. 

In a final chapter entitled “The Future,” the 
author offers some forthright solutions to the 
Middle East impasse. I can only summarize 
briefly some of these suggestions: Lack of 
unity has prevented the exploitation of the 
area’s big asset—oil; lack of realism has pre- 
vented the liquidation of the one tremendous 
liability—Israel. Niéasir’s decline in popularity 
is laid to his failure to eliminate Israel, a 
victory that can never be achieved. Hope for a 
“realistic” solution to the Arab-Israeli problem 
lies only in the Palestinian Arabs, who are 
finding themselves increasingly discriminated 
against in the Arab world, and in Nasir, who, 
in spite of his “occasional violence,” is “‘still 
incomparably the most mature and the most 
realistic leader in the Arab world.” Other 
Arab leaders are dismissed in caustic terms. 
Mr. Nasir is advised to stop trying to emulate 
Saladin and confine himself to the more modest 
ambition of trying to build a modern Egyptian 
state, following the example of an earlier 
Egyptian ruler, Mehmet Ali, who concentrated 
on Egypt following the set-back of his pan- 
Arab ambitions. I will not attempt to comment 
on these observations except to say that they are 
quite interesting and deserve to be read in full. 
They are sure to provoke some sharp retorts. 

I have no serious complaint about Mr. 
Marlowe's discussion of the development of 
Arab nationalism, but I do have reservations 
about the second of the two interrelated prob- 
lems with which he deals, namely, the part 
played by Britain and the other powers. To be 
precise, my main criticism centers on his treat- 
ment of American policy. I feel that it is 
appropriate to comment on this at some length 
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because the United States’ position is discussed 
in this book just about as much as “British 
Imperialism.” In the first place, it is difficult 
to discuss United States policy toward the 
Arabs outside the context of total Middle East 
policy and indeed “‘cold war” strategy in gen- 
eral. The author also has a tendency to impute 
entirely too much influence to the Zionists in 
the formulation of American foreign policy 
(see pp. 45, 122 and 129). While admittedly 
the Zionists have an effective organization and 
did exert considerable pressure during the 
Truman administration, they were not that 
strong, especially during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. And finally, I seem to detect 
anti-American feeling in several statements 
(pp. 122, 144 and 166). Anyone who has had 
any experience in the Middle East can testify 
that a number of Britishers feel this way, and 
there is some justification for it. However, it 
should not be forgotten that the United States 
does have the major responsibility vis-a-vis the 
USSR, and, further, that England did volun- 
tarily abdicate her responsibilities in Greece 
and Turkey, and in Palestine. In this connec- 


tion, I wonder why the bibliography of materi- 
als used in preparing this book does not con- 
tain reference to John Campbell's The Defense 
of the Middle East—one of the best works 
dealing with this aspect of the problem. 
While Arab Nationalism and British Im- 
perialism does not contain much that is new or 


startling, its attractive style and excellent 
organization commend it as a very readable 
and useful survey of an important problem. 


© L. C. Wricut is lecturer in Middle Eastern 
affairs at The Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina. 


CONTEMPORARY ARAB Potitics, A Concise 
History, by George E. Kirk. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1961. 231 pages. Cloth 
$5.00; Paper $1.95. 


Reviewed by Hussein K. Selim 


Professor Kirk passed his own judgment on 
his book by saying, in the introduction, “The 
critic may well find that passages in this present 
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book are prejudiced, overstated, tendentious.” 
With such disarming honesty we fully agree, 
though we differ with him as regards its justifi- 
cation. “If these qualities provoke other writers 
to publish their own interpretations — I will 
have accomplished something.” Surely there 
must be a better way of providing future his- 
torians with reliable facts than presenting them 
with extremely partisan interpretations of 
contemporary events. 

Like the Bourbons, Professor Kirk seems to 
have learned nothing and forgotten nothing; 
hence his predilection for championing lost 
causes. In fact, the only leaders who meet with 
his approval are those who have been totally 
discredited by their own people, like Eden, 
Menderes, Sham‘iin and Nuri al-Sa‘id. Of the 
last he writes: “. . . he had been the chief per- 
sonal aide to Amir Faysal in 1919, when Egypt's 
self-appointed young rulers of 1954 were still 
making mudpies in some village street.” With 
such elegant style he shows his preference for 
“Iraq's elder statesman,” though the people of 
Iraq themselves obviously did not share his 
views. 

The book opens with a chapter on “The 
Myth of the Fourteenth Moslem Century,” in 
which the writer tries to prove that the Arabs 
are living in a dream world of past greatness. 
This, in his view, explains “the intoxicating 
alure which the prospect of power holds for 
Moslem Arabs,” as well as “the temperamental 
excesses which have given rise to the rancorous 
propaganda-spouting dictatorships of the con- 
temporary Arab World.” This is the theme- 
song of the book—an intemperate condemna- 
tion of the Arabs by a man who has made the 
Middle East his particular study, and yet is so 
incapable of seeing that there is an Arab point 
of view. 

In the nine chapters which form this book 
—apart from a conclusion and an appendix— 
the reader is regaled to a chronicle of almost day 
to day events, with a rich assortment of Arab 
names on every page which must prove bewil- 
dering. Nowhere is there an attempt to demon- 
strate cause and effect, or to elucidate basic 
factors or principles. 

Moreover, no serious effort is made to cor- 
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relate the creation of Israel with the disturb- 
ances that have rocked the Arab world since 
1947. This is a serious omission in a book 
purporting to explain contemporary Arab 
politics. 

It is, however, in dealing with the Suez crisis 
(The Great Divorce) that Professor Kirk takes 
leave of all objectivity and goes farthest from 
reality. To him, there is only one hero—Sir 
Anthony Eden—and many villains, chief among 
whom are Nasir, Eisenhower and the late John 
Foster Dulles. Writing in 1961, when British 
influence in the Middle East has been totally 
liquidated, he still justifies the tri-partite ag- 
gression against Egypt in 1956. He quotes 
thirty-two times in one chapter from Eden's 
memoirs—Full Circle, and with obvious ap- 
proval of the point of view there expressed. 
And nowhere in the whole book does the writer 
give the facts today about the Suez Canal itself 
—how ably administered it is or how the 
former shareholders have been compensated to 
their full satisfaction. Neither does he hint at 
the final re-establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the UAR and the UK. 

It is painfully apparent that Professor Kirk 
has not yet been reconciled to the facts of life 
in the Middle East. He still uses the colonialist 
jargon about the dangers of a power-vacuum 
in this region. Although such a vacuum pre- 
sumably exists today, the region enjoys a period 
of stability and progress that it never knew in 
the “good” old days of colonialist rule. 

It is sad when statesmen fail to understand 
the lessons of history, but it is even sadder 
when historians deliberately confuse the issues 
of their own times and try to pass their own 
pet prejudices as history. 
© Hussein K. Sewtm is professor emeritus at the 


University of Cairo. 


DivipE AND LOSE, THE ARAB REVOLT 1955- 
1958, by Michael Ionides. London: Geoffrey 
Bles, 1960. 272 pages. 21s. 


Reviewed by John F. Devlin 


Out of many years of experience in the Arab 
world, Mr. Ionides has written a book which 
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succeeds in putting across, with almost brutal 
clarity, the reality of the relationships between 
Britain and those parts of the Arab world 
which came under her “‘sphere of influence” 
after World War I. These relationships were 
embodied in treaties with Iraq, Egypt and 
Transjordan under which “the Arab states were 
independent only so long as they did not want 
to act independently.” (p. 12) 

The first hundred pages of this book discuss 
in considerable detail this independence-which- 
was-not-independence. The author explains the 
attitudes of both sides to the relationship. The 
British public and “indeed some in high posi- 
tions’ could not understand why the Arabs 
went on agitating for an independence they 
(theoretically) already had. For their part, the 
Arab nationalists saw that Britain “was not 
prepared to relinquish the ultimate right and 
power to exercise indisputable military control 
over the vital imperial lines of communication 

" (pp. 25-26). In fact, during World War 
il they saw this ultimate power used against 
Iraq and Egypt in 1941. One result of this 


inferior status on the part of the Arab partner 


in what was on paper a treaty between equals 
has been a deep and abiding dislike of treaties 
per se. I can remember being strongly im- 
pressed by, and at the time arguing against, the 
reiterated statement of nationalist Iraqis in 1955 
that “we hate treaties, we don’t want them, 
they are used to make us inferior.” 


As if the reserved powers of the treaties were 
not enough, the whole matter was complicated 
by the Palestine problem. Arab nationalists saw 
British power being used to protect the Zionist 
immigration into Palestine. Mr. Ionides deals 
very well with this aspect of the problem al- 
though he overemphasizes the impact of Zion- 
ism on the Arab world at large prior to 1945. 
His seven-stage progress of Zionist propaganda 
themes (pp. 84-85) on the subject of the 
“economic absorptive capacity’ of Palestine is 
classic. An advanced version of Stage 5: “There 
simply is not enough room and water for both 
the Jews and the Arabs (why cannot they go 
and settle among their own people where they 
ought to be welcomed ?)” has already appeared, 


In the second section of this book Mr. 
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Ionides discusses the reasons for and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the Suez crisis of 1956 
and the Iraqi revolt of 1958. His treatment of 
Iraq lays too much stress on Nuri’s being 
harmed by Britain's Zionist policies through his 
connection with the British, to the exclusion of 
the very real pressures within the country for 
political change. Nuri was indeed regarded by 
most politically conscious Iraqis as an agent of 
imperialism, many of whose acts were dictated 
by London. Yet Nuri would have been over- 
thrown, in time, irrespective of the Zionist 
feature of British policy. The pressures gen- 
erated by the “‘election’’ of rubber stamp parlia- 
ments in 1954 and 1958 and by the feeling 
among the new generation that it was being 
systematically excluded from sharing in the af- 
fairs of the country, unless it conformed to the 
old pattern, had built up to a dangerous head. 
Nuri apparently never realized this and ap- 
parently also had no concept of the political 
and social consequences of the development 
program. 

Nevertheless, this is a solid and worthwhile 
book. In particular, the first section should be 
a virtual “‘must’’ for those who seek a clear and 
forthright discussion of the relations between 
the British and Arab governments which so fed 
the fires of Arab nationalism. There is also a 
bonus in the form of a chapter on development 
in Iraq, which, as the author notes, is not really 
germane to the book’s subject, but which is in 
itself an excellent treatment of Iraq’s develop- 
ment problems and is relevant to other countries 
in similar circumstances. 


Joun F. Devin has lived and worked in a 
number of Arab countries over the past several 
years 


MODERN JORDAN, by Judge Gerald Sparrow. 


London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1961, 180 pages. Appendix, index, illustra- 


tions, map. 25s. 


Reviewed by Benjamin Shwadran 


This is an odd book. On the one hand it 
would seem that the author attempted to treat 
Jordan as a modern political entity, one of the 
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newly emerging post-World War II states in 
Asia which would be of interest to the student 
of politics, and on the other hand, that he 
strove very hard—and employed every means 
at his command—to present Jordan as a great 
attraction for Western tourists. After reading 
it, one is convinced that the latter won out, 
both by weight of space and by character of 
contents. The treatment Judge Sparrow received 
from Jordanian officials, including the military, 
would indicate that they were aware of the type 
of book he was planning to write and extended 
every facility to him. Nevertheless, the work 
is full of inconsistencies, inaccuracies and mis- 
interpretations. 

On page 57 the Arabs comprise 80 million 
people, by page 158 they are reduced to 50 
million. On page 22 the former premier of 
Jordan is Suleiman Nubulsi; on page 28 he 
becomes Nabulsi. Another former premier is, 
on page 23, Tawfic Abu-el-Huda, and on the 
following page Tawfik Abu-El-Huda as well as 
Tawfik Abu-el-Huda. On page 67 the first 
name of a colonel is given as Ebrahim; on page 
71 it is Ibrahim. Amir Abdul Ilah is called 
Abdullah; Deir Yasin becomes Deir Yasim. 
The most annoying error is the w following the 
q, which is used for the Arabic velarized & (q) 
Mulgi is spelled Mulqui; Qasim—Quassem, 
and Zerqa—Zerqua. The proofreading must 
have been done very carelessly: Fifai for Rifai 
(29); Madabar for Madaba (35); Iman for 
Imam (77); and many, many others. 

The contents are even more troublesome. 
Not only does the Judge adopt, without reser- 
vations, the position of the Arabs vis-a-vis 
Israel and does he repeat all their arguments 
and the facts they presented about the 1948 
war, but he has fully accepted Jordan's position 
vis-a-vis her Arab opponents; he also mis- 
assesses Jordan's economic possibilities and he 
displays British prejudice against the United 
States. 

It is true that the West is spending and has 
spent substantial sums to maintain Jordan, but 
it would be more than a perversion to assert 
that the imbalance in Jordan’s finances is the 
result of the additional responsibilities she has 
undertaken on behalf of the West (18). 
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Taking into consideration the nature of 
Islam and the fact that Jordan is an Islamic 
state, as well as the role of religion in the life 
of the Arabs, Judge Sparrow's statement that 
“the intrusion of religion into the political field 
in the platform of these two parties [Islamic 
Tahrir and the Muslim Brotherhood} is, ac- 
cording to many modern-minded Jordanians, 
an unhealthy and retrogressive development,” 
strikes one as either naiveté or super-sophistica- 
tion. According to the author, this evaluation 
by the Jordanians of the two parties was the 
reason that both elected only five deputies in 
the 1956 parliamentary elections; the fact, 
however, is that these five deputies represented 
25 per cent of all elected party deputies (39). 

One may have reservations about the stability 
of the union of Syria and Egypt into the United 
Arab Republic, but it certainly had a sounder 
political foundation that the Arab Union of 
Iraq and Jordan. Yet so biased is Judge Spar- 
row on behalf of Jordan that, in explaining 
the Iraqi revolt—Egyptian inspired—he de- 
clares: “Indeed, it was partly jealousy aroused 
by the success of the two kings in creating the 
stable and strong Arab Union as opposed to 
President Nasser’s shaky Arab Republic that 
prompted the revolt’’ (62-3). 

In his predictions about future relations be- 
tween Iraq and Jordan, he is even more 
Catholic than the Pope; he asserts that only 
when the people of Iraq tire of their murderous 
régime and restore “some form of democratic 
monarchy” would Jordan restore her relations 
with that country (63). 

All the economists who investigated Jordan, 
including the experts of the International Bank, 
have agreed that with the present population 
the country could not become self-supporting; 
even with foreign assistance of great magnitude 
and with long-range economic plans, Jordan 
could not sustain her people. Judge Sparrow, 
however, declares over and over again that 
Jordan has good economic potentialities. “I do 
not doubt that the present acute financial diff- 
culties, only overcome by foreign aid, will be 
conquered, in the end, by the development of 
new industries and the discovery of great min- 
eral wealth in Jordan’ (154). 


Regardless how good his intentions were to 
write a book “looking out of a Jordanian win- 
dow on the world,” a work, according to him, 
never before attempted, Judge Sparrow has not 
written a helpful book about modern Jordan. 


© BENJAMIN SHWADRAN is the author, among other 
books, of Jordan, a State of Tension, and editor 
of Middle Eastern Affairs. 


NAHN WA-AL-TARIKH, by Qustantin Zurayq. 
Beirut: Dar al-‘{lm lil-Malayin, 1959. 243 
pages. £L 4.00. 


Reviewed by Khalil I. Semaan 


This elegant volume by a distinguished pro- 
fessor of history at the American University of 
Beirut is an attempt at an analysis of history 
in the light of the national development of 
the Arab East. In it Professor Zurayq distin- 
guishes between ta’rikh (‘“‘History” with a 
capital “H”) and ftarikh (“history with a 
small “h’). To the former he assigns a mean- 
ing that approaches the Hegelian Aistoria 
rerum gestarum and to the latter the meaning 
of res gestae. This review deals with that sec- 
tion of the work in which he proposes “to 
describe briefly the present [status] of the 
Arabic community.” 

Foreigners and orientalists continue to study 
and describe contemporary Arab history. This 
is a cause of concern to Professor Zurayq who 
believes that foreigners, no matter how learned 
they may be, lack realistic feeling for Arab 
culture. He is disenchanted with the self- 
sufficiency of Arab historical craftsmanship— 
the attitude, prevalent among modern teachers 
of history in the Arab world, that the history of 
the Arabs begins with the jahiliyah and prog- 
resses through Muhammad, the Caliphs, the 
foreign Muslim dynasties, Western domination 
and independence. This is not a scientifically 
valid approach. Arab history should be taught 
beginning with the ancient civilizations of the 
Tigris-Euphrates and the Nile valleys (pp. 210- 
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211). Professor Zurayq says that the self- 
sufficiency of Arab history is but a manifesta- 
tion of tribalism which can be described as a 
conscious preoccupation with the self, both on 
an individual basis and as related to the group, 
ie., the tribe. Tribalistic thought calls for self- 
identification within the tribe and constitutes 
what can be called the lebensgefihl of the 
individual. The phenomenon of tribalism con- 
tinues to exist (pp. 214-215). Historical as 
well as literary and poetic writings in Arabic 
display such an attitude (pp. 211-212), the 
discarding of which Zurayq pleads for 
eloquently 

Could it be that the attitude of self-suffici- 
ency on the part of the Arab writer and teacher 
of history is what makes history a burden rather 
than a stimulus? The author thinks it is. This 
phenomenon may have been the main cause for 
the disintegration, decline and fall of Arab 
culture (pp. 208-209). 

What about the present? Has history been 
a stimulus? Perhaps. Professor Zurayq points 
to the revival which has manifested itself dur- 
ing the present century. This revival has two 
main aspects: nationalism and _ revolution. 
Nationalism has two central ideas: political 
emancipation and unity. People’s dissatisfaction 
with foreign rule, resentment of foreign inter- 
ference and desire for unity have molded them 
into a nationalist mass. The nationalist is ac- 
tive. He wants to see things done. He is 
impatient; hence a revolution. 

But revolution cannot answer all the ques- 
tions Arab nationalism poses. Professor Zurayq 
warns against hurried reforms. He states that 
reform and unity, which are the aims of politi- 
cal emancipation, are not achieved because they 
are desired; they are reached only by those 
nations whose cultural development has become 
compatible with the demands of political in- 
dependence and unity. 

In the concluding section of this volume, 
Professor Zurayq is preoccupied with history's 
judgment of the Arabs. In terms not essentially 
different from what we have been accustomed 
to hear from an eminent American orientalist, 
Gustave E. von Grunebaum, Zurayq hopes that 
the Arabs live up to the challenge of history, 
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the aim of which they would do well to serve 
sincerely. 

Nabn wa-al-Tarikh is an important book 
from many points of view. Its usefulness, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, stems from its 
scholarly analysis of the history of the modern 
Arab world. It is a book that no specialist in 
Arab affairs can afford to ignore. 


© Kua I. Semaan is Bibliographical and Refer- 
ence Librarian, Near East Section, Orientalia 
Division, Library of Congress. 


ISRAEL 


THE ARABS IN IsRAEL, by Walter Schwarz. 
London: Faber & Faber, 1959. 172 pages. 
21s. 


Reviewed by Don Peretz 


Since Israel was created in 1948 its Arab 
minority has been the focus of both domestic 
and international tension; domestic, because of 
the problems created for the state’s security 
authorities, and for the conscience of its liberals 
and humanitarians; international, because the 
minority’s plight has laid Israel open to attack 
by neighboring Arab countries who are not yet 
reconciled to a Jewish state. So intense and 
emotion-packed are discussions of the problem 
that seldom is it met with intelligence and 
genuine sensitivity. Walter Schwarz’ The 
Arabs in Israel, is both intelligent and gen- 
uinely sensitive. 

The author has achieved that rare feat, of 
which only the most competent writers are 
capable; he has presented a complicated situa- 
tion without oversimplification in a manner 
which is not only readable by, but will arouse 
the interest of, the non-specialist. Walter 
Schwarz has presented, not only the detailed 
facts of Arab-Israel relationships, but the feel- 
ings and emotions which give the facts validity. 
The vehicle he uses is numerous dialogues with 
both Jewish and Arab Israelis of nearly every 
political persuasion and point of view, against 
the background of their native environments. 
The reader travels to all parts of Israel where 
Arabs live; he visits with them in their homes, 
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in their fields, and in their mosques and 
churches. Mr. Schwarz’ journey brought him 
deep into the Negev where he discussed their 
problems with the Bedouins whom the Israeli 
authorities are attempting to establish in per- 
manent settlements (often against their will); 
to the “model” villages in the “Little Triangle” 
such as Tayibe where the government has as- 
sisted the inhabitants to lay on electricity, 
install adequate water supplies and build new 
schools; and to centers of disaffection like 
Nazareth where violence smolders beneath the 
restrictions of military government. 

The picture that emerges is not painted in 
black and white, but shades off into various 
Arab and Jewish stands. Arab views range 
from those of militant Communists who would 
lead their community to the very edge of insur- 
rection against Israel, to the “government” 
Arabs through whom the authorities present 
any justification for policies which are repug- 
nant to the minority. “One Arab likes the 
régime well enough, another thinks Ben Gurion 
is ‘worse than Hitler’.” Jewish attitudes also 
range the gamut. “An army corporal thinks 
the Arabs of Israel should be killed or deported. 
. . . A Hebrew University professor considers 
‘discrimination against the minority is a dis- 
grace to Israel and the Jewish people.’ A house- 
wife is anxious that they be treated with kind- 
ness—but closely watched because ‘you never 
can quite tell with them; they give me the 
shivers’.” 

All, both Arab and Jewish Israelis, the 
author observes, agree that the minority prob- 
lem cannot be separated from the Arab-Israel 
conflict as a whole. “Until there is peace in the 
Middle East, there will be tension between Jew 
and Arab in Israel.” 

Not only are the various communities dis- 
cussed, but the problems which cut across them 
are examined and documentary evidence pre- 
sented to indicate how the author reached his 
insights. These deal with land confiscated from 
Arab citizens, security restrictions, discrimina- 
tion in private and public employment, local 
government, taxes and education. 

Schwarz concludes that: “By ordinary human 
standards, without expecting men to act differ- 
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ently in a given situation from the way men 
normally act, the Israelis have not mistreated 
their Arabs.” But he concedes, there are other 
standards. According to those of Israel's own 
leaders, appealing to “the highest moral and 
religious principles in justification of their aims 
and in defence of their achievements . . . the 
Israelis have failed with their Arabs.” Although 
such standards may be unreasonably high for 
other countries, they are not for Israel, for: 
“She owes her existence, in part, to moral, 
humanitarian, almost mystically religious fac- 
tors—to an act of conscience on the part of the 
Western world.” 


© Don Peretz is author of Israel and the Palestine 
Arabs and the recent recipient of a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant for further study of the 
Palestine refugee problem. 


THE EcoNomy OF IsRAEL. A Critical Account 
of the First Ten Years, by Alex Rubner. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. 
xxiii + 307 pages. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Bernard D. Weinryb 


The Israeli economy may appear to the un- 
initiated as being in an ideal situation. “Foreign 
aid with no strings attached” at the rate of 
over $300 million a year has been pouring in 
since 1948 (aid comparable to some $60 
billion (!) annually to India, if population 
ratio were a basis). Unlike other underdevel- 
oped countries, Palestine-Israel has a high rate 
of literacy and a technically competent immi- 
grant labor force. 

For most of the period of the state’s exist- 
ence, the ratio of investment to national income 
has been high (because of “foreign aid’’) and 
in the last years production started to rise con- 
siderably when earlier investments began to 
bear fruit. Industrial goods have doubled in 
the last two years, and constitute a major por- 
tion of the exports. 

Yet the economy has hardly reached what 
W. W. Rostow termed the “take off” stage 
when growth becomes self-sustained. Further 
scrutiny will show that the balance of foreign 
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payments did not improve much (in 1960 not 
at all) and that the national indebtedness was 
rising during the last years, even though the 
availability of foreign exchange has improved. 

The reasons for these seemingly contradic- 
tory trends are many and varied: insufficient 
natural resources—lack of water, for one thing; 
large defense expenditures; concepts of priori- 
ties in production formulated in the 19th 
century at the dawn of Zionism; politics and 
the power structure; investment in less produc- 
tive enterprises; low productivity and inefhi- 
ciency. Moreover, there is a general “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations,” a tendency in 
underdeveloped countries, which, among other 
things, increases institutional and individual 
consumption. 

Alex Rubner is both a former economic ad- 
visor in Israel and a critic of the government's 
economic policies. The book purports to esti- 
mate “the economic damage caused by the 
deliberate and unnecessary suppression of 
market forces and the market mechanism” 
(Introduction). As an “inside man” for many 
years, he is able to illustrate his thesis with 
many examples of waste caused by physical 
controls and rationing in the first years of the 
state’s existence, manipulation of the cost of 
living index, an agricultural policy burdened by 
“history” and pressure groups, foreign currency 
controls with multiple rates, investment in 
enterprises which have no possibility of becom- 
ing economically sound, etc. His examples are 
highly illustrative, and of special interest for 
comparative purposes is the chapter “Israel and 
Other Underdeveloped Countries.” 

Well documented and illuminating, the book 
is valuable for anyone interested in economic 
problems of underdeveloped countries. But 
some of Mr. Rubner’s approaches are self- 
contradictory. His argument against exchange 
controls and red tape is apparently based on 
the idea of a free economy (although he admits 
that in a small, poor country such an economy 
“is not the type”’ in which the price mechanism 
could “bring about the optimum use of re- 
sources”). But a free market economy is only 
possible in a democratic society, and it is pre- 
cisely in such a society that pressure groups and 
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group interests are likely to divert resources for 
their real or imagined “needs.” The main ques- 
tion is: Is the sorry situation of the economy 
a result of these exigencies or minor side effects 
of other basic causes? While “socialism,” in- 
stitutionalized ideology and “‘history’’ surely 
caused some distortions in terms of economic 
priorities in the utilization of resources, they 
also helped to maintain a climate of opinion 
which contributes to the reduction of (individ- 
ual) corruption, so widespread in underdevel- 
oped countries. 

In other words, can a country, with limited 
natural resources, really be developed into a 
flourishing economy with a comparatively high 
standard of living, on the basis of import of 
labor, know-how and capital? Or, speaking 
abst-actly, what validity have the arguments 
of Palestinian-Israeli economists about the ex- 
istence of a “dynamic” concept of absorptive 
capacity being envisioned as “a curve rising 
steadily” (by growing population and capital 
import) “not turning down abruptly?’ There 
seems to be no practical example of this. The 
basic underlying assumption that the economy 
would be flourishing without all the aberrations 
resulting from the “wrong policies’ still re- 
mains to be proven. 


© Bernarp D. Wernrys is professor of Middle 
East economics, The Dropsie College, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


IsRAEL RESURGENT, by Norman Bentwich. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. 
255 pages. Appendices, maps, bibliography 
and index. $6.50. 


IsRAEL: A BLESSING AND A Curse, by Hedley 
V. Cooke. London: Stevens and Sons, Ltd., 
1960. xii + 308 pages. Bibliography and 
index. 25s. 


Reviewed by Paul L. Hanna 


In his preface to Israel: A Blessing and a 
Curse, Hedley V. Cooke writes that “a crying 
need has arisen for an unbiased critical ap- 
praisal of Israel in its political, social and 


. Ludwig Gruenbaum, Outlines of a Development 
Plan for Jewish Palestine (1946) p. 7. 
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developmental aspects. Critiques blending the 
virtues of candour and integrality with full 
coverage,” he continues, “are simply not to be 
found.” 

If Mr. Cooke could have read Norman 
Bentwich’s new book (the manuscript of which 
was completed just a few months before he 
wrote his preface), it is unlikely that he would 
have altered his opinions, for Israel Resurgent 
is merely a revised and updated edition of an 
older volume, Israel, which Professor Bentwich 
published in 1952. This book was in its day 
one of the better and more objective works on 
the then new Jewish state. It clearly revealed, 
however, a deeply felt pro-Zionist attitude on 
the part of its author who had been Attorney 
General of Palestine in the 1920's and was 
later Professor of International Relations at 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. The present 
revision follows closely the format of the 
earlier book. Brief introductory and narrative 
chapters on the land and the people; Palestine, 
1918-1948; and the United Nations and Israel, 
1947-1952, are virtually unchanged. A new 
chapter, “Before and After the Sinai Crisis, 
1952-1959,” brings the historical account down 
almost to the date of publication. There follows 
a group of descriptive and analytical chapters 
(familiar to readers of the earlier work) on 
immigration; the economy; government; law 
and the courts; the social order (entitled ‘““The 
Socialist Order” in the 1952 version); educa- 
tion, research and archaeology; the press, litera- 
ture and art; Arab refugees and Arab citizens; 
Jerusalem; religion; and Israel’s relations with 
the Jewish dispersion. In a series of appendices 
appear Israel's Proclamation of Independence, 
the Law of Return of 1950, the Israel-Jordan 
Armistice Agreement of 1949 and statistical 
tables dealing with population and the economy. 

Israel: A Blessing and a Curse is a different 
sort of book, It is neither a history of Israel 
nor a systematic anatomy of the Jewish state 
and its culture. Rather it is an extended essay 
in which the author, who was United States 
Consul in Jerusalem during the Second World 
War and a resident of Israel from 1954 to 
1958, attempts to provide that “critical ap- 
praisal” of the Jewish state whose lack he be- 
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moaned in the sentences which opened this 
review and to “throw some clear and true 
light” upon the Palestine problem. 

In criticism of Israel, Cooke finds within 
the Israeli “national character” tendencies to- 
wards arrogance, cynicism and overdependence. 
He emphasizes the difficulties and the contradic- 
tions in Israel’s economy and believes that the 
early drive towards self-sufficiency has been 
largely abandoned and that Israel is now con- 
tent to assume the continued fall of the manna 
of external aid. He discovers a Jekyll and 
Hyde personality in the Israelis’ attitudes to- 
wards the Arabs—both those within their 
country and those across its frontiers. 

Cooke argues strongly that Israel’s sover- 
eignty must be respected, but he emphasizes 
that no sovereignty today is absolute and holds 
that the sovereignty of Israel is specifically 
subject to the restrictions (first stated in the 
Balfour Declaration) that the civil and religi- 
ous rights of non-Jewish communities in 


Palestine must be respected and that the politi- 
cal status of the non-Zionist Jews of the world 
must not be damaged. On the basis of this 


theory, he maintains that Israel has an obliga- 
tion to assist in solving the Arab refugee prob- 
lem and that the world community has a right 
to insist that the obligation be met—though 
not in ways which would create a “clear and 
present danger to . . . [Israel’s} very being.” 
He regards Israel’s concern with the ingather- 
ing of all Jews who can be induced to migrate 
as a national obsession but not as part of a 
sinister plan for territorial expansion. Though 
the policy of ingathering may be unwise, he 
maintains that it does not clearly injure either 
the Arabs or non-Zionist Jews and holds that 
the outside world should not interfere. He feels 
that the arguments often heard among Arab 
sympathizers that the frontiers of Israel should 
be shrunken to the lines of the partition pro- 
posal of 1947 are unjustified in the light of 
the historical record and that the Western 
powers, once Israel has met her obligation to 
the refugees, might well grant de jure recogni- 
tion to the present frontiers unless Israel and 
her Arab neighbors could, within a reasonable 
time, reach agreement upon modified borders. 
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Cooke regards the concept that race, religion 
and secular loyalties are all bound together as 
archaic and deplores the tendency of Israelis 
to sanction and adopt it and to apply it to Jews 
in the Diaspora. He doubts, however, that 
Israel's attitudes and activities have in fact 
prejudiced the rights of anti-Zionist Jews out- 
side Israel (except those of the Middle East) 
and believes that time and rejection of this 
“tribal” concept by Jews in the dispersion 
could cause its decline in Israel. In conclusion, 
Mr. Cooke writes that Israel “is a tolerably 
good nation, with higher standards (even in 
actual practice) than the average.” But he feels 
that, if it is to have a happy, prosperous and 
more or less secure existence, Israel must raise 
itself above this merely passing level. 

Hedley Cooke has produced a book which 
should stimulate the thinking of all who are 
concerned with the role of Israel in the Middle 
East and in the world community. Arabs and 
pro-Arabs will probably feel that he is still at 
bottom as pro-Jewish as he admits to having 
been in the 1940's, Israelis and Zionists will 
argue that he holds Israel up to unreasonable 
standards of national conduct and unjustifiably 
gives aid and comfort to the enemy while pay- 
ing lip service to the legitimacy and necessary 
survival of the Jewish state. Christian students 
of the Middle East who have managed to re- 
main relatively uncommitted may disagree with 
the author on specific points but are likely to 
applaud his efforts at objective analysis in a 
matter with regard to which, as he says, 
“among Western non-Jews all sorts of Freudian 
things . . . come into play.” 


© Paut L. HANNA is professor of social sciences 
at the University of Florida. 


NORTH AFRICA 


ORDEAL IN ALGERIA, by Richard and Joan 
Brace. Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., 1960. 453 pages. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Louis Dupree 


The authors of Ordeal in Algeria present a 
lucid, almost day by day documentary analysis 
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of the painful evolution of France's Algerian 
policies from 1954 to the spring of 1960. 
They also include a pertinent geographical, 
cultural and pre-1954 historical survey. The 
sympathies of Professor and Mrs. Brace rest 
with both the colons and the F.L.N., and they 
dispassionately discuss the passions and dilem- 
mas of both sides, documenting events carefully 
as they proceed. Seldom have I read a more 
balanced account of an unfinished current prob- 
lem. The torturous rises and falis of the 
alphabet soup parties and organizations of 
the Algerian nationalists (A.M.L., P.P.A., 
M.T.L.D., O.S., C.R.U.A., M.N.A., F.L.N.) 
and the colons (C.A.N.A.C., U.T.B., 
US.R.A.F., U.F.N.A., C.P.S., F.N.F., etc.) 
emerge with insight and coherence. The vari- 
ous alternatives develop and disappear: integra- 
tion, assimilation, federation, pan-Nasserism, 
pan-Maghribism, leaving only self-determina- 
tion and independence as the most plausible 
solutions—with a Maghrib federation desirable. 

The political development and brief biog- 
raphical sketches of the Algerian nationalist 
leaders help explain the rebel splits and fac- 
tional fights. As a symbol, the gradual shift 
of Farhat ‘Abbas, from moderate integrationist 
to his election as President of the Provisional 
Government of the Algerian Republic, graphic- 
ally illustrates the failures of six pre-de Gaulle 
governments to extend control over the u/tras 
and the army in Algeria, and the pitfalls of 
attempting to pacify and conquer simultane- 
casly: “In the midst of the blood-letting, 
carnage, school-burning, crop destruction, vil- 
lage bombing from the air, and torture of 
ptisoners—neither side had a monopoly—some 
exceedingly devoted and courageous Frenchmen 
in Algeria were trying to build, preserve life, 
conquer disease. Obviously this effort was for 
France, but it was also for Algeria. Its over- 
tone, too, was integration.” (p. 118) And the 
rebellion continues. 

The army and the s/tras who revolted three 
times against metropolitan France receive ob- 
jective, yet sympathetic, treatment at the hands 
of the authors. The first revolt (May, 1958) 
brought de Gaulle and the Fifth Republic to 
power. The second (January, 1960), under 
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the same general leadership, failed to over- 
throw de Gaulle or to destroy or modify his 
evolving dream of an independent Algeria 
voluntarily associated with France. Ordeal in 
Algeria discusses Algeria until the spring of 
1960 and, therefore, does not cover the most 
recent revolt (April, 1961). The authors, how- 
ever, do predict that such a showdown between 
de Gaulle and the army would occur: “De 
Gaulle has significant ties with this strong and 
sometimes threatening power factor (the army) 
in the Fifth Republic. Still there is some evi- 
dence that he would be courageous enough to 
risk a showdown here, too, if it could not be 
avoided.” As we all know, de Gaulle did 
accept the challenge and won. It is tragic that 
General Maurice Challe, hero of the second 
revolt, should fall victim to his army ego in 
the third. 

Chapter 6 presents an exceedingly sensitive 
portrait of de Gaulle: personally proud, 
politically clean, egotistically stubborn, a 
devoted son of France, who, in his offers to 
negotiate independence with the F.L.N. leaders, 
committed one of the most magnificent selfless 
political gestures of the cynical twentieth 
century. The survival of France as a great 
power, which of necessity includes an early end 
of the Algerian ordeal, means more to de Gaulle 
than his pride. 

The present status of the Fifth Republic, 
which de Gaulle rules as a virtual dictator, 
however, emphasizes the terrible dilemma in 
which France finds herself: ‘What the French 
chose to do, or perhaps let the army do for 
them, was to relinquish responsibility, to re- 
nounce an honest failure, a democratic one, for 
a policy of unity of action in the hands of a 
strong man. That the strong man had a 
character of great patriotism and integrity 
somehow camouflaged the real nature of the 
French nation’s renunciatory act upon which 
true judgment cannot be made for some time 
to come.” But, I hasten to add, is not the 
temporary surrender of democratic power 
justified in extreme emergency if legal means 
provide for resumption of power by the people 
when the emergency terminates? The American 
President has the ultimate authority to commit 
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us to war in an emergency—congressional 
approval usually rubberstamps the fait accompli. 

As the authors indicate, peace and independ- 
ence will only see the beginning of the internal 
problems of the Provisional Government. Some 
jealousies exist between those who fight in 
Algeria and those who bargain from Tunis, 
and wily Messali Hadj and his MNA party 
or any outgrowth of it cannot be completely 
discounted. If the Algerian Arabs and Berbers 
follow the metropolitan French pattern, who 
knows how many parties may splinter from the 
body of the now united Front de Libération 
Nationale (FLN)? But these are problems for 
the future, and a sound basis for future under- 
standing by Americans can be found in Ordeal 
in Algeria, an excellently documented, cauti- 
ously analytical book. 

The glossary of political parties and French, 
Arab and Berber terms is helpful to the un- 
initiated. I only wish a good map had been 
included. 


© Louis Dupree is a member of the American 
Universities Field Staff and an associate professor 
of anthropology at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


POLITICAL CHANGE IN Morocco, by Douglas 
E. Ashford. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. 432 pages. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Rom Landau 


This book is a typical product of the “new 
wave” in American “Wissensdrang”: one of 
the great Foundations provides the holder of 
an M.A. or Ph.D. with the wherewithal for a 
year or two in one of the “new’’ countries to 
collect the data, to have the “leading’’ inter- 
views and, finally, to produce the expected 
volume in which each comma is in its right 
place, and there is next to nothing to criticize. 
That the essential spirit of the country under 
observation refuses to reveal itself seems to be 
a matter of minor significance. But for the 
names, the present book might be dealing with 
political changes in practically any of the 
“new” countries. Yet it follows faithfully all 
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the rules of political science, and it will find 
its well-earned place on many reference shelves. 
It will indeed be a “‘must’’ for many a student's 
term-paper. It is less certain whether it will 
help the reader anxious to learn what is the 
deeper meaning behind Morocco’s political 
change and how that change has affected the 
Moroccan people, their lives, their minds, 
their everyday. In spite of its many virtues, 
the book unveils none of the significant 
details or illuminating sidelights that only long 
intimacy with a country discloses, yet without 
which even the best intentions produce only 
a string of isolated facts, names and figures. 

The author has painstakingly described 
Moroccan nationalism, attempts at representa- 
tional government, the labor movement and 
changes in the administration between 1955 
and 1959. But, since in a “new” country re- 
liable documents are hard to come by, he is 
far too often compelled to take refuge in such 
terms as “probable,” “possible” and “it may 
be." The volume would have gained greatly by 
radical pruning; for it contains many repeti- 
tions, and it abounds in the type of truisms 
that fill elementary courses on government. 
Every available fact and quotation is set before 
the reader who, finally, fails to see the wood 
behind the galaxy of trees. 

While the book is accurate, it contains its 
quota of errors of fact. The Throne Day in 
1955 (or in any other year) did not take place 
in August but in November, the former date 
denoting the anniversary of the Sultan's deposi- 
tion in 1953; Boyer de Latour was not a 
“career diplomat’ but a professional soldier 
(and occasional colonial administrator); the 
Communist Party was not proscribed until 
October 1959; Balafrej has never been a 
“trained lawyer,” his training having been of a 
more urbane and intellectual nature. And why 
must the Arab name of the city of Fez appear 
in an American book in the French guise of 
Fés? The bibliography, while containing some 
insignificant books, omits more important ones; 
and not a single Spanish source is listed. Mr. 
Ashford is not the only author to be the victim 
of events. Having brought his story up to 
early 1959, he now finds that, since that date, 
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far more consequential changes than those he 
describes have occurred in Morocco. 

In spite of the book’s weaknesses, inherent 
as they are in the very nature of the “new 
wave,” the author has accomplished his task 
with great objectivity and diligence. Without 
having written an illuminating history on his 
subject, he has assembled source material that 
will be most helpful to the future historian of 
Moroccan politics in the years 1955-59. 


© Rom Lanpau is professor of Islamic and North 
African studies at the University of the Pacific, 
Stockton, California. 


TURKEY 


Hat HENOMENAI POLITEIAI TES AMERIKES 
EIS TEN MESOGEION (1775-1830), B’: Hal 
DIAPRAGMATEUSEIS PROS SYNAPSIN_ TES 
PROTES AMERIKANO-TOURKIKES SYNTHEKES 
(1830). [THE UNrTep STATES OF AMERICA 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN (1775-1830), II: 
NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE First AMERICAN- 
TuRKIsH TREATY (1830)]}, by George 
Kolias. Athens: By the author, 1960. 178 
pages. 


Reviewed by George G. Arnakis 


For reasons that are easily understood, the 
history of the United States has remained out- 
side the pale of interest of Near Eastern his- 
torizns. This includes Greece, where historical 
studies have been pursued, energetically and 
productively, since the end of the Ottoman 
domination. For nearly a century and a half, 
the main areas of attraction in Greek histori- 
ography have been the pre-Ottoman, or Byzan- 
tine, Near East and the age of national 
emancipation in Greece. 

Professor George Kolias, leading historian 
in present-day Greece, published a series of 
books and articles on the Byzantine period, be- 
fore turning his attention to the Ottoman 
Empire in its relations with the Greek people. 
Among other books, he wrote a monograph on 
his fellow-countrymen who participated in the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1787-1792 and a histori- 
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cal geography of the Greek-speaking area. In 
the last few years he extended his interests to 
include the new factor in Near Eastern affairs 
—the United States. 

Prior to the Greek Revolution (1821), much 
of the trade between the Ottoman Empire and 
the United States was conducted through Greek 
companies in Smyrna and Constantinople. 
Greek ships, flying the Turkish flag, visited the 
Eastern coast occasionally, but the United 
States merchant marine was the most important 
connecting link between the two countries. In 
1820 the first American missionaries appeared 
in the Ottoman Empire. In those days the 
voyage from New York to Smyrna lasted more 
than fifty days. Before the close of the year, 
Luther Bradish arrived at Istanbul, on a secret 
mission to explore prospects for closer commer- 
cial relations. 

In the spirit of the prevailing diplomatic 
practice, the Russian embassy offered to help 
promote relations between the Sublime Porte 
and the United States, but the Turks suggested 
direct negotiations between the two countries. 
The reports of Bradish include repeated refer- 
ences to the methods of Ottoman diplomacy, 
not least important being the institution of 
“baksheesh” (e.g., in the proposed budget of 
the legation 200,000 piasters were set aside for 
“public presents” and 50,000 piasters were set 
aside ‘for Halet Efendi to keep the opinion 
he has today.”). Halet Efendi, former Otto- 
man ambassador to Napoleon (1803-1805), 
was then reis efendi, or foreign minister of the 
sultan. 

Detailed accounts are given of the efforts of 
G. B. English (1823-24) and Captain John 
Rodgers (1825). Throughout this period, 
Hosrev Pasha, the kapudan pasha, who was 
trying to blockade Greece, was actively engaged 
in promoting an American-Turkish rapproche- 
ment. Divergences of opinion on various mat- 
ters, and the rising tide of philhellenism in the 
United States, prevented these efforts from 
bearing fruit. 

At a later stage, official talks were conducted 
successively by John Rodgers, William M. 
Crane and James Biddle, American naval offi- 
cers, and the Ottoman high admiral, United 
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States Consul Offley of Smyrna serving as in- 
termediary. Finally, Charles Rhind, special 
representative of Secretary Van Buren, ap- 
peared on the scene, and negotiated and signed 
the commercial treaty with Hamid Bey, the new 
reis efendi, on May 7, 1830. By that time, the 
Greek Question was on its way to a solution 
and the Turks had no ground for complaints. 
The United States was accorded a “most 
favored nation” treatment. 

The author makes full use of the sources 
published in the United States and Europe. He 
recognizes the importance of archival material 
deposited in Turkey, but, as he explains on 
page 11, n. 5, he had no access to those docu- 
ments through no fault of his own. Professor 
Kolias’ work must be welcomed and encour- 
aged as a new indication of interest in Ameri- 
can diplomatic history in crucial areas. The 
first part of the study, dealing with economic 
and other activities, will be published in the 
near future. 


© Georce G. ARNAKIS, professor of history at the 


University of Texas, was a Guggenheim Fellow 
in Greece in 1959-60. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


ARABIAN ADVENTURE, by Anthony Shepherd. 
With a foreword by Lt. General Sir John 


Bagot Glubb, K.C.B. London: Collins, 
1961. 256 pages. 19 photographs. Index 
and glossary. 21/-. 


Arabian experts including Douglas Car- 
ruthers, whose Arabian Adventure told of his 
travels in the Nafud more than fifty-two years 
ago, will be surprised to learn that the title of 
this classic has been used by Captain Shepherd 
to describe a sojourn in the opposite corner of 
the peninsula during the period 1957-59. 

It is no longer original to observe that south- 
eastern Arabia provides the only remaining area 
where British soldiers may take part in rather 
gentlemanly military operations in the old 
tradition of the North West Frontier. In his 
search for action, Captain Shepherd has obvi- 
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ously enjoyed his 18 months soldiering and 
recounts his experiences with some lively gusto. 
Soldiers will enjoy it most because its contents 
are mainly concerned with military “shop.” 

But those who have lived and worked in the 
area will have to temper their nostalgia with 
such agonies as:—“‘we climed out into the glare 
and the humid hell that was Sharjah.” If the 
reader can tolerate occasional outbursts like this 
he will read on to realize that, like so many 
of us, Captain Shepherd has become a true 
convert to the way of life in South Arabia and 
the Persian Gulf. 


- 


© Eric Marco, Paris. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE ARAB WORLD, by 
Erskine B. Childers. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1960. 192 pages. 
$2.95. 


This small book is one of a series originally 
published in England under the title “The 
Common Sense Series.” It is written for “any 


man or woman of average education’ who 
knows little or nothing about the Arab worid, 
and it consists, therefore, of an introductory 
narrative survey of Arab history and politics. 
In his own words, the author aims at “‘under- 
standing what legacies of the past, what cur- 
rent events and environmental conditions, what 
ideas and attitudes move Arabs.” 

The first part of the book is devoted to the 
“legacies of the past,” covering political and 
cultural developments from the seventh century 
to the present. The contemporary scene re- 
ceives more extensive treatment. Chapter V, 
“Our Arab Myths,” reviews the various im- 
pressions which have accumulated in the West 
and influenced Western policies and attitudes 
in the Arab world; Chapter VI, “Young 
Arabism in Revolt,’ treats the period of revolu- 
tion and political upheaval (1952-1958), with 
special emphasis on the Egyptian revolution; 
Chapter VII, ‘The Internal Arab Revolution,” 
surveys the economic and social reforms intro- 
duced by the various revolutionary régimes in 
the 1950's. A brief analysis of the Arab- 
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Israeli problem (Chapter VII) and of Arab 
unity (Chapter IX) brings the book to a con- 
clusion. 

The book is remarkably free from factual 
inaccuracies, and although the author is obvi- 
ously sympathetic to the Arab cause he is 
generally objective and fair in dealing with 
the many controversial issues of the area, It is 
to be noted that the book makes interesting 
reading by virtue of its easy style and intelli- 
gent and sincere approach. 


© HisHaMmM B. SHARABI, 
Washington, D. C. 


Georgetown University, 


HuNZA LAND, by Dr. Allen E. Banik and 
Renee Taylor. Long Beach, California: 
Whitehorn Publishing Co., 1960. 239 pages. 
$4.95. 


Television stunts seldom come up with solid 
contributions to world knowledge and Hunza 
Land, written on such a stunt, is no exception. 
A Kansas optometrist, Dr. Allen E. Banik, 
backed by Art Linkletter’s ““People Are Funny” 
program, visited Hunza in 1958 and this is an 
account of his trip. 

A modern-day version of the diary-keeping 
peripatetic Englishmen of yesterday, Dr. Banik 
does, however, make superficial observations 
that add somewhat to the growing understand- 
ing of the hardy mountain people who live on 
the Sinkiang-Pakistan border. As he explains 
in glowing superlatives, the Hunzukuts are 
indeed a friendly, hardworking and happy 
group, living in near isolation and ruled by a 
genial Mir devoted to his people (Dr. Banik 
should have mentioned that the Mir of Hunza 
once petitioned the US government to make 
Hunza the 49th State). 

Dr. Banik’s concentration is on dietetics as 
he tries to find out why the people of Hunza 
are so healthy and live to such a ripe old age. 
In fact, a quarter of the book is confined to 
diets and health foods, which may interest 
those desirous of living longer. Again Dr. 
Banik might have explained why the Mir is so 
addicted to ‘“Tums.” 
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But it must be left to more serious students 
of human behavior to give us a truly sub- 
stantial picture of Hunza, a task that should be 
undertaken soon. For with spreading Red 
Chinese influence, Hunza, a center of Ismaili 
influence in Central Asia, may soon lose its 
lovely isolated position and be forcibly in- 
volved in world affairs. 


© RicHarp V. Weekes, New York, N. Y. 


THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF IRAQ, by Kathleen 
M. Langley. (Harvard Middle Eastern 
Monograph Series, No. 5) Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1961. 282 pages. 
$5.00. 


Focussing on industrial development, Kath- 
leen Langley has produced a thoroughgoing 
history and analysis of Iraq’s pre-revolutionary 
economic growth. This is an excellent source- 
book on Iraq’s economy and a valuable addition 
to existing studies of her development program, 
such as Fahim Qubain’s The Reconstruction of 
Iraq: 1950-1957. Though some of the same 
territory is traversed as in Qubain, the Langley 
study provides a longer historical perspective 
on the industrial sector, contains more forth- 
rightly the economist’s evaluation of what has 
been achieved and benefits from a_ historical 
perspective which includes the Revolution and 
its aftermath (although post-revolutionary de- 
velopments are dealt with only briefly). 

Mrs. Langley has carefully and systematically 
utilized numerous studies and evaluations of a 
wide range of Iraq’s development needs, thus 
providing a broad context for her analysis of 
the problems and progress of industrialization. 
In addition, her years of research in Iraq (1935- 
1956), during which she was in a position to 
observe close at hand many of the develop- 
ments of which she writes, add authority and 
balance to her conclusions. The resulting study 
merits the close attention of both the general 
reader and the specialist interested in modern 
Iraq and Middle East economic development. 


© Loren E. Tespett, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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MUHAMMAD, PROPHET AND STATESMAN, by 
W. Montgomery Watt. London: Oxford 


University Press, 1961. 250 pages. 25s. 


The gap between an author's purpose for his 
book and the end result achieved on the last 
page of that book is seldom bridged more 
successfully than has Professor Watt in his 
latest study on the founder of Islim. The 
author tells us in his preface that the compara- 
tively small volume of 250 pages is “essentially 
an abridgment of the account of Muhammad” 
in Muhammad at Mecca (1953) and Muham- 
mad at Medina (1956) and adds the hope that 
in omitting the mass of details in following 
the chronological order more closely he “will 
enable readers to gain a clearer picture of the 
man and his achievement.”” The author's suc- 
cess in steering a clear and relatively unencum- 
bered course through the mazes of the material 
on the Prophet of Islim is outstanding, only 
matched by the clarity without over-enthusiasm 
or undue skepticism with which he sketches 
Muhammad's achievement during his life time 
as well as the relationship of that achievement 
to what afterwards happened in the develop- 
ment of Islam. 

The most important part of the book is that 
last chapter, “Assessment,” where the purpose 
of the author in putting his work in the form 
in which it appears is evident both in what he 
says and in the logical implications. But there 
is a sound build up to this “Assessment.” In 
the eight chapters preceding, the picture is 
unfolded in “The Gifted Orphan;” “The Call 
to Prophethood;” “Opposition and Rejection;” 
the “Emigration to Medina;” the “Provocation 
of the Meccans;” the “Failure of the Meccan 
Riposte;” the “Winning of the Meccans;” and 
“Ruler in Arabia.” There are also the brief 
sections appended, ‘Notes on the Sources’ and 
“Note on Bibliography.” 

The greatest value of this volume may well 
be the evident effort to make it a readable, 
nontechnical volume suited to the average 
reader. To this end, extensive notes and refer- 
ences are reduced to a minimum since these are 
available in the author's two larger works. The 
suitability for the general reader is further 
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aided by the author's treatment of the balance 
between religious ideas and practical statesman- 
ship in the life of Muhammad. 

© Rospert F. Ocpen, Washington, D. C. 
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sity of Chicago Press, 1961. Illustrated. $5.95. 
The Sufi Message of Hazrat Inayat Khan, Ul, The 
Mysticism of Sound, Music, the Cosmic Language, 
the Power of the Word. New York: Citadel 

Press, 1961. 262 pages. $6.00. 
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lishers Inc. $3.50. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


12984 BARBOUR, K. MICHAEL. “Maps of Africa 
before surveys—the location of Omodias map of 
Sudan.” Geog. Rev., 51, no. 1 (Ja’61) 71-86. 
This valuable map produced in connection with 
the "56-56 Census with 15 sheets on a 1:1,000,000 
scale shows the usefulness of delineating small 
administrative units even before geological surveys 
of extreme accuracy. 


HISTORY 
(Ancient, Medieval) 


12985 ABEL, ARMAND. “Réflexions comparatives 
sur la sensibilité médiévale autour de la Médi- 
terranée aux XIII* et XIV* siécles.” Studia 
Islamica 13 (1960) 23-41. A study of Christian- 
Muslim interchanges and mutual influences. 

12986 ASHTOR, E. “L’évolution des prix dans le 
Proche-Orient 4 la basseépoque.” J. Econ. and 
Soc. Hist. of 0. 4 (F'61) 15-46. The article dis- 
cusses prices of industrial goods. Price stability 
was characteristic of the economies of Egypt and 
Syria until the 14th century. 

12987 FORMAN, CHARLES C. 
‘Abd al-Rahman III.” 
25-33. 


“Cordova under 
Islamic Rev. 49 (F'61) 


12988 HAMIDULLAH, MUHAMMAD. “Nouveaux 
documents sur les rapports de l'Europe avec 
l'Orient musulman au Moyen Age.” Arabica 7 
(S'60) 281-300. Translation of pertinent passages 
from al-Maqrizi’s K. al-Dhakhd@ir wal-tubaf. 

12989 MAKDISI, GEORGE. “Muslim institutions 
of learning in _ eleventh-century Baghdad.” 
B.S.0.AS. 24, no. 1 (1961) 1-56. Detailed 
analysis of these institutions as background for 
evaluation of the Nizamiyah colleges and the 
major claims made for them. 

12990 PIGULEVSKAYA, N. “Les rapports sociaux 
a Nedjran, II.” J. Econ. and Soc. Hist. of the 0. 
4 (F'61) 1-14. Additional details on the social 
structure prevailing early in the 6th century A.D. 

12991 SAVORY, R. M. “The principal offices of the 
Safawid state during the reign of Tahmasp I 
(930-84/1524-76).” B. S. O. A. S. 24, no. 1 
(1961) 65-85. The general trend toward seculari- 
zation of the government evident during the latter 
part of the reign of Isma‘il was interrupted when 
Tahmasp I succeeded to the throne. The article 
examines the effects of this change in the balance 
of power on the principal offices of state. 

12992 SOURDEL, D. “La politique réligieuse des 
successeurs d'al-Mutawakkil.” Studia Islamica 13 
(1960) 5-21. Caliphian policy throughout the 9th 
century A. D. mirrored the religious conflicts 
prevalent at the time. 
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12993 STERN, S. M. “The coins of Thamal and of 
other governors of Tarsus.” ].A.0.S. 80 (J1-S'60) 
217-25. The main function of the governors of 
Tarsus in the second half of the ninth and the first 
half of the tenth century was to organize the 
annual raids against the Byzantines. The article 
provides a brief sketch of the history of Tarsus and 
a list of its governors and coins. 

12994 ZHDANKO, T. A. “Semi-nomadic peoples in 
the history of Central Asia and Kazakhstan.” (in 
Russian) Sov. Etnografiya, no. 2 (1961) 53-62. 
New evidence has led to discarding of the old, 
untenable view that the peoples of Central Asia 
were divided into two hostile groups—nomads 
and settled farmers. Actually, their relations were 
influenced by close economic and cultural ties. An- 
other important element in the population is the 
semi-nomadic tribes. The author was a member of 
the Khwarism Expedition. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Modern) 


12995 “Anglo-Indian troops in Persia, 1914-1920.” 
C. A. Rev. 9, no. 1 (1961) 78-82. The anonymous 
author was a member of the Malleson Mission to 
Northeast Persia in 1918-1919. 

12996 “The Kara-Kalpaks of Fergana.”” C. A. Rev. 
9, no. 1 (1961) 45-52. Based on a recent book 
by L. S. Tolstova. Describes the origin of the 
Fergana Kara-Kalpaks, their history under the 
Kokand khans, the czars, and commissars. 

12997 AHMAD, IQBAL. “Communism and the 
Arab world.” Islamic Rev. 49 (Ap’61) 25-9. 
While the West may have underestimated the im- 
portance of Arab nationalism, the Soviets have 
overestimated the extent to which they can exploit 
this nationalism in their own interests. 

12998 ALPORT, E. A. “Morocco under the new 
king.” World Today 17 (My'61) 205-10. AIl- 
though Morocco is a “developing” country with a 
low standard of living, her chief problems are 
political rather than economic. 

12999 ANDREYEV, YU. N. “The oil policy of the 
Republic of Iraq.”” (in Russian) Problemy Vostok., 
no. 1 (1961) 94-105. The ruling circles, feeling 
pressure both from “democratic” and reactionary 
forces, are not always logical or decisive in their 
attitude toward imperialist oil monopolies. The 
struggle against imperialism and for true economic 
progress did not end with the overthrow of the 
anti-national clique. 

13000 ARASTEH, REZA. “The character, organiza- 
tion, and social role of the /utis in the traditional 
Iranian society of the nineteenth century.” J. Econ. 
and Soc. Hist. of the O. 4 (F'61) 47-52. This 
group of fruit peddlers displayed an unusual 
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esprit de corps, and, by virtue of superior morality, 
exerted strong influence on poorly educated people. 

13001 ARNAKIS, GEORGE G. “Turanism. An 
aspect of Turkish nationalism.” Balkan Stud. 
(Salonica) 1 (1960) 19-32. Traces the roots of 
the movement back to the growth of secularism. 
Although currently lethargic, it may one day in- 
fluence the future of Turkic peoples on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. 

13002 DRAGUE, GEORGES. “Maroc d’hier et de 
demain.” L’ Afrique et l’asie, no. 1 (1961) 37-45. 
Distinguishes three ‘‘constants’” in Moroccan life: 
(1) Berber particularism, (2) rural opposition to 
central authority, (3) a tendency to rioting and 
political action. 

13003 FERNAU, FRIEDRICH-WILHELM. Le néo- 
kémalisme du comité d’'Union nationale.” Orient, 
no. 4 (1960) 51-68. Although written before the 
revolt against the Menderes régime, the article 
retains its value as an analysis of neo-Kemalist 
thinking. 

13004 HERZOG, ROLF. “Ein Beitrag zur Geschi- 
chte des Nordafrikanischen Karawanenhandels.” 
Welt des Islams, no. 3-4 (1961) 254-62. A study 
of archival records. 

13005 JASCHKE, GOTTHARD. “Die heutige Lage 
des Islams in der Tirkei,” Welt des Islams, no. 
3-4 (1961) 185-202. 

13006 JASCHKE, GOTTHARD. “Neues zur rus- 
sisch-tiirkischen Freundschaft von 1919-1939.” 
Welt des Islams, no. 3-4 (1961) 203-22. Based 
on several new documents. 

13007 KERMALEC, JEAN. “L’Iran 4 la croisée des 
chemins.” Orient, no. 4 (1960) 69-75. Discontent 
is rife, but there is no reason to fear imminent 
revolution in the country. At any rate, present 
circumstances are far from paralleling those that 
led to overthrowing régimes in the neighboring 
countries. 

13008 LEBON, J. H. G. “The control and utiliza- 
tion of Nile Waters.” Rev. of the Geog. Inst. 
(Istanbul) 32-49. Analysis of the Egyptian- 
Sudanese Agreement of November 1959 and its 
antecedents as a problem of political geography. 

13009 LITTLE, TOM. “Arabs and neutralism at 
the United Nations.” Arab World 46 (Ja’61) 6-9. 
A review of Arab policy at the 15th meeting of 
the U.N. General Assembly which featured the 
Congo crisis and the presence of Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev. 

13010 NEUMANN, ROBERT G. “L’Irak de Kas- 
sem.” Pol. Etrangére, no. 5 (1960) 476-83. 
Enthusiasm for Arab unity has given way to con- 
cern over national problems. Disenchantment with 
the Soviet Union has set in, among other reasons, 
because the agreements with the Kremlin have not 
come up to expectations. The author expects the 
Qasim régime to be overthrown by violence sooner 
or later. 
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13011 PAPAZIAN, VAHAN. “The two Armenian 
delegations at the Paris Peace Conference.” 
Armenian Rev. 14 (Ap’61) 7-15. Account of the 
difficulties encountered by the delegation represent- 
ing the independent Armenian republic. 

13012 REINARTZ, HANS-ARMIN. “Das Nahost- 
Erdél bleibt dem westen sicher.” Assen Politik, 
no. 4 (1961) 277-82. The Arabs are not going 
to push foreign oil companies too hard. Russian 
oil competition is leading to a less anti-Western 
position. 

13013 RONDOT, PIERRE. “Quelques réflexions 
sur l'expérience politique du ‘chéhabisme’ au 
Liban.” Orient, no. 4 (1960) 43-50. 

13014 SCHOFIELD, G. “An autograph manuscript 
of ‘Urabi Pashia.” B.S.0.A.S. 24, no. 1 (1961) 
139-41. Description of a manuscript by the leader 
of the Egyptian revolt of 1881-2. It was formerly 
in the possession of Wilfred Scawen Blunt. 

13015 TOYNBEE, ARNOLD. “Impressions of 

. Afghanistan and Pakistan's north-west frontier in 
relation to the communist world.” Internat. Aff. 
37 (Ap'61) 161-9. Communism, for reasons set 
forth here in some detail, is making headway in 
Afghanistan. However, the threat thus posed to 
the very existence of Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
India may well lead these countries to settle their 
current disputes. 

13016 ULYAN’OVSKIY, R. A. “Agrarian reform 
in the Near and Middle East, India, and South- 
eastern Asia.” (in Russian) Problemy Vostok., no. 
1 (1961) 13-14. The national freedom move- 
ments have not solved the agrarian problem in any 
of the countries of Asia. It is becoming more 
critical at this new stage in the class struggle going 
on in these countries. 

13017 VATIKIOTIS, P. J. “Dilemmas of political 
leadership in the Arab Middle East: the case of 
the U. A. R.” Internat. Aff. 37 (Ap’61) 199-202. 
The role of Islamic tradition in the new order. 
“Islam without Arabism has been and is possible. 
The question is, can there be Arabism without 
Islam? To resolve this issue is no mean political 
task for any ruling institution, even an army- 
controlled one.” 

13018 XYDIS, STEPHEN G. “The 1945 crisis over 
the Turkish Straits.” Balkan Stud. (Salonica) 1 
(1960) 65-90. Detailed discussion of the Potsdam 
negotiations and the diplomatic maneuverings be- 
fore the conference. 


(See also, 13026) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


13019 “Agrarian reforms in Iraq.” Islamic Rev. 49 
(Mr’'61) 22-6. Cites figures to show that the re- 
form law is not a piece of window dressing, but 
an effective instrument of peaceful social revolu- 
tion. 
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13020 BERENGUIER, H. “Le syndicalisme maro- 
cain.” L’Afrique et l’ Asie, no. 1 (1961) 25-36. 
Moroccan trade unionism is unique in Africa for 
the number of its members and the extent of its 
relations with international unions. 

13021 HAMZA, S. M. “The Central Bank of the 
Sudan.” (in Arabic) L’Egypte Contemp. 52 (Ja’61) 
17-45. 

13022 HASHIMI, RASOOL, M. H. and EDWARDS, 
ALFRED L. “Land reform in Iraq.” Land 
Economics 37 (F'61) 68-81. Analyzes the possible 
economic and social implications of recent agrarian 
reform measures in Iraq. 

13023 KHAFAGUI, A. R. “The control of ex- 
change in the Egyptian economy.” (in Arabic) 
L’ Egypte Contemp. 51 (O'60) 31-77. 

13024 KHALIL, M. A. “The economic classification 
of agricultural lands in the Egyptian region.” (in 
Arabic with English summary). L’Egypte Contemp. 
52 (Ja’61) 46-66. Evaluates a Ministry of Agri- 
culture project. 

13025 KOMZIM, I. “Hydropower project in Africa.” 
(in Russian) Sov. Vostok. no. 11 (1960) 36-8. 
The author is chief Soviet expert for the Aswan 
High Dam. He details the advantages of the 
Soviet plans over those submitted by Western 
authorities. 

13026 SERIGNAN, CLAUGE. “Le plan quinquen- 
nal afghan.” Orient, no. 4 (1960) 77-96. The 
Afghan Five-Year Plan, here analyzed in detail, 
was inaugurated in September 1956. This day is 
important because it marks the first time that the 
authorities recognized the necessity of transforming 
the traditional economy of the country. 

13027 EL-TANAMLI, ABDEL MONEIM. “Evolu- 
tion de l'économie rurale égyptienne dans les 
cinquante derniéres années.” L’Egypte Contemp. 
51 (O'60) 45-73. Examines: (1) development of 
agriculture, (2) relative decrease in importance of 
agriculture in the national economy, (3) role of 
agriculture in prosperity, (4) future of agriculture. 

13028 TUMERTEKIN, EROL. “Turkey's industrial- 
ization.” Rev. of the Geog. Inst. (Istanbul), no. 6 
(1960) 22-31. Reviews the conditions shaping 
the future structure and development of the 
country. 

13029 WEIGERT, GIDEON. “Die Genossenschafts- 
bewegung in den arabischen Lindern.” Z. fiir das 
Gesamte Genossenschaftswesen (Gottingen) 10, no. 
4 (1960) 313-22. A study of the Arab cooperative 


movement. 


(See also, 12999, 13004, 13012, 13016) 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


13030 “Family life in the kolkhozes of Uzbekistan.” 
C. A. Rev. 9, no. 1 (1961) 16-23. Detailed ac- 
count of a recent book by a Soviet sociologist 
interested in tracing the process of modernization 
of Uzbek family life. 
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13031 “Living conditions in Azerbaydzhan.” C. A. 
Rev. 9, no. 1 (1961) 5-15. Complaints regarding 
housing, clothing, restaurants, etc. Published from 
the local press. 

13032 “The reorganization of education.” C. A. Rev. 
9, no. 1 (1961) 24-44. Describes the efforts to 
apply recent Soviet educational reforms to Central 
Asia. 

13033 ARIPOV, F. “Studies on the way of life and 
culture of Uzbek workers in 1958-1959.” (in 
Russian). Sov. Etnografiya, no. 5 (1960) 150-3. 
Results of a field investigation. 

13034 FERGUSON, CHARLES A. and RICE, 
FRANK A. “Iragi children’s rhymes.” J.A.0.S. 
80 (O-D’60) 334-40. A sample study of Iraqi 
folklore. 

13035 LINANT DE BELLEFONDS, L. “Le code 
du statut personnel irakien du 30 décembre 1959.” 
Studia Islamica 13 (1960) 79-135. An analysis 
in depth. 

13036 ROBINSON, RICHARD D. “Mosque and 
school in Turkey.” Muslim World 51 (Sp’61) 
107-110. Explores recent developments in religion 
and education at the village level. “A Protestant- 
like accommodation between Islam and the modern 
world is . . . taking place in Turkey.” 

13037 RONDOT, PIERRE. “Bref apercu des pro- 
blémes modernes de la famille musulmane.” 
L’ Afrique et I’ Asie, no. 1 (1961) 20-4. Modern 
education, hygiene and economy are undermining 
the traditional patriarchal family. 

13038 ROUSSIER, JULES. “Mariage et divorce en 
Algérie.” Welt des Islams, no. 3-4 (1961) 248-54. 
Analysis of recent legislation. 

(See also, 13016, 13022) 


SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, QUR’AN, 
AND THEOLOGY 


13039 BOUSQUET, G. -H. “Etudes islamologiques 


d'Ignaz Goldziher. Traduction analytique.” Ara- 
bica 7 (S'60) 237-72. 

13040 DAVIDIAN, MARIE-LOUISE. “AI-Birini 
on the time of day from shadow lengths.” ].A.0.S. 
80 (O-D'60) 33-5. This work by the noted 11th 
century scholar is very helpful in establishing rela- 
tions between various ancient and medieval astro- 
nomical documents. 

13041 HEER, NICHOLAS. “A Sufi psychological 
treatise.” Muslim World 51 (Ap’61) 83-91. 
Continuation of a translation of al-Tirmidhi’s 
Bayan al-Farq. 

13042 IQBAL, AFZAL. “The religious movement 
in early Islam.” Islamic Rev. 48 (N'60) 27-30. 
Account of the reaction to fabrication of the 
hadith. More than 100,000 persons were quoting 
the Prophet after his death. 

13043 MAHDI, MUHSIN. “The editio princeps of 
Farabi Compendium Legum Platonis.” J].'‘Nr. East. 
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Stud. 20 (Ja’61) 1-24. The article (1) outlines 
an approach to the Nawdmis text, (2) describes 
and evaluates the material upon which the edition 
is based, and (3) supplements the edited text with 
additional information and corrections. 

13044 RAUHBAR, DAUD. “Relation of the Shi'a 
theology to the Qur'an, i.” Muslim World 51 
(Ap’61) 92-8. Shi'a theology is based primarily 
on allegorical exegesis derived from traditions rela- 
tive to Quranic passages attributed to ‘Ali. 


LANGUAGE 


13045 LESLAU, WOLF. “Homonyms in Gurage.” 
].A.O.S. 80 (Jl-S’60) 200-17. Gurage is the name 
applied to a group of languages spoken southwest 
of Addis Ababa. 

13046 AL-SAMARRA’I, IBRAHIM. “The plural in 
Arabic.” (in Arabic) Sumer 16, nos. 1, 2 (1960) 
25-37. 

13047 TSUKERMAN, I. I. “Classification of non- 
causative verbs in Kurdish.” (in Russian) Problemy 
Vostok., no. 1 (1961) 147-9. 

13048 TUMANYAN, E. G. “The development of 
modern Armenian.” Izv. Akad. Nauk, otd. lit. i 
yaz. 20, no. 1 (1961) 54-9. Some aspects of the 
process by which the modern Eastern Armenian 
literary language was molded; based on 17th 
century texts. 


(See also, 13034) 


LITERATURE 


13049 BLACHERE, R. “Métrique et prosodie Arabes 
a la lumiére de publications récentes.”’ Arabica 7 
(S'60) 225-36. A detailed review of three works 
by Gotthold Weil on the subject. 

13050 HOPKINS, J. F. P. “An Andalusian poet of 
the fourteenth century: Ibn al-Hajj.” B.S.O.A.S. 
24, no. 1 (1961) 56-64. Sets forth the available 
information on this poet and his works and dis- 
cusses the ascription of the extant fragments bear- 
ing his name. 

13051 JARGY, SIMON. “Les jeunes poétes 
sudanais.” Orient, no. 4 (1960) 129-138. Trans- 
lation of representative poems, with a brief 
introduction. 

13052 KAUSAR, INAMUL HAQ. “Rabia Khuz- 
dari.” J. Pak. Hist. Soc. 9 (Ja’61) 36-41. Rabia 
was the first Persian poetess and a contemporary 
of Rudaki. Her verses display a high order of 
technical proficiency. 

13053 YARSHATER, E. “The theme of wine- 
drinking and the concept of the beloved in early 
Persian poetry.” Studia Islamica 13 (1960) 43-53. 
Glorification of wine and drinking scenes consti- 
tutes a major theme of classical Persian poetry. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


13054 “Kurdish studies in the USSR.” C. A. Rev. 
9, no. 1 (1961) 66-77. The amount of attention 
devoted to research on Kurdish history, language, 
and literature is indicative of the importance 
attached by the Soviet government to the Kurdish 
problem. Kurds in the U.S.S.R. number only 
60,000 persons. 


BIOGRAPHY 


13055 INAYATULLAH, D. “Amélie  Sedillot 
(1808-1875).” J. Pak. Hist. Soc. 9 (Ja’61) 30-8. 
This French scholar specialized in oriental mathe- 
matics and astronomy. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


13056 Egypt and the United Nations. Welt des 
Islams, no 3-4 (1961) 293-4. (Ernst Klingmuller.) 

13057 Iran als Entwicklungsland. Internat. Aff. 37 
(Ap’61) 250. A study of Iran as a developing 
country by a Hamburg organization. 

13058 Oxford regional economic atlas. The Middle 
East and North Africa. L’Egypte Contemp. 52 
(Ja’61); Muslim World 51 (Ap’61) 139-40. 
(A. S. Atiya). “A work of unusual excellence in a 
difficult field.” 

13059 ‘ABD AL-HAMID, S. Z., ed. and tr. K. al- 
Istibsar fi ‘ajZib al-amsar. Arabica 7 (S'60) 313. 
(R. Blachére). 

13060 ADDISON, HERBERT. Sun and shadow at 
Aswan. Internat. Aff. 37 (Ap'61) 248-9. (M. G. 
lonides). 

13061 AQUILINA, JOSEPH. The structure of 
Maltese. J.A.O.S. 80 (JI-S'60) 267-8. (Wilson B. 
Bishai). This book proposes “rules and patterns 
which constitute boundaries for the Semitic and 
Romance elements of the ‘mixed’ Maltese lan- 
guage.” 

13062 ARBERRY, A. J. (comp.). A Maltese an- 
thology. B.S.O.A.S. 24, no. 1 (1961) 146-7. (P. 
Cachia). “The first work in English from which 
a total impression of Maltese literature may be 
derived.” 

13063 ARBERRY, JOHN ARTHUR. Oriental es- 
says. Portraits of seven scholars. Welt des Islams, 
no. 3-4 (1961) 273-4. (Bertold Spuler). 

13064 BEACH, PETER and DUNPHY, WILLIAM. 
Benedictine and Moor. Muslim World 51 (Ap’61) 
133-4. (Rom Landau). An account of the work 
of the French Benedictines in Morocco. Their 
settlement founded at Toumliline in 1952 soon 
became more than a monastic retreat. 

13065 BENNIGSEN ALEXANDRE and QUEL- 
QUEJAY, CHANTAL. Les mouvements nationaux 
chez les Musulmans de Russie. Internat. Aff. 37 
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(Ap’61) 243. (Geoffrey Wheeler). A study of 
the movement initiated by Sultan Galiyev. 

13066 BETHMANN, ERICH. Yemen on the thres- 
hold. Welt des Islams, no. 3-4 (1961) 298-9. 
(D. van der Meulen). 

13067 BOUYGES, MAURICE. Essai de chronologie 
des oeuvres de Al-Ghazali. Arabica 7 (S'60) 309- 
10. (G. Vajda). 

13068 BRIGGS, LLOYD CABOT. Tribes of the 
Sahara. Muslim World 51 (Ap’61) 142-4. 
(Willy N. Heggoy). A critical review. 

13069 DOSTAL, W. and others. L’antica societa 
beduina. Arabica 7 (S'60) 321-3. (D. Sourdel). 

13070 DRESDEN, MARK J. and others. A reader 
in modern Persian. B.S.O.A.S. 24, no. 1 (1961) 
147-8. (R. M. Savory). 

13071 FIEY, J. M. Mossoul chrétién. 
(S'60) 320-1. (J. Sourdel-Thomine). 

13072 FISHER, SYDNEY NETTLETON. The 
Middle East: a history. J.A.O.S. 80 (JI-S’60) 
273-4. (George Kirk). This has “value as a 
teacher's handbook and as a work of reference. But 
it cannot be recommended with the same confi- 
dence to the ‘beginning college student or general 
reader’ for whom . . . it is specifically intended;” 
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Mid. East. Aff. 12 (Ap’61) 115-116. (Israel T. 
Naamani). “The treatise is timely and will remain 
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St., London, S.W.1. 

Royal Central Asian Journal. £1 5s; single issue 
7s 6d, July/Oct double number 9s 6d, plus post- 
age. q Royal Central Asian Society, 2 Hinde St., 
Manchester Square, London, W.1. 


* Agents in the U.S. for Russian publications: Four 
Continent Book Corporation, 38 W. 58th St., New 
York 19, N. Y.; Universal Distributors, 52-54 W. 
13th St., New York 11, N. Y. 





LIST OF PERIODICALS UNDER SURVEY 


Saeculum (Jahrbuch fiir Universalgeschichte). DMW 
24; single issue DMW 7. g Verlag Karl Alber, 
Johanniterstr. 4, Freiburg/Breisgau; V. Karl Alber, 
Freiburg-Miinchen, Germany. 

Sovetskaia Etnografia.* $7.50 or £1 1s; single 
issue $2.10, 8s 6d plus postage, g Moscow, USSR. 

Speculum. Free to mbrs.; subscr $7. g Mediaeval 
Academy of America, 1430 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Studia Islamica. Single issue, 650 fr. semi-ann Edi- 
tions Larose, 11 rue Victor-Cousin, Paris Se. 

Sudan Notes & Records (incorporating Proceedings 
of the Philosophical Society of the Sudan). Sudan 
and Egypt, £E .75; foreign, 18s; single issue £E 
40, 9s. semi-ann G. N. Sanderson, ed., POB 555, 
Khartoum, Sudan; agent: Luzac & Co., Ltd., 46 
Gt. Russel St., London, W.C.1. 

Sumer (Journal of Archaeology in Iraq). Iraq, £1 
1; foreign, £1 10s; single issue 10s, 15s. semi-ann 
Directorate General of Antiquities, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Tamuda. Spain & Span. Morrocco, 100 ptas.; for- 
eign, $4; single issue 60 ptas., $2.50. semi-ann 


Delegacién de Educacién y Cultura, Tetuan, Span- 
ish Morocco. 

Tarbiz. $5. g Magnes Press, Hebrew Univ., Jeru- 
salem, Israel. 


U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings. $5; foreign, $6; 
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single issue 50¢. m Cdr. Roy de S. Horn, ed., 
U.S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. 

Ural-Altaische Jahrbucher. DMW 40; single issue 
DMW 20. semi-ann Prof. Julius von Farkas, ed., 
Hospitalstr. 10, Gottingen; Publ.: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, Wiesbaden, Germany. 

Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR.* $8 or <2; single 
issue 80¢, 4s plus postage. m Moscow, USSR. 

Vestnik Drevnei Istorii.* $8 or £2; single issue $2, 
12s plus postage. g Moscow, USSR. 

Voprosy Istorii.* $5; single issue 50¢ plus postage. 
m Moscow, USSR. 

Die Welt des Islams. Gld. 25; $6.60. q Prof. G. 
Jaschke, ed., (21a) Munster (Westf.), Hiifferstr. 
69, Germany; Publ.: E. J. Brill, Oude Rijn 33a, 
Leiden, The Netherlands. 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. irreg Orientalisches Institut der Univer- 
sitat Wien, Hanuschgasse 3/II, Vienna I, Austria. 

World Today. UK, £1 5s; U.S., $5; single issue 2s, 
45¢. m Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, St. James’ Square, London, 
S.W.1; 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. semi-ann Kommissionsverlag Franz 
Steiner GMBH, Weis>aden, Germany. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


A., Asian, Asiatic, asiatique 
Acad., Academy 

Afr., African, Afrique, etc. 

fr., frican, Afrique, etc. 

Amer., American 

Archeol., Archaeological, Archéologique 
B., Bulletin 

C., Central 

Cent., Century 

Contemp., Contemporary, etc. 
Cult., Culture 

D., Deutsch 

Dept., Department 

East., Eastern 

Econ., Economic, économique 
For., Foreign 

G., Gesellschaft 

Geog., Geographical, géographique, etc. 
Gt. Brit., Great Britain 

Hist., Historical, historique, etc. 
Illust., Illustrated 

Inst., Institute 

Internat., International 

J., Journal 

L., Literature, etc. 

M., Morgenlandisch, etc. 

Mag., Magazine 


Nr., Near 


R., Royal 


S., School 


Mid., Middle 

Mod., Modern, moderno, etc. 
Mus., Museum, musée 
Natl., National 


Res., Research 
Rev., Review, revue 
Riv., Rivista 


Soc., Society, société 

Stud., Studies 

Trans., Transactions 

U.S., United States 

USSR, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Univ., University, université 

Z., Zeitschrift, Zeitung 


Arabic 


K., Kitab, etc. 
Maj., Majallah, etc. 


Numis., Numismatic, numismatique 
O., Oriental, oriente, etc. 

Pal., Palestine 

Phil., Philosophical 

Philol., Philological, Philologique 
Polit., Political, Politique 

Proceed., Proceedings 

Quart., Quarterly 


Russian, Polish, etc. 


Akad., Akademii 
Fil, Filosofi 

Inst., Institut 

Ist., Istorii 
Izvest., Izvestia 
Lit., Literaturi 
Orient., Orientalni 
Ser., Seriya 

Sov., Sovetskoye 
Uchon., Uchoniye 
Vostok., Vostokovedenia 
Yaz., Yazika 
Zap., Zapiska 


Turkish 


Fak., Fakiilte 
Univ., Universite 





COMMUNICATIONS 


The JOURNAL welcomes comments from its readers. All communications should 
be addressed to the Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer. A 
selection of those received will be published periodically in these columns. In 
addition to letters of comment on previous articles, communications on other 
information of interest will be printed as space is available. 


Dear Sir: 


In his article in the MEJ (Winter 1961) 
Mr. Ashford states, on p. 13, m. that ‘the city 
of Al-Hoceima was the center of the northern 
tribal revolts of late 1959 and early 1960.’ 
These revolts actually took place in late 1958 
and early in 1959. On p. 15 the author states 
that the ‘most prominent leaders’ of the 
U.N.F.P. had been arrested. These leaders are 
Abdallah Ibrahim, Abderrahim Bouabid, Mahdi 
ben Barka, Mahjoub ben Seddiq and the Fquih 
Basri. Except for Basri, none of these leaders 
had been arrested. 

Rom LANDAU 
University of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 


FELLOWSHIP IN DEMOGRAPHY: 
1962-1963 
THE POPULATION COUNCIL 


The Population Council is offering about 25 
fellowships for study in population at the pre- 
doctoral or postdoctoral levels. These fellow- 
ships are available to qualified students from 
all countries; particular consideration is given 
to students from the economically underde- 
veloped areas. Applicants should have com- 
pleted at least one year of graduate study 
beyond the college level, and have sufficient 
training in the social sciences to do graduate 
work in demography. The plan of study and 
choice of university are made by the applicant; 
these fellowships are for training in demog- 
raphy although related study in sociology, 
economics, biostatistics and other relevant fields 
may form part of a total program. 


The basic stipend is $2700 which may be 
supplemented to provide for tuition, travel, 
maintenance of dependents and other expenses. 
The deadline for receipt of completed applica- 
tions for the 1962-1963 academic year is Febru- 
ary 1, 1962. 

For further information and application 
forms, write to: 


Fellowship Secretary 

The Population Council 

230 Park Avenue 

New York 17, New York, U.S.A. 


CONFERENCE BOARD OF 
ASSOCIATED RESEARCH COUNCILS 


Three research awards are being offered 
under the *962-63 Fulbright Program with 
Turkey. Applications will be accepted in any 
of the following fields: Turkish studies (lan- 
gueze and literature, folklore, history, music), 
geography, geology, cultural anthropology, 
archaeology, art history, Hittitology and Sumer- 
ology, economics, political science, and rural 
sociology. A sound foundation in the Turkish 
language would be desirable. 

Applicants should possess the Ph.D. degree. 
Necessary forms can be obtained from the Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Councils, 
Committee on International Exchange of Per- 
sons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The closing date for filing for 
the 1962-63 awards is this coming October 1, 
1961. 
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A Dictionary of 
Modern Written Arabic 


By HANS WEHR 


Edited by J MILTON COWAN, Professor of Linguistics 
Cornell University 


Hans Wehr'’s Arabic-German diction- 
ary has won international recognition 
and acclaim as an indispensable refer- 
ence work for the Arabist seeking 
clear and accurate information in deal- 
ing with the modern literary language 
now used throughout the Arab world. 
In this revised and enlarged Arabic- 
English edition, the corpus of the orig- 


ine] and the material of the Supplement 
are presented with corrections and ad- 
ditions as a unified whole. Compiled 
on scientific descriptive principles, this 
dictionary is a faithful record of words 
and expressions attested in modern 
literature of all sorts, as well as in 
the press, radio, and other mass media 
of communication. 1127 pages, $19.25 


U.S. and Canadian rights only 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 





RELIGION AND POLITICS 
IN ISLAM 


Leonard Binder. This book shows the 
influence of the Islamic heritage upon 
pressing issues in current politics. It 
is one of the rare attempts to analyze 
traditional group organization and 
political techniques. It uses a case 
method to provide material for the 
study of ideological change through 
political interaction. 

$7.50 


THE PRINCIPLES OF STATE AND 
GOVERNMENT IN ISLAM 


Muhammad Asad. Beginning with 
the hegira, the author surveys thir- 
teen hundred years of Muslim law, 
and shows it to be a potential foun- 
tainhead of contemporary states. 
$3.00 


THE ASTRONOMICAL WORKS OF 
THABIT b. QURRA 


Francis J. Carmody, Thabit of Bag- 
dad (A.D. 834-901) was instrumental 
in translating the Greek corpus of 
minor astronomers, and greatly influ- 
enced Arabic astronomy. This study 
contains mathematical and philologi- 
cal analyses, with critical editions of 
two translations, and samples of the 
Arabic. 

$6.00 


RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA, 1867-1917 


Richard A. Pierce. A history of im- 
perial Russian colonial rule over un- 
assimilated Moslems of the Middle 
East. (A volume in the Russian and 
East European Studies Series) . 

$7.00 


At your bookseller e 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS BERKELEY 4 
ET ES 





(Princetm UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


A History of Antioch in Syria 


From Seleucus to the Arab Conquest 
By GLANVILLE DOWNEY 





One of the great cities of the classical world, virtually erased from the 
pages of history almost a thousand years ago, is brought to life here in the 
most complete account of Antioch available, and the first to incorporate 
the findings of the excavations of 1932-1939. Professor Downey, a partici- 
pant in the excavations, presents a narrative of the rise and fall of the city 
that became the first major center of Christianity outside Jerusalem. A 
series of nineteen excurses, closely integrated with the text, affords a rich 
store of data on such subjects as travel books, maps, and information on 
the walls, gates, agoras, palaces, stadia, and churches of this extraordinary 
city. 


788 pages. 21 Illustrations. $15.00 


Political Change in Morocco 


By DOUGLAS E. ASHFORD 


How to develop new forms of political expression and political participation 
on the national level is one of the major problems facing newly independent 


countries. In this book Mr. Ashford gives a careful description of the 
pattern of Moroccan national politics at the time of independence, and goes 
on to analyze how this pattern was changed during the first three post- 
independence years. He provides a general outline of the ways in which a 
widely differentiated people can participete in the national politics of a 
developing country. 


444 pages. $8.50 


The Financial Administration 
and Organization of Ottoman 
Egypt, 1517-1798 


By STANFORD J. SHAW 


Since the opening of the Ottoman Archives, considerable work in the 
study of the Ottoman Empire prior to 1800 has consisted of bedrock re- 
search resulting in publication of financial and administrative records 
relating to individual provinces, sometimes with analysis. Mr. Shaw’s study 
is of this order, but it covers the whole period from 1517 to 1798, and is 
the only one produced in a language other than Turkish. A unique work of 
scholarship, the book is sure to be consulted by all students of the Ottoman 
Empire. Princeton Oriental Studies. 

360 pages. $10.00 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 








WORLD POLITICS 


A Quarterly Journal of International Relations 
Under the Editorial Sponsorship of the 
CENTER OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 





CONTENTS, VOL, XIII, NO. 4— JULY 1961 


Peking, Moscow, and the Underdeveloped Areas Thomas Perry Thornton 

iy I IRC I i el al ri oe see nde eke deeeeneeaseddeees Malcolm W. Hoag 

Invulnerable Retaliatory Capability and Arms Control 

Crossing the Culture Bars: An Approach to the Training of American 
Technicians for Overseas Assignments 

Development: 


Some Aspects of the Economic Development of India: The Problem of 
Accelerated Reaction 


Seyom Brown 


John D. Montgomery 
Yusif A. Sayigh 


Karl von Vorys 
Review Articles 

The Calling of Sociology Edward Shils 
eT ee SE ED, nbn 5odcacweceven edsvcnhssebsdeieosscbhebeanseescscensesensey Cc. E. Black 
Germany Looks in the Mirror of History 


Henry Pachter 
Strategy and International Politics 


Morton A. Kaplan 





Subscriptions $6.00 a year (two years, $10.00), single copies $2.00 
Address: WORLD POLITICS 
Woodrow Wilson Hall, Princeton, New Jersey 











INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 





Contains in Volume XV, Number 3, Summer 1961 





I. Articles 


De Gaulle’s France and NATO: An Interpretation Edgar S. Furniss, Jr. 
International Integration: The European and the Universal Process Ernest B. Haas 
Trends in United Nations Administration Walter Sharp 
ee I: i Te RI BOND, ook ideas oo wah Seiede en Rese eeace’ Karl Zemanek 


II. Comprehensive Summaries 
Recent activities of United Nations organs and of the specialized agencies 


Recent activities of major regional and functional organizations 


III. Selected Bibliography 
Pertinent books and articles in United States and foreign periodicals 


$5.00 a year student rate 
$1.50 a copy $3.50 a year 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston 8, Mass., U.S.A. 

















The Journal of Asian Studies 


The Journal of Asian Studies, published by the Association for Asian 
Studies, is the leading American scholarly quarterly covering research 
in all of the disciplines of the social sciences and humanities on the 
countries of East, Southeast, and South Asia from Japan to Pakistan. 
In addition to four regular issues of articles and book reviews a special 
fifth number, the annual Bibliography of Asian Studies, cont>ins several 
thousand titles of books and articles published in Westera languages 
during the preceding year and is an invaluable reference tool for both 
the specialist and the non-specialist. 


The annual subscription rate, including the Bibliography, is $10 (do- 
mestic and foreign postage included); the Bibliography separately is 
$4. Membership in the Association, which includes the Journal Bibli- 
ography, and the Association’s Newsletter, is $10 (regular) and $7 
(student). Subscriptions and memberships may be entered through the 
Secretariat of the Association at the address below. 


Association for Asian Studies, Inc. 
P.O. Box 606, Ann Arbor, Michigan 











ISLAMIC THE MIDEAST 
CULTURE acne 


Established 1927 


A quarterly Journal of International 
repute, contains contributions from rec- Complete weekly survey of 
ognised authors on Islamic Studies and Middle East news 
Culture. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION:—India Rs. 15/-; compiled by 


Foreign $1-10/-; U.S.A. $6.00 THE ARAB NEWS AGENCY 
P. O. Box 1006, Beirut, Lebanon 


Back numbers from 1927 onwards in Arabic or English 
available at the same rate. 





6 dollars monthly or 45 dollars annually, inclad- 
ing postage. Up-to-date at a late hour every 
Islamic Culture, Post Box 171, Sunday and posted by air mail early on Monday. 
Hyderabad Deccan. (India) 


Apply:—Manager, 























THE FOREMOST PUBLICATION 


of its kind—an Arab contribution to the study of Middle Eastern Affairs 


THE EGYPTIAN ECONOMIC 
& 
POLITICAL REVIEW 


presents the various economic and political questions of the Middle East as seen from 
the Arab point of view. We feel that no serious student of this part of the world can 
afford to be without it. 


We will send, on request, the latest issues to acquaint you with the 
EGYPTIAN ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL REVIEW 
published by the “Egyptian Economic & Political Review” 


Head Office 420 East 55th St. 
33 Abdel Khalek Sarwat New York 21, N. Y. 











FOUR NEW AND AUTHORITATIVE 
BOOKS ON THE MIDDLE EAST 


THE MIDDLE EAST, OIL AND THE GREAT POWERS 1959, 

by BenJAMIN SHWADRAN 
A complete and up-to-date story of Middle East oil, its diplomatic 
entanglements, and its social and economic impact on the area 

INDUSTRIALIZATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST, 

by K. GrunwaLp and J. O. Ronai 
A standard source book on the fundamental facts and problems of the 
Middle East economies and their industrial development 

JORDAN A STATE OF TENSION, by Benysamin SHwapran 
A historical and political study stressing power politics in the Arab world, 
Great Power interests, and Arab nationalism 

THE POWER STRUGGLE IN IRAQ 


Analytical essay on the 1958 revolution and its ideology, the Nasir-Qasim 
controversy, and developments up to early 1960 


Order from 


COUNCIL FOR MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS PRESS 
2061 Belmont Avenue Elmont, N. Y. 


Special discount on orders for all four books 




















BACK COPIES 
and BINDING 


To Complete Your 


Journal Files 


Sturdy Roxite Buckram 
binding in choice of colors 
with lettering in gold. 


Single copies 1947-51 
1953-58 
1947-51 


1953-58 


Single copies 
Bound vols. 
Bound vols. 


All 1952 issues out of print 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
INSTITUTE 
1761 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 























THE INTRODUCTORY CHAPTERS 
OF YAQUT’S MU’JAM AL-BULDAN 


Translated and annotated by Wadie Jwaideh. 
(Published under the Auspices of The George C. 
Keiser Foundation, Washington, D. C.). 


Some comments: 


“Sir Hamilton Gibb: ‘The translation is, in my 
opinion, not only competent but elegant and in- 
telligent. It is all too seldom that translations 
from Arabic reach so high a standard of accuracy 
and feeling and it is a pleasure to read Mr. Jwai- 
deh's chapters’.” 


“Hellmut Ritter: “The annotations are very good 
and useful and I am sure scholars throughout the 
world will highly appreciate the enormous piece of 
learned work done by the translator’.” 


The Middle East Institute will undertake to 
relay orders for this publication to E. J. Brill, 
Leiden, the Netherlands, from whence they will 
be shipped directly to the purchaser. 


Clothbourd $3.75 
Paperbound $3.50 











INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


by Francis Boardman 


A tabulation of 134 institutions in 16 Middle Eastern countries by year of 
founding, national sponsorship, enrollment and principal fields of instruction. 


The statistical story of Middle Eastern university students at home and 
abroad with a summary and some historical notes. 


40 pages. 


$1.00 plus $0.10 for mailing 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
1761 N Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











CRISIS IN LEBANON 


by Fahim I. Qubain 


This is a detailed study of one of the principal Middle East 
upheavals of recent years. In 1958, Lebanon was the scene of 
one of the area’s major crises. The study of these events is 
divided into four main parts. Part I discusses the political, 
social and economic background of the revolt and analyzes the 
factors which brought it about. Part II chronicles the main 
happenings in Lebanon itself and describes the fighting be- 
tween government and opposition forces. Part III discusses 
and analyzes internationalization of the dispute and includes 
the Arab League and UN debates, the U.S. commitment, the 
question of UAR involvement, and the reports of the UN 
Observation Group. Part IV discusses the political settlement 
and sums up the conclusions of the author. Several appendices 
give texts of the main speeches of the Lebanese and UAR 
representatives at the Security Council during the crisis and 
important UN resolutions relating to it. 

Dr. Qubain is the author of Reconstruction of Iraq, Inside 
the Arab Mind (a bibliographical survey of Arab nationalism 
and unity) and numerous articles in THE MIDDLE EAsT 
JouRNAL and other periodicals. Recently he was named Di- 
rector of the Institute's Research Department. 


MEI #261 Now Available $5.00 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 


1761 N ST., N. W WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 


Al-Axhar 


A MILLENNIUM OF MUSLIM LEARNING 


by BAYARD DODGE a, 


~~ 
~ 


$4.00 
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